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■. c T hl£ \ report explores the effectjs of federal-, state, 
and local fiscal cutbacks and of . federal and state categorical - 
program consolidation. and deregulation on the capacity of state 
intermediate, and local education agencies to provide instructional 
improvement services to schools in California, Nevada, and Utah. The 
planning process and impact of the Education Consolidation and 
improvement Act (ECIA) of 1981 are studied along wi th Compensatory 
education, special education,* and state and local improvement 
^vlnT* J^?? e ; ina *i2Jl functions are examined with special attention 
;given to staff development. . The finings are baited on document 
analysis, telephone and field interviews with more than 100 pbrsons 
and site visits to more than two dozen agencies in the three states! 

„S""c! e 5 "i th ? P P ° rt contains an overview and key. findings 
for each state,,- along with cross-state analysis of ECIA findings. and 
?i a ;f de Y el °P m ? nt effects; this section also discusses the 

H^ci^ 1 ?- 5 and I he ^ utu . res of educational research- and development, 
.dissemination, and school improvement in the Ffr West. Separate 
sections contain detailed Information for'each state, includi no. small 
case studies of local and intermediate agencies that describe "current 
conditions, planning activities, and probable impacts of cutbacks, 
consolidation, and deregulation. (MLF) ' 
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* 

Tfiis report was prepared by a £eam of researchers at the Far West 
Laboratory with the assistance of more than one hundred persons located - 
in state departments of education, state boards of education, county 
offices of education, school district central offices, elementary and 
secondary schools, and colleges and universities throughout California, 
Nevada, and Utah. / 

;The initial plan for this set of studies of t^e effects of federal 
and state cutbacks in funding, program consolidation, and deregulation in 
the three states in tfje Far West Laboratory service region was prepared 
by Paul Hood, Carolyn Cates and Sue McKibbin in the summer oflfl981** One 
aspect. of our plan was the idea that the .reports of our studies should be 
developed interactively; for this reason, we shared drafts of the reports 
or sections of the reports with our informants in order to verify our 
facts and interpretations and enrich the breadth ard quality of our 

f i ndi ngs • . . # 

. ♦ . . . 

Data collection began in Decombfervly81, with Hood, Cates, and ^ 
McKibbin working as a team to collect information in ail three statekVc N 
In- 1982/ William Hering joined* the team. N Initial draft descript1oq$/for' 
each state were prepared and .circulated for -critique by key informants 
in February and March 1982, A second round of drafts—this time with • 
the preliminary cross-state comparisons—was prepared and circulated for'* 
review v in May and June 1982/ in July 1982, a panel of reviewers .was 
convened at the Far West Laboratory for an intensive review and critique 
of the reports* A -revised, four-volume interim report was theiV-' 1 r, 
circulated for a final cycle of reviewer comments, while the Far West 
Laboratory interviewer team completed its final cycle of data collection 
in*September, October, and November 1982* 

Each member of the Far West Laboratory team has assumed 
responsibility for preparing one volume of this report* Carolyn Cates 
prepared the report for California, Wilfram Hering prepared the repdrt 
for Nevada, and-Sue McKibbin prepared the "report for Utah/ The first 
volume, prepared by Paul Hood, describes the study plans; summarizes the 
findings for all three states; discusses the implications of thes6 * , 
ftndyujs for^educational research and development, dissemination, and 
;schoql improven^n^a nc ' makes some predictions for the future of research 
and school improvement in tfe Far West* q q £ ! 

This final report has indeed been a joint effort to which mapy, • 
persons have contributed* - We are deeply indebted for the time, ^effort, 
and interest of our informants and reviewers* In addition to the debt 
owed to our many informants and reviewers, we especially want to 
acknowledge the extraordinarily able editorial assistance of David. 
Degener* 'He greatly improved this report an<^ helped us to resolve 
individual style inconsistencies to achieve a more uniform and readable* 
set of reports** Doris Smith^eserVes our special thanks for typing the 
now almost innumerable drafts and revisions tha* have led to the 
production of this 'final- report* Special acknowledgment is also dye 
Ward Mason at* the NationaUNational Institute of Education for^his active 
interest, and guidance* , 
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ABSTRACT 



r^i* 51"" th L mid V' x ^ es ' the fe deral government has played a major 
% role.in pronotWducatlonal innovation and change by supporting 

trolT C ^1Z mS tar9et ? d ? s r pecif1c educational sectTs nd' client 
Ad ? flciAl £ioSi P \\ Sa9e ? f *?" Educatl '0"al Consolidation- and Improvement 
sfntirHnl JJ ^l the 1:016 that the federal goveVnment will pi a£ in * 
S school improvement efforts is now highly problematic^ 7 However 
ftmlJS cutbacks, consolidation, and deregulation of federally 

S^M?S^S(bR±! 1 S ^■"51« «« now confronted 7th Zr 

y 6 Problems due to protracted state and local retrenchment 
that has deeply affected their staff , "programs, and service's? ft Sscover 
5?ss^at?rSfS C ?S With th1S environment, tn lEdSS ional * * 
Rjr^S^t2S£^ P 2.? a ?. rt * hG Far We ^ ^boratory undertook a year- 
states of th! Si I f , edu " tl0n a 9encies at all levels in the three 

nunarea persons, and site visits- to m6re than two dozen agencies in thesp 

.Wibi^TtW w ^ is in four volumes - This = 

* ?"J r - pt J on . 1 of the P^pose, background issues, and 
technical plans for. the studies of state effects and 
staff development effects; 

• Summary of key findings for each state*; 

- * ^° m P!!:]' S0 " and anafysis of state and local perspectives 

on ECIA and other categorical and, school improvement 
programs; K 

* * - ■ 

t Comparison and analysis of state and local findings 
of effects on staff development; 

» * ?2 aly f - S °f J?f2 at l ve * and Positive implications .for 

educational^^, dissemination,*and school improvement; and 

t Projection of the probable future for educational R&D, - ' • 

- dissemination, and school improvement in the Far West. 
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Act (ESEA) of 1965 anH nf ° f *J e E]emnt ^ ™« Secondary Education 
that IvioLS 196 V" d ° f ma W subsequent federal education proqrams was 

new l2mJ JSSJ? f ° r /U d stimulatl " on °f innovation could p?Sce ? he ' 
orov diS iSnffi nods / needed to Improve, educational practice. Beyond', 
providing schools with supplementary fiscal resources these fSi 
programs often dealt, either directly or indireStlf with thVneeFJ* ' 
bu d national regional, state; and loca c pa SS'to 2a5 ce *° 
e ?lo a n 'Ma^ ofVhe<e k ?°!! led ? e - and technof W i 43Srl«i ' • 

leverage organizational change and innovation in state, intermedials 
innovations that might be finarrciallTcostly or pol iHc^ 1^?^. 

in th2°T?S r i970 ? S C °« 1 fh2 n 5 th f fa i° red these stra ^gies began to change 
World War h lljl 5 e d6Cad ? S ° f sustained economic growth following 
to enerov crises ^fiV 8061 ? ambitl "°" s of the Great Society- gave way 
ilJKI^ c ^ se , s ' 1 "Nation; and taxpayer revolts. Todav the financial 

P p S'Xffi fttl iVr H n1te ? States increased * 
' " 9 tne iy/u s » it has declined each year in the 1980's. 

a markedlv^hanaeJ'r ^^f^to Washington, D.C.", a new administration and 
basically dSf^ Con 9 res s that we C e both deposed to-establlsh a ' 
The roll tha^ne f J PPr ? aCh t0 federal 1"volv£nent in American education. 

mproS^ent ef^rtl J!" 91 90vernment Wil1 play in supporting school 
?S h Set ?„ n !S. pr0b I emat1c -; H0Wever * two things" are fairly 
greate? Yatitude^l L neX J *HV* } y ear s. V Firs£, substantially 
level of fundi™ ill * 9 J Ve ?, t0 th? States ^ding the' direction, 

WovSent eJ?n;tr d h!f 5ntUal y > ^ en the pur P 0Ses of < the various school ' 
dSSSS of • T e P reviousl y supported ana* regulated by the 
stJtT^anJ ?Ir!f U 5 at l on : s «ond»-there will be substantially less federal' 
1980's JJS" 1 /" 11 * t0 support Innovative educational activity in the 
are confronted f n xce P tlons » states and localities across the^ounty 
are confronted with increasing demands to provide a, wide ranoe of 
governmental .social, medical , ■ and educational series whose riling 

se t xes° Tt S th l tV my ° f and -locaff overnL s to' ' . 

raise taxes. Although not the first, California's- Proposition 13 tax 

resistance 'st^nS " itn / isi " n 9 costs and increasing taxpayer 
?~5!tIS™, and local governments .now confront an additional problem^ 
reached dZ2 -""^ that in some re 9 1ons and localities has alreaoV 

m r fe er rstKe^an °? S * i^ depreSSed econo ^ not only™ 
US IXl Teaeral » state » a^ local tax revenues but also increased welfare 

I?ll25 r JKU 1 . >erv1 ? l° StS ' Public Nation, whf?h ha long Elnd • 
at least modest support at state and local levels, now finds itself 
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contending with many other pressing social interests for a share of 
increasingly constrained state and Ideal budgets. Federal cutbacks in 
support for education are thus occurring at a time when neither state 
nor local resources are sufficient to meet rising educational costs. 
>> i » ' 

Although the national and regional economies may 'mprove" eventually, 
thereby diminishing the stress on many state and local budgets, fiscal 
demands in other public sectors, such a£ health, 'welfare and public 
safety, are expe/ted to continue to grow. Consequently, even with ah 
improved economy, public 'education can expect to face a continuing 
challenge at state and local levels to -secure support that goes beyond 
the most austere' and basic levels of funding. In this environment, 
'•growth" models of educational change and renewal will need to be replaced 
with "austerity" and "efficiency" models that are more closely attuned to 
state and local political, eabhomic, and cultural contexts, and ; to the 
cross-pressures of many special-interest groups inside and outside the 
education sector. •, , 

r • » • 

. '"fa> discover how state, intermediate, and ideal -education agencies 
and othfer. educational support organizations cope with this new environment, 
the Educational Dissemination Studies Program at the Far West Laboratory 
inifrjatefd, in December 1,981, studies -of the effects of federal, state, and 
local fiscal cutbacks and of federal and state categorical program 
consolidatipn^and deregulation *on the capacity of educational agencies 
to provide needed 'instructional improvement-oriented services to schools 
in th£ three states in the* Far West Laboratory service region: California, 
Nevada, and 'Utah, all three states, we have studied the planning 
process, fcr, and the impact of, the Educational Consol idation and 
improvement Act (ECIA) Chapter, 2, since this 'was the first major federal 
effort to consolidate educational programs, a*hd since it 'included many * 
specific school improvement programs. Not only did ECIA establish a 
precedent that might be followed if additional federal programs were 
consolidated*, but state and. local decisions, regarding the portion of ECIA 
Chapter 2 monies. to -allocate for various innovation, dissemination, and 
school improvement activities might provide a sense of future trends for 
these activities. However, we also sougU to develop a much broader 
conception of the forces affecting school' improvement in other categorical 
areas, namely: compensatory education, special' education,; and state and 
local school improvement programs. Although we were concerned with 
impacts affecting- the.full range of dissemination functions, e.g., public 
information, libraries, materials. centers, information services, technical" 
assistance, etc., we have given special attention to impacts on staff 
development, since' this is one of th'e most pervasive and fundamental of 
school improvement functions. * 

This report is in four vtfluffies: 

!• Research and School Improvement in the Far West , by Paul Hood 
* '2. School Improvement in California , by Carolyrr Cates^, 
3 * School Improvement in Nevada , by William Hering 
V School Improvement in Utah , by Sue McKibbin • - 

. " • . ' H 
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case SuSfe «* ?~!? d V?£ a1n - deta11ed tarnation, 'including small" 
' ?* 1 ? cal and 1r >termediate agencies, describing current 
! " >. Planning activities, 'and <pro6able impacts of 3tfiS! 
consolidation, and deregulation on state, Intermediate! aSd local' 
education agencies,.™ each state. n.«nm«n<rce f ana local 

on th?w i^'tSigr 51 ' * nd $choo > 1 j ^T me ' nt 1n the Far focuses 

• Key findings for each state. 

• Cross-state analysis of ECIA Chapter 2 findings 

, • Cross-state analysis of staff development effects 

• Discussion of implications for educational R&D, 
dissem nation, and school, improvement 

• The future for 4 educational R&D, dissemination, 
and school improvement in the Far West • 

r 

Each of these topics is summarized below. 

• » 

# i 

State Finding s " % 

effecis of stSte*fn5 fLiff ^i? 1 *"? that bo ? h * he ^ Nation and the 
III ci?i? s "te and f ** e ral cutbacks, consolidation, and deregulation 

M Dte?2 o? 9 ^/ FiJ5!P ,1i f , r ,fh ff! Pf federal P™3™ consolidation 
were exDe?i^ced In t Jt S^T' 1 C ° nS ° ldat1 ? n and Im P™vement Act (ECIA) 
year jSSfiSn.* » education agencies only after the 19.82^83 school 

of thFilSS^^ ?Th e ,! ni:er?estin g kernes have emerged from our study 
of the effects of cutbacks, consolidatfon, and deregulation in California 
22 «? !° mewhat - Rising and, if borne out by subsequent events thev - 
improve the prospects implied by an otherwise grim picture^ * 

U SM re a f i W ^ b ! 9 lnse : s h, ,t no b1q winners as a result of 
ieje^^consolidatTon. 'Among the approximately 4, 100 California 
?h?»f ?S -eligible *or federal .ECIA Chapter 2 funds, more than 
three fourths will receive as much as or more than they received 
under previous categorical programs. Almost half will get only 
the minimum $2,500. Slightly more than half will receive more 
In L ) e " , ? n1m V m ! In few if any cases do the increases appear 

' * w?n c?,S£ Stantial en T h t0 offset losses that th ese same agencies 
will suffer as a result of level or decreased state funding and 
current and anticipated cuts in other federal programs. In 
contrast, many of the more than 200 local education aqencies (LEAsl 
and county offices of education that stand to lose fJHFJfiV 
29±tL IS* 1 " 1 ] y \ In thl \? o 0up, the most obvious losers are 

Si21£ at rece1ved u nearly $18 mi ' ]Hon for the ESAA desegregation 

assistance program.- However, the most devastating losses in 

terms of broad-based school improvement assistance will be sustained 
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by 16 of. Call formal 58 county offices.* Although support is 
being phased out over a two-year period, these 16 county offices 
will then lose nearly all of $4 million in annual federal support 
from ESEA IV-C and other specific school /improvement projects. 

2. Strong s>iff development and school improvement commitments have 
b6en continued, even with reduced resources . There are indications 
that the state's Tong-term interest and emphasis on programs and 
funding will be continued at all levels (state, intermediate, 
local), even with sharply reduced overall resources. California's 
massive, school-based School Improvement Program (SIP) has survived, 
as have most of California's other categorital programs serving 
special student needs and its state-supported Staff development 
programs. There will* also be 'increases in state resources for 
staff development in sonie areas, as a result of the new Investment 

„ in People, program, namely mathematics, science, and computer 
technology training and retraining for teachers. ^ 

3. Coalitions have emerged in response to crisis . At the outset of 
this research project, we suggested that one effect pf state and 
federal cutbacks and* consolidation might be a marked increase in 
conflict among numerous special-interest groups over distribution 
of diminishing resources and diminution or elimination of programs 
supported by such groups. However, we have found considerably 
less strong, open, or unresolved conflict than we anticipated. 

: Instead, two statewide coalitions have emerged. Both are composed 
primarily of ( sTate-JLeyel organizations, and both were formed 
primarily to address state^education program and finance issues. 

Citizens for Education was formed^n^eacly 1981 and is concerned 
"with developing general state school finajifce^groposals to present 
to the legislature that will provide a sound firrancial base and 
S, ;v thaj:: also will, account for and anticipate changes in federal 

education programs. The Special Education Alliance of California 
-\'*(SEAfc) was formed in early 1982 to develop a legislative platform 
that will provide a sound*, long-term fiscal base and program 
structure for special education in the state. Formation of SEAC 
marks the first time that organizations concerned with California's 
special education delivery system have formally joined together 
to influence or develop state legislative proposals. It is fbo 
early to tell whether' these coalitions will survive. However, 
their -emergence in response to crisis suggests that education 
interest groups are adopting. a cooperative rather than a competitive 
approach to the need for making significant changes in the state's 
educational finance structures and programs. 



Ne vada . Here are some hiqhlights of findings for Nevada: 

1. State and local contexts in Nevada strongly affect education 
agency responses to ECIA Chapter 2 changes. The 17 Nevada school 
districts are in frequent contact with 1 each other and with the 
Nevada Department of Education. This informal networking and a 
strong, historical disposition toward local control of education 
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characterize the spirit of cooperation among educators throughout , 

• the state. The two largest districts enroll 80 percent of Nevada's 
students; these two districts and the Department of Education are 
seen as important resources by the 15 smaller districts. Both the 
Department of Education and the local ?school, district budgets are 
lean. There is very little money to invest ,in innovative programs. 

-Because the state revenue base has been reduced, state aid to 
t school districts will-not increase to account for inflation. ' Most 

Ne ^ da school districts are experiencing enrollment growth, ' 
. although at a much lower rate than in previous years? With the 
exception of EHA Chapter 2 funds, Nevada districts' do not have 
the luxury of planning and implementing innovative programs. ' ' 
Statewide, 15. of the 17-,school districts stand to gain from the 
feaeral ECIA Chapter 2 initiative, -but in most cases the amount 
of new funding is simply not enough to have much impact. Analysis 
of Chapter 2 applications indfcates that /almost all districts 
will use these funds for Education Improvement and Support Services 
(Subchapter B of Chapter 2). Many are supporting continuations 
or existing programs. Given an environment requiring schools to 
do more with less, it is not surprising that few Nevada school 
districts will use their Chapter 2 al locations to try somethinq 
new.* However, these funds do allow school districts to support 
programs that would otherwise be abandoned.* 

2 - The -impact of cutbacks is real but muted, ktst Nevada districts 
will receive less federal funds for compensatory education and 
other categorical programs. This condition "is aggravated by the 
fact tnax inflation has reduced the capacity of districts to 
maintain continuity of staff and programs. The Department of 
Education will also suffer a reduction in 'support and has been 
reorganized. Generally, the trend at local level's has been to 
minimize reorganization. Nevada's local education agencies have 
not experienced s/grfificant shifts in staff assignments or * 
programmatic emphases. Business, seems to be proceeding as, usual, 
despite the uncertainty and the virtual absence of slack resources. 
Consequently, innovation is not a major thrust. 

3. Trends in staff devel opment are conservative . Staff development 
in Nevada districts tends to be rel-ated to specific projects or 
instructional thrusts. Numerous districts are' using some of 
\ their ECIA Chapter .2 allocation to support staff development 
\ activities. In most districts, however, staff development will . 
, suffer to some Extent, because there is less money available to 
,pay for faculty released time, travel expenses, and outside 
consultants. Staff development may be one of the "frills" that 
is cut back as budgets get increasingly tight«r\ 

*. , , 

Utah- Here are som«? highlights of findings for Utah: 

!• Prolonged e nrollment growth and'l imitecf resources affect U tah 
educa tion agency responses . Utah is experiencing .m.,c., a i growt h 
due to a high birth rate and some in-migration. These, factors, 

• combined with a lower average age in the population and a larger 

ERJC • 14 



family size t;han exist nationally, caus4d K-l? school enrollment 
to rise as early as 1973 and enrol lm^itt has increased yearly 

• thereafter. Projections indicate* that the population of Utah 
will . increase by 50 percent by 1990 t and what the state will 
continue to confront a critical/ statewide need for 'expanded 

■ school facilities* .Because tfte state lacks funds tOvindertake a 
massive building program^ tKe legislature has encouretg^d districts 
to undertake productivity projects. Two districts are now 
experimenting with novel ways of serving ^nore students* in existing 
facilities with existing staff without decreasing educational 
quality. As in California and Nevada, school budgets in Utah 
are lean, and there is very little organizational or financial 
slack to invest in instructional or curricular innovation that, 
.is not directly related to maintaining quality or increasing 
productivity. As the size and number of classes in a district 
increases, further strain is put on district administrators,- 
school principals, and classroom teachers. Expanding without 
• sacrificing quality becomes the, focus of districtwide efforts. 

Thirty^three of Utah's 40 school districts- stand to gain from 
ECIA Chapter 2. Almost $1.2 million more is allocated to LEAs ' 
under Chapter 2 than they received last year under the separate 
programs consolidated in the block'.grant. However, in most 
cases the new funding will not be. large enough to haye a great 
deal of impact! « An analysis of Utah LEA Chapter 2 applications 
indicates. that almost all" the .districts will allocate some of 
their funds for materials and equipment. Many will also support 
inservice training and staff development activities. Other 
special >ef forts designated by LEAs are for gifted and talented, 
basic skills, career education, and community education* However, 
less than one third of the applicants planned to use Chapter 2 
money to do something new in district. As in Nevada, few 
Utah school districts will use these funds to innovate or even 
to perpetuate existing special services or innovative programs. 
Instead, deregulated Chapter 2 monies offer a modicum of 
supplementary assistance to strengthen diminished programs. 

2. Federal cutbacks and' state shortfalls in. funding force retrenchment 
. in education programs * For the paSt'three years, compensatory 

education programs have absorbed federal funding cutbacks. Coupled 
with the effects of inflation, these cutbacks have curtailed the 
ability of Utah school districts to provide compensatory education 
services. Staff have been eliminated, supplies and indirect costs 
have been -cut, and some schools are* no longer served. The 
combination of state funding shortfalls and threatened further cuts 
in other federal categorical programs has forced some retrenchment 
and increased uncertainty about schools 1 ability to maintain 
other categorical programs, that serve special student needs. 

3. Technical assistance and staff development are important but 
threatened segvlceTI The Utah State Office of Education has ' 
established^itself as a key provider of technical assistance and 
professional development. District staff 'whom we interviewed 
frequently stated that state agency consultants had never turned 



down their requests for assistance. 1 State specialists in many 
prograrnmatic and curricular areas visit the 40 schooled stMcts 
to conduct workshops, provide on-site consult ation,%j offer 
support in other ways.. Although the. State Off ke-l&s dVopp-ed or 
curtailed programs in .other areas in order to continue pwidinS 
. these services to schools, some specialist positions ha Je been 
eliminated, and the districts hav'lost some P valuable lllrkeltf 
l?8l55 10n l n L inser vice education assistance as a result As 
t?1l2fcj St3f - d f ve1 °P | ? ent 1" Utah districts tends -S be rented 

• USinS Vll n?T- tS r2 r nS6 " ViCe thrUStS ' Mfl ^ dlstSrtMS 

using some of their Chapter 2 allocation to fund staff development 
activities. In most districts, however, staff development IT* 
suffer to some extent, because there is less toTupporfit. 

4.«The state places an emp hasis on long -term n^Hc and'priorities 
' ^0 yeans ago, t he state legislature became concerneS Zut ti l 

IZ mn n ed eS stat f e U an S S? 1 ?' " 1th eXPl ° d1n9 ^^ent° po ulatio 
J 'f te J ftate and local tax revenues with which to build new 
schools and hire new teachers, alternative ways had to be found 
to use existing facilities and staff more efficiently: The 

aToHl "tEdiJiE"^! Sf ' h - 01 Proauctivit y p ^jects. Continuing 
f M[ tl0 of focusin 9 on a few key educational goals, the 
' a o e pS„° f r EdUCati - Pn commissioned in 1979 aS de 

Education Planning Commission that recently' completed a ten-vear 
master plan for addressing eight critical Jeeds afftctlng SduJJtlon 
in Utah during the 1980' s, , Consistent with this longer"tem view 
of educational needs^tb^Jil^SJjte_Bpard decided that it would 
place the state set^de port ion^fTclA Chapter 2 monies 

' > loneTa^? VJ 17 *°° 0) 1nt0 3 Ur *» ^wft'h^al lease - 
t? ?i? nd F I ^ 82 carr y-°ver funds to create a fund of more than 
$1 m llion to be applied to eight selected board priorities fo? 
,the improvement of Utah education. . ,ur "- ie s Tor . 

Cross-State Analysis * 

• Although there are massive differences among California Nevada 

ool t^ai 5126 '/ 0 ^ 051 !! 0 !!,^ P°P ulat ^n. and many soc al" econSm ic? ' 

e P 2ucat?on- *ltl ,hft?\?^S nSl ! n S? he F 1s one P rofoun < similarity for 
S? Public-schools in all three states are confronting major 

to o?f e t P h r e° b X S ;t<: W ^ h h rar t Vff ept ^ ons * 1ocal hat not been able 

ffmSIIn I th . e / ff "ts of shortfalls and cutbacks in state and federa 

l^py^^l 1 ^' ^ 311 thr6e Stat6S are enteri "9 their second 
irl <!;„K .9™*" ° r actua recession, and state and local tax revenues 

Ihis ?s counl 1 P e H nt w t ?h meet 911 \ duc \ tional and. other social demands? Whin 
this s coupled with severe cutbacks in federal education fundinq, the 

a °n V d r i^ai Pi f tUr i e 15 9 rim V Man * educational agencies at s?a™ ntermedlate 
E2- I fi evels are cutting staff, services, and programs to stay within ' 

^??.l 1m1 * t ?- " ge T al * the mphasis has been Placed on ma nt^in ng 
' d S creHnnfr!° n n tU service * at the "St of reducing or eliminating 9 
discretionary programs. The net effect has been to reduce, -sometimes 
severely, the capacity of educational agencies at a.l leve s tS suSport 
many aspects of "knowledge utilization" (e.g., through p?ovi si on of 
inservice training,' technical assistance consulting^r P ave ^ for « ' 



attendance at professional meetings, libraries and curriculum' materials X 
centers', information services). 

Federal cuts have hurt all three state departments of education, 
mainly because a large portion of their staff is supported by federal . 
funding. The 62 intermediate units (58 county offices in California and 
four regional centers' in Utah) depend on a mix of federal, state, and 
local funds. The intermediate units in both states are facing severe 
difficulties in maintaining staff and programs, especially outside their 
more traditional areas (e.g., special education,' instructional materials, 
computer and business services). However, 16 of the more entrepreneurial 
county offices in California are particularly threatened. They will 
-lose almost $4' million yearly due to the ECIA Chapter 2 -consolidation, 
in addition to losses resulting from other federal, state, and local 
•funding cuts. Although cuts in federal education funds represent Tess 
of a loss in total budget to local education agencies, there are massive 
differences, among the nearly 1,100 LEAs in these three states in degree 
of impact. For many urban school districts, the cuts in compensatory 
education, impact v a id,* Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA), and other federal 
programs have represented relatively large losses. In other districts, 
federal cuts have resulted in losses of only 1 or 2 percent of the total 
budget and sometimes less. ' 



Staff Development in- the Three States 

• • * 

State- level efforts . In Nev>ada and Utah] there have been few broad-' 
based, state-supported "staff development efforts. Thus, the impact of 
lpwer state tax revenues and reduced federal support for staff development 
is not severe. Although the California budget has been reduced and 
additional reductions are anticipated, the state's commitment to financial 
support for staff development actfvities has been increased and at the 
same time placed in a much more specific, focused effort as part of the 
Investment in People program, which seeks to deal with a serious deficiency 
in the number of teachers and teacher candidates in the areas of mathematics 
science, -and computer literacy. In all three states, the majority of - 
the state portion of ECIA Chapter 2 money will not be directed to specific 
staff development efforts. Nevada* has no specific state-level staff 
development plans for the money. Utah will use some of^its Chapter 2 
money for consultant salaries in the areas of reading, mathematics, 'social 
studies, and gifted and talented. In California, $300,000 of the state 
portion will be distributed among seven federal teachers centers as 
partial support while they seek continuing financial support from other 
sources. However, in California there will be significant additional 
state support. Last year, the state committed approximately $2.65 million 
for support of activities in three areas: local school staff development, 
12 -School Resource Centers, and 17 Professional Development and Program 
Improvement Centers. Next'year, the 29 existing centers will consolidate 
their activities into 15 Teacher Education and Computer (TEC)" centers. 
The TEC program will receive a total of $4'million. In Nevada and Utah, 
there is no corresponding allocation of state dollars for staff development; 
however, in Utah the State Office is. combining state and federal carry-over 
funds and mineral lease monies with its ECIA Chapter 2 allocation to 
create a special fund for implementing State Board priorities, several 
of which involve- -staff development activities. 



. . 0 n-hic Ca1 ;" str1< * efforts- There are a total of nine surviving teachers' 
centers in the region, seven in California and one each in Nelada and Utah 

'd el°op n Ln°t f iS^fSlTa- 6 ^ d06S «P»etto dMS? TM^ 
aeveiopment suggests that generic, or general purpose, staff develonment 

■ centers, once successfully established, do respond to important needTand v 
S^SS^ffi 1 ""? 51 1 S C?1 support - Howler, we have Eed of only 

And in those Nevada districts in which we have conducted interview? Z' 
batic ^H?u Pl S of t teache *: trai ""ing activities that ZuJJST^JS 
^5fn^ S u ll1s iu C0, ? p ^ er " assisted instruction, and other areas. ATthouah 

wtlfts n o2nd k ?S? t s Jrff°lIi:,S r P e : cent /^ a r nt ^' that California distr?cts 9h 
?,.«ir P en V°, r sta V deve l°Pment out of their Chapt'e- 2 money or other 
funds.x we do know that most California districts intend to suoSort some 
iwervice education^ ivi ties planned as part of SthSr progS 

Implications for R*n T nicc ghnnation. and School Improvement 

V?M at1v 5 and positive factors, affecting educational R&D, " ' 
idi ssemi nation, and school improvement are .to be .found in our study of . 
these thre« Far West states. - ^ 

The negative factors include: • . * 

" * «\ 

\ * ** " 

• Loss of many &deral ly 'funded dissemination 
and school improvement projects./" 

. „ i 
; Cutbacks in other federally funded education programs. 

• Shortfalls in support for education and " 

social science R&D. • ' * 



trends 



t Shortfalls in state and local funding that 
are progressively eroding 1 education agency 
bases to support school improvement activities. 

Taken together, these negative* factors point to four likely ^ 



1. Less federal. and state support for education and 
education-related research and. development; smaller 
and more isolated R&D' projects that will be directed 
to high-priority areas but that will often lack the 
critical mass of time and talent needed to develop 
an* maintain an output that can be directly' and 
effectively coupled to school needs and contexts. 

2. Markedly fewer identifiable school improvement 
projects, primarily due to federal 1 cuts and to- 
shortfalls in state and local funding. 
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3. Slow but continued erosion of Institutional and 
organizational capacity to produce, disseminate, arid 

v ^senew knowledge to Improve schools, except In 

\1m1ted, h1gh-pr1or1ty areas. • This capacity will be 
reduced due to significant reductions- at federal, 
state, Intermediate, "and local levels 1n six resources.' 
mone^y, specialized staff, time, motivation, energy, ( 
and organizational and professional Incentives. \ * 

4. A shift 1n educational agency\prior1t1es- to aj* emphasis 
on cqre services" and to maintenance of the «rad1t1onal ] 
long-established, and Institutionalized agency function^ 
Successful Innovations 1n schools are most likely to \ 

• . represent some combination of three essential ingredient 

they solve critical educational problems, they are I 
low-cost or cost-saving, and they are low-r1 v sk. 

The" positive factors Include: 

• Improvement 1n quality and efficiency of many of the 
remaining programs^and services. 

• Retention of truly useful projects. 

• Initiation. of new school Improvement project s« 

• Establishment of new cooperative efforts to share 
Information and resources and to secure public, 
political,; and financial support. 

• Reorientation of state, Intermediate, and' local 
education agency planning from narrow, short-run 
perspectives to multlprogram and multlagency* , - 
planning with much longer time horizons. 

These positive factors, especial ly the'last,' suggest'that at. • 
\ least some education agencies are responding selectively and proactive 
\to adversity. However, the Image of the future for education 1n the 
Far West fs mixed. Drawing on the strategic planning report prepared 
»by the Santa Clara County Office <5f Education and on analysis of 
scenarios prepared by Richard Carlson of SRI International, we conclud 
that the following conditions are likely td hold for education: 1n the 
Far West over the next- several years: 
i ■ * 

i Demands on public education are Increasingly likely to exceed 

S Its resources. % 

J The squeeze oil state ,and federal programs for education 1s 

I likely to continue, regardless of near-term political 

■ developments. 



A growing range of 'private, nonprofit, and noneducatlonal 
public agencies will offe/r educational services. 
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k . w?^ iC + h dUCat -° n , wi1 ! find 1tse1f Screamingly In competition 

with other organizations for talented teaphers and administrators. 

The conflict between education of the general population and 
provision of special services to special groups Is likely to 
become Increasingly bitter. * . u^eiy/co 

Offir^^^.^r- 50 "/"^^ 6 plann ^g Team-of the Santa Clara County 
Office of Education derive the following policy Jjnp.l4catTons: 



* 



The key to improving the pubUc education system in the future * 
will be focusing resources on We programs. Trying to save . 
everything will ^ve^nothing. 

, ' . The key long-run administrative issue will be planning how to' 

^"T.:; 3 ?- re ? a ! n t op " quamy ' younger teachers and administrators'. 
. The educational leaders of the future are being lost today. 

- Nonpublic education programs are an opportunity as well as a ' 
threat. Helping to organize such external programs could 
reduce pressure on the public system, increase resources for 
programs, and provide additional- income* to public school 

, teachers. 

Imaginative new Institutional, financial, and administrative 
arrangements will be part of virtually any successful new 
educational policies. . . 

, Closer cognation of public programs win be' more Important 
than ever. r 

(Santa Clara County Office, 1982) * — 

.< 

.The Future for R&D. Diss emination, and School Improvement in the' Far West 

trpJ; 0 ?^! 1 ?;? b L°, th P° sitiv f a ? d "negative factors and likely future 
trends in the Far West, we;make these predictions: * ^ 

• Although there will be fewer federal and state resources in the 
early 1980 s directly supporting educational knowledge production, 
dissemination, and utilization (KPDU) projects, the overall 
quantity of educational kPDU may actually increase.^ 

• Public information services may also display an analogous 
paradoxical trend, with further cutbacks In the number of full -time 
public information professionals of all types yet greater activity 
afld attention given to improving the effectiveness of communication 
with education's various publics. 
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• Many education Information and library services will' experience 
traumatic Ranges that Include shuffling of roles and 
responsibilities among agencies 1n order to maintain -essential 
services on Increasingly reduced budgets. , . <. 

• Human agents providing external technical assistance may be among 
the mbsf important and yet the^most vulnerable of the successful 
school 'improvement strategies. Self-help and local cooperatives 
may be the major sources. for human" agent assistance for schools 

. .except 1n rare, h1gh-pr1or1ty cases. 

• Among all the specialized dissemination and school Improvement ' 
functions, staff development, 1n many familiar and novel- guises, 
may have the best prospects for growth 1n the 1980' s. . 

• If public schools are forced to deal simultaneously with raising 
student achievement levels, responding to new demands for relevance 
*in -the curriculum, and Increasing productivity, organizational -i 
restructuring wi 1 ! be required, and organizational training will 

be one of the new and Important school Improvement assistance ■ 
strategies. - « 

\ . - 

Conclusions . Our review of negative factors suggests that r the 
conditions- and opportunities for initiating and sustaining long-term team 
efforts orithe part of teachers and administrators to achieve significant 
educational reform and Improvement may be less prevalent 1n the next 
several years. i However, our review of positive factors suggests that 
educational agencies in the Far West. will not be totally without, 
appropriate incentives and resources. Support for research and . 
development, dissemination, and school Improvement assistance will derive 
from multifacete„d, compelling chal lenges. to* professional educators'to 
reform and Improve public education. Large-scale, highly specialized 
projects and programs may , diminish in number and "importance, but numerous 
forms of "disciplined inquiry" are -becoming institutionalized 1n many 
state, Intermediate, and local education agencies.- The challenge in the 
1980's will be to make "disciplined Inquiry" truly cost-effective and 
highly responsive to prioritylneeds of educators. Bf this happens, 
research and school Improvement may Indeed become a unitary concept, 
understood and endorsed by legislators, educators, and taxpayers. 
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* INTRODUCTION 

i . 

Purpose of the EDSP Studies » 



^EDSPHs P t^t?iSJ n tJ f thl e Edu " h t1on *^ P1ssen,1nat1on Studies Program : 
VLuor; is 10 contribute to the creatit>n> refinement, and dlssemlnaHnn 

tad Mtate efficient development of state, regional and national 
dissemination and school Improvement efforts. The rationale for this 
work is- base* on the premise that educational dissemination and knowledge- 
based school Improvement support structures may prove to be Wlv n iSS 
and operationally Inadequate iT Insufficient attehi on Is paWt^^ 

u!™ ?Sl a S. 1n, i tUt1 ° na1 9oals of a 9 ent and ^ncles Involved or If 
unrealistic assumptions are.made about the basic nature and capabilities 

£rtftir a SIS2?i« 0r 3b ? Ut % funct1onal relationships among them 
general ]y available^ s1 9 n1f1ca "tly l»re Information than Is 

. * 

' n^rim^fr* ^fl' educat1ona l <« sseml nation has moved from a 
fn * SE2lJ n ^ th devel °P in 9 s P* c1f1c programs or functional components 
aSencfeJ Inn ^5°?f? rat1 ° D n ' c00rd1nat1 °". or orchestration among programs, 
agencies, and activities. Research has studied ways to build and nurture 

SritfSS? 6 d1s + s S minat1 ^ ca P a '1ty to support school Improvement anS 
S^2L*U S - a " th1s 4 context » ^e Educational Dissemination Studies 
^I2fJ?,. 0f ? re ?/* s f ec1al 3 zed me chan1sm for addressing some of the more 

kn£ US! Sn?" d 5 novfled 3 e Penning to educational dissemination,, 
knowledge utilization, and school Improvement Issues. \ 

of ■a!H C !ll?foS2 , J.!! 0rk i 1n f rev1 ? us y ears was premlsed on tht existence- 

a { different federal categorical programs that were targeted to 
specific educational sectors and/or client groups. Most of these federal 
programs employed "seed money, V'change ajent." or "SScm-Klldlni" 
lJ r ifSl e I„i 0 i!5lT ul !! te JJ su PP°rt organizational or cUlcl>lar Innovations 
•Inurfi 6 - 3 i a l ed " ca * 1on asendes. Nearly all these strategies assumed 
hJISSIh ?° delS °V? hools n *»1<* slack resources could be mobilized or 
provided to support Innovations that might be financially costly or 

Kl 1 i 1ca l ly r l sky ' I n1s s ^uat1on began to change In the late seventies as 
"£li? Cad f i° T S!? 1 - nad economic, growth followffig World War II 23 the 
KfKtfSJ ** 1t1on s of the. Great Society gave way, to energy crises, 
Inflation, and taxpayer revolts. These factors emerged at a time of • 

?edPr S fi re . a i!;i U ^ ° C ° ncern about oyercentrallzatlon of government, Increasing 
federal regulation, and retrenchment In foreign affairs to set the stage 

?Me2 SSJJS. 1 bas1ca,,y t..«^i^ r . ltt _ 

The role that the federal government will play In support 1nq school 

^faclnJatn^ 0 ^; l nd 5 ed the , role of re 9 1onal educational 1 bo 9 rator1es 
Howler ttl thW SCh °°l T° Veme ^ ac *1v1tf.es, Is now highly, problematic. 

v!2I f5?c* h l!£* ar !/; Hy certa1n w1th res P ect *° the next several . 
years. First, substantially greater latitude will be given to the states 



regarding the direction, level of funding, and eventually even the 
purposes of the various school Improvement efforts that'were supported 
and regulated 1n the past by the U.S. Department o$ Education. Secpnd, 
there will be* substantial ly less, federal , stat*e, and local funds available 
to support innovative educational activity* With a few exceptions, 
"growth" models of change and renewal will need to be replaced with 
"austerity" and "efficiency" models that are mor* closely attuned £o 
state and local political arid cultural contexts and to the cross-pressures 
of many special-interest groups. „ Discovering how state, Intermediate, 
andjpcal educational agencies and* other educational support organizations 
cope with this new environment, which presents many problems but also* 
many opportunities, will be a major challenge for policy research that 
aspires to find ways of Improving education 1n the eighties. 
« 

To meet, these challenges, EDSP refocused Its efforts to place much 
greater emphasis on studies of^the effects of federal, state, and local" f 
fiscal cutbacks and the effects of federal and state categorical program 
consolidation on the capacity of educatlon-'ajjencies at all levels to 
provide needed instruction improvement-oriented services to schools. 
This report describes the findings from two related EDSP research 
tasks: 

Task 1 Studies of California, Nevada, and Utah state planning* 

for and adjustment to federal and- state program consolidation, 
deregulation, and fiscal cutbacks affecting dissemination 
4 and school improvement efforts (State Effects Studies). 

Task 2 Studies of the effects in California, Nevada, and Utah of 
program consolidation and fiscal cutbacks on state, 
intermediate, and local education agency capacities and 
relationships 1n the staff development sector (Staff 
Development Effects Studies). 

Begun in December 1981, these two studies are based on telephone 
interviews, site visits, and document analysis. Most of the data 
collection occurred between January 1 and October. 31, 1982, and involved 
the participation of more than 100 individuals from more than two dozen 
agencies in California, 4 Nevada, and Utah. 

It is Important to emphasize that, although the effects of state and 
local cutbacks have been accumulating for the past several years, the 
effects of federal program consolidation, cutbacks, and deregulation -are 
still very much 1n process in virtually all education-agencies. Indeed, 
the effects begart to be seen in most agencies only when the 1982n83 
school year began. Thus, much o f the Information reported here primarily 
reflects early to middle stages of planning in the agencies contacted 
for this study. Indeed, as we completed these studies, it became obvious 
that many of our Informants were still trying to judge the probable 
extent and direction of futire federal moves and to place these moves in 
the context of their own state and local situations. Consequently, we 
found that some of the study questions (see pp. 1-27, 1-35, 36) are 
incompletely answered. 
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• Background Issues 

. . Task J focuses on the statewide effects of consolidation, cutbacks, 
and deregulation on knowledge-based school Improvement functions (Including- 
Information dissemination, technical assistance, and stafcf development). 
The effects of consolidation, cutbacks, and deregulation on'.staff development 
activity at all levels (state, Intermediate, and local) are'the major focus 
of Task 2. These two fpd constitute. the foreground for our research 
Interests and questions. What actually happens 1n education? agencies, 
however, occurs 1n a compl.ex environment of political, organisational', and 
fiscal factors. This larger background must be understood 1n order <to' pi ace 
school assistance 1n a proper context. The discussion that follows sketches 
a conceptual framework that can be'helpful 1n Identifying and understanding 
these Important background Issues. 

Tasks 1 and 2 propose to study three changing conditions Influencing 
education agencies: grant consolidation, fiscal cutbacks, and program 
• • deregulation. Because all three factors are built Into" Chapter 2 of the 
f Education Consolidation and Improvement Act (ECIA) of 1981, they are often 
considered together. Consequently, 1t 1s sometimes assumed that the effects 
of these three factors on education organizations are similar. However, 
our research has led us to conclude that consolidation, cutbacks, and 
deregulation each Introduce a different dimension of change Into state 
education agencies, county offices, and school districts.* Each factor 
upsets in' different ways the status quo established by ESEA and other 
categorical programs. 

« 

For Instance, consolidation unites by legislation programs that were 
previously separated. Formerly, special-interest groups worked within 
well-defined areas at the state and local levels. Competition for federal 
funds did not filter down to -these levels after the legislation was passed 
and regulations were established. The consolidation of 28 federal 
categorical programs 1n ECIA, Chapter 2 reopens competition for funds 1n 
state and local education agencies. A political model -of organizational 
bargaining and power struggles between coalitions may thus provide the 
most appropriate framework for analyzing the organizational changes 
resulting from consolidation. 

S 

In contrast, fiscal cutbacks have a quite different set of Implications. 
In an environment of scarce resources, the management of organizational 
change 1s hindered by the growth Ideology that still pervades thinking 1n 
the United States. An organization's response to fiscal cutbacks can be 
t reactive or proactive and positive or. negative. This response 1s determined 
1n. part by whether or not the growth Ideology remains entrenched. If the 
organization assumes that current cutbacks are one-time shocks and, that 
growth will soon resume, the changes that it makes will most likely be 
short-term. However, 1f 1t assumes that the current scarcity and austerity 
will last Into the Indefinite future, then long-term changes 1n organiza- 
tional goals, norms, and Ideology may occur. This summary of background 
Issues, then, offers some, lenses through which we propose to analyze the 
data collected for Tasks 1 and 2. 

* 

Consolidation . Twenty-eight programs were Included 1n Chapter 2 of 
the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act (ECIA) of 1981. Nineteen 
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of these represent- "minlcategorical" programs, such as metric education, y 
consumer education, anfl law-related education. _ Both, state and local . v 
education agencies will be awarded block grants* according to formulas 
based on 1jhe number of eligible students awPother criteria. Underblock 
grants, , state and local education age/icies <}tave broad latitude 1n deciding 
how to allocate the funds to provide educational serJjcfes* Almost all x 
federal rules have been removed, 

* ~* * 

Assurances that equity of educational services for specific groups 
will be maintained have also 'been removed* Detractors of consolidation 
argue that tt will negatively affect the poor, minority students, and the- 
handicapped. These groups, may be the victims of state artd local political 
processes 'that allocate block grant monies, fo jaore Influential fnterest 
groups. „ ♦ 

. A political perspective on the consolidation process suggests a number 
of analytical foci: . * 

Organizational chanye occurs as.a result r>f conflict and compromise 
among factional cjroups; These groups may be teachers' unions, 
administrators, special-interest coalitions, or community organizations* 
Cooperation among such factions 1s problematic rather than automatic and 
results from negotiation and compromise. • 

) . • 

One consequence of federal grant consolidation is the likelihood of 
conflict between'groups vying for a portion of* the funding. When funds 
Tiave no strings attached, many groups representing diverse educational 
programs and needs w1U be struggling ta influence those who decide how 
the block grant money 1s to'be spent. 

Attempts to influence implementation of'block grant legislation may 
occur both, between and within education organizations at different levels. 
Local education agency administrators and their professional associations 
can be expected to use their personal 1nfluence-w1th state officials to 
channel state programs. State education agency decisions regarding how 
Its 20 percent share of Chapter 2 fuftding 1s to be spent can follow 
priorities ranging from support for school improvement assistance activities 
to expansion of state pupil-proficiency assessment. The state of California 
is Implementing AB 777, which consolidates state funding for selected 
educational programs. State education agency (SEA)-sponsored support 
services for voluntary local implementation of tfje law may greatly influence 
the quantity and quality of LEA participation. We dan expect, then, that 
school district representatives will comprise a significant coalition 
organized to influence SEA-gu1ded implementation of the letter and spirit - 
of the new consol legation legislation. 

Working 1n the other direction, how SEAs define their roles may affect 
Intermediate and local education agenqy participation. SEAs may opt to use 
consolidation monies to support new or existing priorities, such as the 
California School Improvement' Program, with Its requirement for school site 
council planning and decision making. SEAs may also Invest the funds in # 
strengthening their* services to schools 1n certain areas or in reorganizing 
to provide support in new ar^as, such as working with consortia/ However 
they are played out, state-level decisions will have Inherent repercussions 
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statls""** ° ffiCeS in California and forN^hool districts in all three 

a< j. ^njT!^ 001 d jf?^ ts ' P0"«cal negotiation can be anticipated 
hi A Sill ^„Si! S °l ld ?V2 n ' Fo , r exam P le » 0"e faction may argue that 
Jn2LrJIi»' onies shoulc 4 e "sed to strengthen bilingual programs, while 
another faction m*y support an expanded college preparatory curriculum 

SlcnS $ A v1 *TF° up ? Play 3 cent ' al 1n both feder 1 and 
state consol datloVlegislation California's AB 777), their influence on 
the us.e of block grant monies may be considerable. "nr.uence on 

The relationship between the schodl building and the centra? office 

thVJS rll^ rpr 4 ted 35 one of oPPo^ng. forcel. School staff \S feel 
that the central office is exerting unreasonable control, while district 

tLcher? ^^JSSV^ resistance on the P^t of principals and 
teacners. At the school level, we may expect to see advocacy groups of • 

EJIn? i:J& e ?i?' and faculty ^ su PP°- rt conflicting uses for block 
ZJZa ! Afte [ one advocac y sroup emerges, a counter group may be 

™ ft »JEJ lt: ' Federal consolidation may spawn new influence 
reactivate 0r Pr ° 1mpetUS f ° r P reviousl y existing ones to 

In summary, tf the political perspective provides an appropriate 
IVIL • ; nal ^! n 9 tne implementation of consolidation legislation by 
state, intermediate, and local education agencies, we would expect to 

. * • 

• Opposing influence' groups vying for control of portions of 

block grant funding. 

• Atfempts at all levels. to use consolidation monies to 
reinforce or realign educational priorities. 

• Conflict, negotiation, and compromise oervading decision 
processes related to all phases of consolidation implementation. 

• Fiscal cutbacks. Managing organizational change With scarce resources 
requires strong organizational leaders who also have finesse. Problems- 
associated with cutback management include these: 

• It is difficult to disaggregate one' part of the organization 
without affecting the w others. 

• Because there is little or no organizational slack in the 
current situation, risks are greater. This tends to raise 

. the need for control, which, in turn, reduces risk taking. ' 

• Employees are expected- to sustain their morale and productivity 
in the face both of increasing control from above and of fewer 
opportunities for creativity and productivity. 

• Hiring freezes and employee layoffs make- it impossible to hire 

' Tu W s J a I f * 01der etwees wait out the cutback? by maintaining 
the status quo. » * J •«•■"■•«» 
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• Rewards for change are not available* 

• Existing organizational norms, standard operating procedures, and 
legal requirements constrain. management's ability to target the' 
impact of cuts. 

• Everyone is expected to d9 more if/ith less, as innovation, creativity, 
and risk taking decline (Levine,j 1978). 

State and local education agencies and county offices are bureaucratic 
structures supported by* public funds. They are driven fy goals of 
bureaucratic self-interest, which oftpn depend less upon performance 
(determined by service efficiency and effectiveness) than upon bureaucratic 
and political factors. "Empire building," a favorite strategy for enhancing 
bureaucratic self-interest, is possible in a growth economy. But, in the 
face of fiscal cutbacks, this strategy* is nofe feasible. Changes that 
increase production efficiency constitute a more reasonable response to 
declining fiscal resources (Yin ana others, 1978). 

But, production efficiency approaches require analytical* and .evaluation 
capacities in organizations that, paradoxically, are often the first to be 
cut (Levine, 1978). In education organizations, planning, research, , 
evaluation, staff development, and technical assistance staff will be 
particularly vulnerable to cutbacks. In the short term, aside from some 
minor disruptions in operating systems, such reductions seem not to reduce 
direct services to the public. H6wever, these reductions mean that data , 
needed for effective problem identification, planning, and management are 
no longer "available; as a result,,' innovative responses to fiscal constraints 
are unlikely to occur. Fiscal contraction may also generate "performance 
gaps" (Zaltman and others, 1973) jin the service delivery of educational 
agencies. It is doubtful that schools, county offices, and state agencies t 
actually will be able to do more with less. As we stucjy hbw the delivery 
of dissemination and school improvement services 1 is affected by, fiscal 
cutbacks, we want to know: 

• The short-term effects Qf these gaps 

• The pote^ial long-term effects of these gaps 1 

^ * The gaps that are identified as the "most visible or serious by 
< providers and clients at all threelevels 

• Where the slack for innovation was found 

• Who took the risks to support innovation? 

Organizational changes implemented during fiscal contraction\tend .to 
be limited to changes that reduce cost or increase the productivity of an 
agency's resources. Innovations likely to succfeed are: 

i 

•l-low in cost \ 

• revenue-generating , jk - 
t effective budgeting tooils 

• resource allocation packages (such as computer programs) 

• those that confer relative advantage onan agency* » 

it 

(Walker and Chaikin, 1981) 
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% Numerous organizational factors influence an agency 'fcrjpesponse to 
fiscal cutbacks. Complex interrelationships among people arTf programs 
- seem to- block effective, simple solutions to declining resources. Tasks 1 
and 2 will analyze a number of organizational .variables that may change 
as a result of fiscal cutbacks. Among ^hem are: • 

XI 

• the role of the agency fitead' 5 

t organizat tonal size and growth * • 5 , 

• the role of unions ' . v • • 

• the influence of coalitions * . 

« staff and personnel -factors, Such as morale and professionalism 

• organizational structure 

, • the relationship, between the organization and contextual factors. 

The last analytical tool for understanding how education agencies 
respond to fiscal cutbacks is provided by Whetten's (1979) continuum of 
managerial responses to externally induced change. The continuum includes ■ 
-both positive and negative,, an* proactive and reactive dimensions for 
analyzing responses. Four types of responses emerge when the two 
dimensions are combined: . ^ ^ " . ." 

1. ..Defending (negative., reactive). 'Here, organizational members 

* stand behind their diligence and efficiency, while the organization 
argues that it is providing a service essential, to the survival' 
- , of society. • 

2. t Reacting , (positive, Reactive)-* Here, the" agency reacts to • 

minimize the impact of change, by making the fewest possible r 
alterations in the organization. 

* • "» 

3. Preventing (negative, proactive). Here, the agency seeks to 
manipulate the environment to remove the source of change or to 

reduce the threat. ' - ■* 

• *■ -) - 

4. 0 Generating (positive, proactive).^ Here, ch'ange is viewed not as 

a problem but as an opportunity. There is no strong commitment?- 
9 to maintaining the existing organizational^ structure or function. 

(Whetten, 1979) 

A recent Stanford University study of local edopatioh agency responses 
to fiscal cutbacks (Robinson, 1981) indicates that most schools have been 
. reacting passively by reducing or eliminating programs. * Schools made no 
systematic effort either to prevent 'the cutbacks -or to defend what the 
, schools were doing. We can expect to find more of the same at the local 
leyel, although proactive preventing response's seem likely in SEAs and 
... xounty- offices." * 1 * 

* 

What are the rikely results of fiscal cutbacks in" education 
oganizations? We anticipate that: 

a •Risk taking will be minimal, 

• Employee morale and productivity will decline. 
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• ^Change and creativity wi-11 not be rewarded. ' 
§ There will be few systematic efforts to reorganize for more 

appropriate resporises to decline. . 

• Performance gaps will emerge in service delivery. 

• Innovation will occur to reduce costs arjH/or increase productivity. 

• Coalitions will struggle for more influence as resources diminish. 

• Mo'st organizations will respond to fiscal cutbacks by reacting. 

Deregulation . One of the primary arguments in favor of consolidation . 
is that it decreases the paperwork and administrative burdens at all levels 
,qf education. This assumption is strikingly underscored by the following 
comments made by the Reagan Administration, taken from budget documents 
and published ir( Education Times : 

One lesson is clear from the past; The only real losers 
in converting categorical grants to a block grant are the 
bureaucratic middlemen—the grantsmen--who use up funds for 
the needy. 

There will be no endless byzantine squabbles over rnyriad 
accouriting regulations that aid bureaucrats, not children. 

Approximately 13, percent of- the federal funds in programs to be 
consolidated are now used for* administrative expenses by state 
and local agencies. This overhead" will be drastically reduced 
under the consolidation proposal. ^ 

The Administration anticipates that the reduced funding levels 
will be offset, by more efficient management generating from 
the increased 'latitude given to state and local governments to 
tailor education programs to suit the particular needs of 
children in their districts. 

The fe'djeral role is to supply necessary resources, not to 
specify in excruciating detail what must bedone with these 
resources. 

These block grants will shift control over education polity 
atay from the federal government and back to state and local 
*uthorities--where it constitutionally and historically belongs 1 . 

If, in fact, 13 percent of categorical 'aid monies are used for program 
administration (other estimates place the figure closer to 4 or 5 percent), 
we can expect to see n$ny employees who previously handled paperwork for 
programs finding themselves no longer needed. This job obsolescence will 
probably occur at all three levels— in state education agencies, county 
offices, and school districts. A major issue created by deregulation, 
theln, may be the reassignment or layoff of categorical aid program 
administrators. 

Extensive rules and regulations that typically accompanied categor 
programs created a need for considerable documentation and reporting. ' 
Plans or proposals were written, and* accountability reports were due a 
year later. Strings attached to how the money could be spent required 

* . - 29 
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staff members were given responUitity for assuring compliance. 

a rfmi«?J?l W ! 1 J become ° f al J th «e people who are no longer needed to 
If s?aff I ^L e r iCal pro ^ ams? W111 there ^ considerable VetreaSina" 
officii Jin Stf re / ea ^ lgned t0 other Portions in schools, coSnty 
' netds for extensive SSXTT' 616 ! 7 Such reassignment creates' Y 
■e????.. - - ? ve staff development so that employees will have th* 

See 1 ^iZl /T^ 0 " how - radical the reassignment is 
employee is switched from program evaluation to consulting for the 
handicapped, considerable re-education will be neces^rv uhLw 

Tn Vask 2?*^ deVel ° Pment 3Ct1Vlty 15 SSTffS- a?e e a h of r f^cus 

v' Another possible result of deregulation will be dissolution of 
some previous norms for organizational decision making In th? D £t 

s P p r e e nt Cr we P e 0 e n s S ta°bl %JF*l* "IS ,tat I do 1.2% 'be 

V establTshed. Now, those choices must be made bv the district* 

themselves. Although the rules and regulations wereCburdeLSme IhlV 

L aMa4ll ,- K ' wc 5 r= nere, again, tfiat the political dynamics of 
block Srantf" CQmpronnse ma * s6t the *»na of the implementation of 

Existlna^JUiJ-H res P°!? s \ t0 deregulation is business as usual. 
Existing priorities may simply be funded at lower levels. What SFAs ™h 

S°n° w a 0 ms^l U l 'be'^^H""^"" 6 w1th iR^o"' 
rew new programs will be started, and some past proqrams that were 

§ numerous staff members in obsolete jobs 

t considerable reassignment of such staff to other positions 

- m < ? *?* or ^nization (together with some layoffs) 

t minimal staff development opportunities to prepare reassianed 

employees for their new responsibilities ^assigned 
t voids in decision rules for allocation of funds previously used 

to support- categorical aid programs ' previous ly usea 

• • "moniersho^Tbe'speSr" 6 "" deClSl ° nS °" h ° W block 
• maintenance of the status quo as much as possible. 
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Description of the State Effects Studies 

* • 

The purpose of the state effects studies is to provide a context or 
big pixture of state-level planning for and implementation of consolidation 
and of the general implications of consolidation, cutbacks, and 
deregulation for statewide school improvement activities in 'the three 
Far Wes£ Laboratory rggron states, California, Nevada, 'and Utah. The 
state/effects studies have three. objectives: 1) to provide policy,maker,s 
and ^educational leaders at all levels with concise, up-to-date information 
jyyche 'actors, actions, events, and political, social, fiscal, and ' * 
educational forces that shape planning and implementation and on the 
effects of consolidation and cutbacks; 2) to identify! the roles that 
selected school improvement programs and constituencies play (or fail to 
play) in the process of adjustment to consolidation, cutbacks, and 
deregulation, and 3) to identify issues, problems, and opportunities 
that deserve thfe attention of persons who jtake an interest in maintaining 
and strengthening state school improy&jient capabilities. > ^ 

■ Background and rationale . As part of its larger policy to reduce 
federal involvement and intervention in Education, the hew Administration 
proposed a massive consolidation of federal categorical programs. Although 
its efforts to consolidate the very large federal programs serving 
disadvantaged and special education pupils were rejected by Congress, * 
approximately 30 categorical programs, all concerned with some aspect of 
school improvement, were consolidated, and at the same t'ime, cuts of 
approximately 10 to 15 percent were made in the authorized levels of, funds 
for these consolidated programs, while the regulations associated with 
these programs were drastically simplified. The effects of these changes 
will, be experienced in the 1982-83 school year. However, -state education 
agency planning had to begin in late 1.981 if there was to be an orderly 
transition of responsibility from the federal to the state level. Although 
it is anticipated that some members of Congress may resist further 
consolidation and cuts in categorical programs, it is highly likely that 
the fteagan administration will propose further consolidation, seek deeper 
cuts in existing levels of authorization and expenditure, and further 
remove the Department of Education from exercise of detailed regulation 
and monitoring of remaining federal programs. It is # clear that the 
present consolidation effort is just the beginning of a larger political' 
battle that will be waged over the next several years concerning the 
nature and t scope of .federal involvemerlt in education.* , 

With the shift in responsibilities and control of funds to the states, 
knowledge concerning the ways in which states will deal with school 
improvement efforts becomes vital in understanding how R&D-based school 
improvement efforts should be directed. Our review of several policy 
studies (Kearney and Vander Putten, 1979; Turnbull, 1981; Rosenthal and 
Fuhrman* 1981) that anticipated the current consolidation indicates that 
the various state education agencies are likely to respond in quite 
different ways to federal consolidation. Likely responses are perhaps best 
presaged by current and past SEA leadership styles vis-a-vis school 
improvement. 

In states such as California, the state has developed its own 
categorical programs th'at have, sometimes anticipated and usually augmented 
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«?T^ al *- ff °^?;^ For example ' in 1972 the California State 
Prooram it £li^j!l2 (CSDE)„ established the Consolidated Application- 
Z»nl^ /" 1 . t0 9 et 5 er and simplify application procedures for funds 
available from several federal and state funding sources. The IroZm 

fnnr 5 l S - 9 ? anS through sch001 districts 9 can use a'singfe 
application, for any or all the sources covered by the program The 
Ca ifornij School Improvement Program (CSIP) rep?esents P T Sgin tive 
2ll!iPKi a,l tf •** educ ? tional ref0 ^ renewal at the school 

1972 EartJ Ch ldhI^%J^ ary /ES? ram ' Which can be traoGd bade to the 
half o? IL ctl?5?c Education (ECE) program, now involves approximately 

3ttr?Iti f at6 lL P ! b l 1 S S ? h °° 1S and thWee f0UrtnS 0f School * 

(e Li ? l 3te Applications, CSIP, and many other state programs 
ottln i " staff development, AB 551; the Professional Development and 

for 9 S D ec X?E fnlf' am ?2 ded f y AB , 4151; the California Master Plan 
£Lo5 fl Education) provide a legislative-administrative policy context 

«c2SS ^XM^"-."^ *" le -ls and ffii? 



0 



In general, these California programs represent an interesting 
combination of state "regulation" with a strong emphasis on loca planning 
^^^^JXS^^^A is an entire?yvo?ln n tar; 9 ' 



qUlte about aSvT^ry^^t^ a^d V ^ ^ 

and implementation processes, but It leaves selection of the content and 
emphasis of programs almost entirely u/to school building and distfict- 

IS LfiSiJj 0 " makerS ' ' a u5 U activel * encourages and supports a review 
and evaluation process that involves peers and that places heavy emphasis 
on formative rather than summative information. Another example: The' 
nilllil!! 1 ! Proflc } en ^ Testin 9 Program is mandatory and has a specifically 

?t a nS,7Hc e V eneral - Struct !i re - However ' the content of the tests and the 
standards for passing grades are ?eft to local school districts.' Hence! 

• 2thS ^ e e K S f e moderate ** neayy state-level prescription of process 
" SbSiSn??! f«Jf b 3 t --- Ve fr f mfeworks tliat y Qt 9"ows and encourages ' 
pSn^t?nn a l0Cal decision making as to form and substance of the 

2S2J?2tEI g 5f B * t ? at J*?*? t0 bliild and strengthen an intrinsic 
■ 2BSJS«rJ5lI»* he school and the district to accomplish monitoring and 
evaluation functions. Is California increasing or decreasing state 
£X a .! 1 ? n ^ ThlS P a 1 icular patterft defies simple categorization. It 
appears to be increasing its regulation as- to process but decreasing it, 
il *? ilPJEi 1 ]? prescr * ed /Vameworks, as to content. In any case" t 
J?rfI«U5? i5 e i S ?<• °? im P rovement efforts are aimed at increasing 
educatioSa? 'JSL ]2 S r 52 C,pa £ , °? J" *, he P lannin 9 and implementation of - 
SSiSn! lL P W? S * a ? the ! ch ° o1 level and at strengthening local 

me an ?oV atta!n1n r ; C t t hlr el H detenninati0 '? ° f 9 ° als and standards and the 
SLIJ i " J n 3 l h . em ' However » running counter to this Increased 
emphasis on local determination is the fact that the state now orovldes 

?n PP a S™ " 7 2 P ? rC6nt , 2 f Public elementar * a " d secondary n s?ho P o? fSnds. 
hi 22! i a ? d d ' stncts in tne state are increasingly constrained 

M^, 0 ^ 5 ^aeral, state, and local court orders; 'state! county, and 
local ordinances; and other governmental sanctions. , 

n^wJ he Su ^flaMve and administrative policy structures and philosophies 
ESlS^Ii rt0P1Cal and " ntextual Rework within which political and 
» I^!!?^ * •°" cernS re 9 ard ™9 consolidation may be worked out in California. 
If consolidation were the only issue, planning and Implementation would not 

V 
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be so problematic* But, the consolidation will occur along with massive v 
cuts in federal funds at a time when the N state surplus, which, has supported 
local public sc^ols in the aftermath of Proposition 13* is exhausted* 
'Further exacerbating the fiscal situation is the likelihood that the 
econoniy will remain sluggish for, the rest of 1982 and into 1983. Given the 
general scarcity of funds for education, efforts to sustain school 
improvement programs may fare poorly against bthejr compelling demands for 
educational funds. How consolidation planning and implementation get 
carried out in a general environment of scarcity and retrenchment and who 
gains and who loses in the process may tell us a great deal about the 
probable .course- of California school improvement and technical assistance 
efforts over the next several years. 

Nevada and Utah each have distinctly different contexts and histories 
that suggest the possibility of quite different consolidation-scenarios. 

Neither Nevada nor Utah has developed stat£ categorical .programs 
comparable to those found in California. The Nevada SEA >has generally 
relied almost entirely on federal regulations and the state code to , 
provide star>dards for educational program regulation. Moreover, the 
Nevada state c6de is remarkably unobtrusive.* Given a small population, 
only 17 local education agencies, a historically strong propensity to 
favor local over state control, and a very small SEA staff, the Nevada 
SEA has, tended -to assume a low, Unobtrusive profile vis a vis the LEA^.** 
Aside from isolated legislative mandates (e.g., student minimal competency 
testing, ^certification requirements for all certificated staff), jschool 
improvement efforts in Nevada aVe typically local and isolated. However, 
there is recent evidence that informal arrangements for the exchange of 
information have developed among LEA staff (e.g. among the curriculum 
directors in five LEAs— Carson City, Churchill, Douglas, Lyon, apd Washoe). 
Giv?n a conservative population and a traditionally local stance toward 
school control, Nevada educators can be expected to welcome both 
consolidation and deregulation but to be concerned about cuts in federal* 
founding.*** 



* .Wirt examined the extent of state control in 36 areas of school policy, 
using statutes, constitutions, and court opinions to derive a scale of 
state control on which the 50 states were scored and ranked in 1972. 
Nevada ranked 46th, Utah 30th, and California 22nd. Scoring 2.84 on a 
* 0 to 6 scale, Nevada's state control in 1972 could be characterized as , 
allowing moderate local option under state-mlndated requirements. Utah's 
score of 3.42 and California's score of 3.65 could be characterized as- 
allowing only very limited local option under state-mandated requirement^ 
(F.M. Wirt> "What State Law Says About Local Control," Phi De lta Kappan , 
April 1978, pp. 517-520). * 

* * » 

** Two of Nevada's 17 LEAs (Clark County and Washoe County) enroll 
approximately 80 percent of Nevada's K-12 public school population. Of 
the remaining 15 LEAs, 10 have enrol lments"l>T< less than 2,000. 

*** In 1981-82, federal funds accounted for &.0 percent of the total dollar 
revenues fron/all sources for K-12 public education in Nevada. This was 
very close^ro the.national average (8.1%) and slightly higher than the 
federal Tunding percentages for Utah (6.1%) and California (6.8%) 
( Education Daily , May 20, 1982). Qo 
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Utah is much closer to California than to Nevada in its propensity 

* eq ^ y ° Pt1 ° n under ^^e-mandated edu a? on . 

rl?!i£2!l t However, there are. marked differences between Utah and ' 
California in size, demographics, culture, historv DolitiS «+h^ 

factors that have produced distinctly dlffeS" rtrte role ^ in SduJational 
improvement and innovation in the twb' states. Given a rel at !elv small 
ESw ™ll J° h sch ;°l d^tricts, a' remarkabi;%USeno5r e p o?ulat on, 

the chS?ch "^Jti!!!^?.? 1 ! 1 ^ 11 * V ?l ued the home ' ^ school, and" 
fr!m ?S c^tnl *hS HJS ah ha ?« sua Py en^yed respect and attention * 
rrom its citizens but hardly munificent financial support.* State-level 
leadership in tfc SEA has tended to emphasize statewide pannina and 

^opmnt to focus public attend* "IS s ppSrt on a ' 
limited number of priority areas, and to provide highly responsive 
technical assistance to specific LEA requests. responsive 

fho itllt U l dh ? du< r at ° rs , share concern of educators elsewhere about 
the impact of cuts in federal funding, they confront even more nre«ino • 

with severely limited state and local revenues.** We may anticipate that 
25 wi ? SP T d t0 educational Prograoi consolidation at both the state 
and local le Vj el as an opportunity to define and deal with hiqh-prioritv 

t U S™Si 1 »S r S lanS ; J ma ? 0r - theme alread y evident is how to £*li2 
enro P nme2t s d S l ^h t ?nn qUal1ty ? duMt1on " ^en confronted with increasing 
enrollments, diminishing per-pupil resources, and increasingly severe losses 
of talent among professional staff. 

Framework forthe State Ef fects Studies . Figure 1 illustrates the 
genera Iramework that was applied in each of the three state studies and 
ILt J c ?" os s-study«Snalysis. The framework Is based on three related foci 

reSSrd^to l5u C ^Iln CtS 3 ""^ act !?l taken by the federal government In * 
regard to education: program consolidation, resource cutbacks and Droaram ' 
and resource deregulation. Examination of the effects of these actloTcan 
Jbe organized around a set of questions for each: 



7$ 

inn*!? It second only to Alaska in the number of school age children per' 
100 adults age 21 and oyer. Public school enrollment K-12 In 1978-79 was 
over 98 percent of total K-12 enrollment in the state, and 93 percent of 
c5:i^c°ll men J W ? S White "on-H^panlc. While Utah educates a^MrS more 
?i e JJ 001 u 9 ?' on the avera 9e, and holds them-in school longer, 

c £ eS S !u W1 5 h mU ? 1ess money - Utah s P ersonal Per school child 

is among the lowest 1n the U.S., and the number of pupils per teacher s 

F br rfl 82" Ts)* 3 * (WaUer Talb0t * " Utah EdUCation »" Stah'lc ools ' 
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Utah public school enrollment has increased each year for at least the 
past four years in grades K-6 and for the past two years in grade! 7-9 as 

Sii^hS^Sl W?" 12 St111 Sh ? W deClin?n9 e ^ ol " me «t. At tSe same 
time that enrollments are increasing, teachers .are leaving to take 
higher-paying jobs In energy industries- and other fields. 
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FIGURE 1 . 

GENERAL FRAMEWORK FOR THE STATE EFFECTS STUDIES ' 
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• Program consolidation 

fZ 12 SS^ 1 *!! 1 . ag f nc1es and organizations planning 

for and implementing the consolidation of federal programs? ■ 

How are state-level agencies and organizations Dlannina 

(if SSllSlSf 1 " 9 ' the COnSoll - dat?on <* 5e P n?o n Ss 
i 

• Resource cutbacks 

What are the apparent and anticipated effects of cutback* 

What are the apparent and anticipated effects 'of cutharkc 
efforts? rGS0UrC " °" Stat6wide ^ucat?ona e r?mSr f o^ent CkS 

How are the apparent and anticipated effects of euthark* in 

USLrSn^ aVailable f0r local ^ucati6n 1 SS ' e^e t 
efforts affecting state-level activities? 'H'uvemem: 

• Program and resource deregulation 

What are the apparent and anticipated effects of federal 
deregulation of educational programs and resources? 

How have state-level agencies responded to' or taken the 

nd'sfaJroSL'l" 9 Chan9eS 1n regulation <* both feSeral 
and state programs, resources, and regulations? 

^ca?ionai U9 a^f e 2 uestions can applieo to a broad array of ' 

IZol ftSctiS tE^T" 1 ?'* 1 "*^ 8 stud > the * have been brought to 
VrhLic tun .? tlons . that s "PPort instructional improvement services to 

SSlSi,. 1 *? S nma !? OTphaSls was on dissemination and utilization « 

let v ? e IlSfS'S! SerV I C6S ' t6Chn1cal assistance- serv'ice nd 

sSpport f e unct1on f s. deVelOPment and -"d on other related 

information services,* staff development activities, and technical 

e J c";?' ? 1 U t * e J« ar ? us ^ n y P rov1ded within ind?viLa programs' 
fm^tlni^ S * ucat1o J>- I" us ' 1n order to construct a picture of each 
'InSf!?!2 I" the a 99regate and illustrate the overall effects of 

fflS^irtWSrf? de ^ ulat1on ' « 1s r necel;ar?L°exam1ne 
select^ w f ^ 1 ° n l n several pro9ram areas - We have 

consolidation, cutbacks, and- deregulation: * regarding 
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• Chapter 2 of the -Education Consolidation and Improvement Act 
of 1981: Consolidation of Federal Programs for Elementary and 
Secondary Education 

• The primary state-supported .school improvement program or project 
in each state, if applicable ^ 

• Compensatory education programs 

The federally supported program— formerly Title I of ESEA 
0965), now included in the Education Consolidation and 
Improvement Act of 1981 as Chapter 1 

State-supported compensatory* education programs, if applicable 

• Special education programs 

The federally supported program, P.L. 94-142 

State-supported programs, if applicable 

* * 

Chapter 2: Consolidation of Federal Programs for Elementary and 
Secondary Education , Chapter 2 consolidates 28 education programs 
previously authorized under six different education acts, vests basic 
responsibility for the administration of Chapter 2 monies in state 
education agencies, and vests responsibility for the design and 
implementation of local programs assisted under Chapter 2 in local 

» education agencies. Our assumption is that the most visible general 
changes in each state will be associated with changes in administration 
and implementation of programs and activities consolidated in CKapter 2, 
primarily because of the number of programs and amount of monies 
consolidated. However, we recognize that it- is not feasible to trace 
the effects of changes in all 28 program areas. For that reason, and 
also because this stucly is focused on dissemination functions, we have 
focused primarily on changes in dissemination and improvement programs 
and activities*: e.g., Basic Skills Improvement (the former ESEA Title 
II), dissemination programs and projects (the former ESEA Title III), 
Educational Improvement Resources and Improvement in Local Education 

4 Practice (the former ESEA Title IV). 

State school improvement programs . As indicated in the introduction, 
the effects of federal consolidation, cutbacks, and deregulation may also 
be Reflected in improvement programs initiated and supported at the state 
level. In the past, a potentially substantial flow of federal resources 
into each state .agency may have allowed greater slack or discretionary 
use of available state-level resources for establishing and carrying out 
statewide improvement efforts. It is important to identify changes in the 
capacity of states to initiate, implement, and maintain state-supported 
improvement efforts that stem from changes in federal and state support. 

> 

For example, in California, the California School Improvement Program 
(CSIP) stands out clearly as the major statewide effort* Thus far, the 
combined forces of the California State Assembly and the California State 
Department 'of Education (CSDE) have been able to maintain direct fiscal 
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2h2I5 f S r u P II[ t !? 1pat1n9 - Schoo1s and dis ^icts, and the CSDE has 
the effect £ P?lnSl?; d ?5 d i rect C ? E consul ^nt assistance even- as 
nJ \t t , °V ro P° slt ion 13 have reduced educational resources. 
Whether (and if so, how) CSIP is continued will provide considfrable 

?tatl n wI? e - Chan9es 1 ! the state ' s improvement capacity. Candidates 
brhardprJr?Ln mP JS Vem n nt i, pr09raniS or P r °J fiCt s in Utah and Nevada will 
*L c J i 2 1 d entl . f y- Perhaps the closest analogue to CSIP in Utah are 

IrLli ?^ r ° dUC r vity Pr °J ects - " e have not identified a state-level 
school improvement program in Nevada. 

Compensatory education programs. The major focus here is on the 
effects of changes-primarily fiscal , cutbacks and deregulation-in the" 
federally supported program. However, we also wanted to identify the 
eTTects ot these changes— again primarily as cutbacks and deregulation— 
on existing state- supported programs. Compensatory education for 
educationally deprived children in low-Income areas (ESEA Title I) is 
^nn^m 9 Sf! V^f S^f 1 Nation funding program. Although this 
program has been left intact under the Education Consolidation and 
Improvement Act of 1981, Chapter 1 of that act significantly revises key 
administrative provisions and regulations. 

For example, local education agencies are no longer required to 
target Title I resources to educationally disadvantaged students with 
the greatest need for assistance; LEAs are required only to assure that 
the funds are provided for the general category of educationally 
disadvantaged students. One question raised by this change is: What 
attempts will be made at the state level to see that students with the 
greatest need remain the primary focus of attention? One possible and 
permissible state-level action could be for an SEA or state legislature 
to set forth binding priorities for the use of Chapter 1 funds as long 
as they did not conflict with other provisions of Title I or with other 
federal laws. In states, such as California, that have state-supported 
compensatory education programs, the questions are slightly different. 
One question could concern the extent to which regulations for the state 
program are revised tp make them consistent with the federal provisions. 
Another could be how they have been revised to make them more flexible 
and to permit broader use of funds. 

Special education programs. Here, too, we are interested in 
identifying changes in programs for special education at both federal and 
state levels. The major focus is on the effects of changes- -primarily 
deregulation-in the federal P.L. 94-142, Education of tflte Handicapped. 
Although this program is not included in ECIA, regulations covering 
state and local special education are also undergoing revision. Moreover, 
these revisions are coming at a time when some SEAs and LEAs are still in 
the process of reorganizing their special education programs and resources 
to meet the previously imposed federal requirements./ In addition, this 
program, perhaps more than any other in recent American education, was 
established primarily through the efforts of a grass roots constituency- 
the parents of ^handicapped children-and it was often opposed by the 
education establishment at state'and local levels. 

« 

In contrast, some states-California and Utah among them— have 
strongly supported improvements in special education and have established 
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state-supported programs that predate, and in some aspects supersede, the 
federal requirements* Examples of .questions to be raised here are: In 
the face of diminished federal resources and regulations, will advances 
that have already been made .in special education be slowed or reversed? 
Will special education constituencies organize or reorganize at state 
£nd local levels to encourage or force continuation of' special education- 
improvements? In states with state-level special education programs,-^ 
how will resources be organized or redirected to maintain or continue! 
improvements already made? Will such changes significantly influence* the 
level bpttirection of school improvement support functions directed to. 
speciarVdtication needs? 

! 

Key issue areas ** The central concerns of this study can be organized 
around four key issue areas; context issues, activity or action issufes, 
output issues, and outcome issues. 

Context issues identify and illuminate the background against which 
specific actions or events take place, within and across states. In 
particular, these issues help to make sense of the events and actions] 
that are currently taking place (or that are likely to take place in tihe % 
future) by placing them in the perspective of actions and events that I 
have already^taken place* and by 'identifying and explicating the political, 
economic, social, and special-interest forces and actors that appear tp 
be significant influenced in shaping the changes that occur. 

Activity or action issues are concerned with identifying where and how 
various school improvement constituencies, strategies, and programs become 
involved (or fail to become involved) in the planning and implementation 
of changes resulting from federal and state consolidation, cutbacks, and 
deregulation. The particular focus of these issues is the constituencies, 
strategies, and programs associated with the four program areas previously s 
described and the dissemination and utilization functions that support 
those programs. The identification of ways in which the various 
constituencies, strategies, and programs might be better represented in 
the planning arid -implementation process is also of interest. In addition, 
action issues include past, present, and likely future trends in funding * 
by function and by program. 

Output issues are concerned with identifying and describing the 
actual, immediate, or current effects of consolidation, cutbacks, and 
deregulation on each function and program as well as on the overall 
school improvement capacity within and across the states.* Specifically, • 
this means identifying what services have been significantly reduced or - 
eliminated, how programs or agency offices have been reorganized to carry 
out services and functions, and what alternative approaches (if 'any) have 
been or are being instituted to provide improvement support. 

* . * • 

Outcome issues are concerned with projected, longer-term effects of 
these changes on schools and other educational agencies, such as county 
offices.,. Due to the short time span of the study, outcome issues will 
be considered on two levels: first, in terms of the expectations of our 
informants; second, in terms of our own predictions of the effect of these 
changes on schools and on other educational agencies that support school 
improvement activities. 
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TABLE 1 N 
DATA SOURCES FOR STATE EFFECTS STUDIES 
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AGENCIES & 
1 ORGANIZATIONS 


— — 

INFORMANTS , 


DOCUMENTS' 


State Departments of 
Education 

1 * * 


Deputy Superintendent for 
Instruction or designate 

Heads or deputies of 
affected divisions/programs 

Manager of Consolidation . 
r icinning*iiT applicable; 

Fiscal planning staff 

Evaluation v staff 


Consolidation plans 

- for federal .consoli- 
dation . \ 

- fqr state consolida- 
tion (1f any) 

SDE guidelines/regula- 
tions for consolidation 
(federal and state) 

i 

SDE newsletters 
SDE memos 

ouu coo rcicaoco 

SDE budgets 


State Boards of 
Education 


State School Board 

Executive, President, or . 
.designate ' 


Policy statements 

Extracts of minutes of 
board meetings 

Press releases, reports 


State Legislatures 


Education Committee aides/ 
analysts (CA) 

Education Committee members 
(UT, NV) 

Legislative research office 
staff 

• 


t 

ouiiiiud nes ot .relevant 
legislation, past and 
present 

oumuikj i i co OT IcylSlaLlOn 

that failed but may be 
"resurrected" as model 

State budgets—education 
related 


Governors' Offices 

1 r 


Education special 1st(s)/ 
advisor(s) 


Policy analyses, 
position papers 
Press releases 


Educational 
Associations, e,q. : 

- State Teachers* 
Association 

- State Superinten- 
dents 1 Association 

• State Principals 1 
Association 


As <5f)P'{a'Hnnfl'f'f'fr ove 

Association Executive 
D1 rectors 

Association legislative 
staff (if any) 

.40 


Newsletters 

Legislative analyses 

Position | *pers v - 

Agenda, reports of 
relevant workshops, 
meetings 
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♦ „• Approach . Investigative field work (Murphy, 1980) provides the 
model for thk research approach tsed for both Tasks 1 and 2. Instead of 
remaining onsite for extended periods of time, researchers visited 
relevant organizations and conducted* intensive interviews, observed the 
organizations and environments vifeited, and collected relevant written 
documentation* The basic procedures and strategies for preparing the." 
stucjy design, collecting and analyzing data, and preparing and reviewing 
reports ftir Tasks 1 and 2 were alijiost identical/ The data sources .for 
the State Effects Studies are listed in Jable 1. 

Description of the Staff Development Effects ^Studies ' '" 

• ■ " i - ' ' 

■Introduction. The purpose of the staff development effects .studies' 
Is to determine the effects of grant consolidation and fisc'al cutbacks 
on state, intermediate, arJfr local] educatiorr agency capacities and t 
relationships in thevspefcific sector of staff development. The State' 
Effects Studies accomplished in Task 1 focus on the big picture of 
state-level planning and implementation and on the g^eeraj implicatipns 
for statewide school, improvement activities* Task 2 is a companion 
effort that traces the fallout effects on staff development programs as 
seen at the state, intermediate, apd locdl levels* For t^purposes of , 
.this study, staff development A 7 $ defined as "a process designed to foster 
personal and professional groWth for individuals . . ♦ having as itr 
ultimate aim better learning for students and continuous responsive 
seJf-renewal for^educators and schools" (Dillon-Peterson, 1981, p. 3)'.: . 

y A deliberate overlap exists between Ta^k 1 and Task 2. Taskl looks 
at state-level knowledge dissemination and utilization functions, includin 
♦technical assistance, staff development, and information dissemination in 
several priority prograp areas* Task 2 collects detailed data from 
state-level infQrmantyabout "the staff development sector in order to 
trace the. impact of'retrenchitept, consolidation, and deregulation on 
inservice education activ1t1es^\relationships, and programs from the 
state level through the intermediate level to the ^cal school district 
and building levels* 

* The context for staff 'development * Current conditions in educational 
organizations underscore the need- for staff development activities at all 
levels* State, intermediate, and local education agencies are struggling 
to maintain programs an^l services. In the process, they are reassigning 
senior staff and layipg off employees who have less seniority. There are 

% few vacancies- in schools. This reduces, the need for a large pool of **— 
recent 'graduates from colleges coeducation. An older teaching force 

sfaced with .increased vprobability of staff reassignment, then., points to 
a potentially substantial demand for inservice- -not preservice--education 

' for "teachers. As retrenchment continues/ staff development will become 
even more crucial for maintaining program quality and professional ^ 
.preparedness. . • 

Furthermore, the present climate seems to discourage personal 
excellence among educators. The professional growth of educators is a 
low public priority. Apprehensive about the evaluation of their 
performance, mary teachers* become protective and defensive rather than 
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growth- oriented". Psychological and physical iso-lation characterizes 
their professional existence and hinders their opportunities to learn 
from each other. Few formal rewards acknowledge excellence in school 
teaching or administration (Dillon-Peterson,U981,* pp. 1-10). 

^ Against .this backdrop of uncertainty, lack of public confidence, 
S and low morale, staff development efforts also provide a means for dealing 
with staff perceptions and evaluations of professional competence and 
self-wprth.' In order to improve schools— even to maintain the existing 
level of quality— inservlce education seems essential. Yet, such 
programs are in jeopardy. As state, intermediate, and- local educators 
redefine their priorities in the face of consolidation and fiscal 
cutbacks, the future. of staff development remains uncertain. 

* 

' • * Fallout in the FWL serv ice' region. The context in' which educators 

presently find themselves is predominantly influenced by three factors 
. a weak national economy, shortfalls in state, and local tax revenues, and 
changing enrollments. These conditions are forcing reductions in 
fr. educational services and programs; at various levels in the educational 
• community. How are'local education agencies cutting costs and operating 

programs with restricted budgets? They are: '. 

• consolidating and closing schools 



• eliminating or coordinating programs 

• reorganizing grade levels 

• cutting. teacher, administrator, and instructional 

specialist positions 

• reassigning teachers tQ areas in which they. may have 
little or no experience (Roth, 1981, pp. 43-48). 

California schools have faced retrenchment precipitated by a variety 
of fiscal difficulties since the early 1970's.- Declining enrollments have 
reduced state aid. The Serrano decision to equalize per-pupil spending 
reduced funds available to some districts. Inflation eroded the buying x - 
powfer of school funding. Proposition 13 severely curtailed the capacity 
of local education authorities to generate revenue? from property taxes. 

Recent Stanford University research sponsored by the Spencer ' 
Foundation studied the ef/ect ,of retrenchment on high schools in Northern 
California. It uncovered the following typical responses to fiscal • 
cutbacks and uncertcinty: 

• Schools were consolidated. 
1 Teachers were laid off. 

• Administration and central office positions were eliminated. 

• Curriculum service and instructional support staff were reassigned 
to teaching positions. 

• The school day was reduced so that st*ff needs could be pared 
proportionally. 
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• Programs were .modified or eliminated- -especially elective, 
remedial, and advanced placement courses. 

■- i • • 

• Teacher aides ware not. rehired. i * 

i 

- • Maintenance of schbol facilities was cut back. 

• "Frill" programs, such as extracurricular activities, staff 
development, and audiovisual. services, were' reduced jor eliminated. 

t Team teaching was instituted to serve students in multiple grades. 

Generally, schools have responded to^ltrenchment in ways that can be 
characterized as passive and reactive. fThey have accepted budget cuts 
without trying .to prevent them or defending the' quality, of education. 
Administrators and teachers seem unprepared for periodic decline, not 
having been trained to handle negative growth. They are under attack for 
low productivity, as evidenced by declining test scores and rising 
discipline -problems, yet they are expected to produce better results with 
fewer resources. Educators are in a double bind. If they wort harder and 
do more with less, they will confirm the! suspicions of those who believe 
that there is substantial waste in public agencies. However, if educators 
allow the downward spiral to continue, public criticism is bound to 
continue (Robinson and others, 1981, pp. 49-65). 

In 1981, Educational Dissemination jStudies Program staff conducted 
informal interviews to identify current trends and develop future., 
predictions for education in the Far West Laboratory service region. We 
wanted to obtain a preliminary view of ^he effect of retrenchment on 
local, intermediate, and state educational programs and policies. The 
implications for staff development are (numerous: 

• There was confusion and conflict over whether leadership in staff 
development should come from the SEA or from county offices. Both 
agencies emphasized that sudh services to school districts were an 
essential part of their 'overall program. 

L 

• State-supported county offices were facing a serious cut in funding 
for the 1981-82 school year. Some county offices were having to 
absorb a 25 percent reduction, and they had no fiscal reserves. 
This necessitated a rapid redefinition of roles and priorities. 

• One county office in California adopted an entrepreneurial tactic 
for obtaining additional funds by marketing its workshops and 
staff development programs to any organization on the^West Coast 
willing to p^y for those! services. Another more solvent county 
office added a program planning and evaluation coordinator to its 
staff because it recognized the increased need for such services 
among local districts at a time of retrenchment. 



A budget analyst for the California State Assembly visited LEAs 
and county of fices* to ask Iwhat their reaction would be if state 
monies traditionally allocated to county offices for staff 
development were given dinectly to districts to use at their 
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own discretion. Needless to say, most LE*s were In favor of such 
action, while county office staff predicted that the resulting 
competition among public and private organizations and consultants 
to provide staff development services to schools would be fierce. 

• Assembly Bill 777, signed Into law by Governor Brown 1n June 1981, 
contains a School-Based Program Coordination Act that may 
significantly change the design and operation of school programs. 
This voluntary program enables districts to coordinate the 
categorical funds that they receive from the state and focuses the 
authority to exercise this coordination at the school building level. 
Under the law, a School Site Council develops, a Coordinated School- 
Based Program Plan for approval by the local and state boards of 
education. — — 

• o 0C *l education agencies are challenged to do more with less. 
Staff development is one of the supnort services that appears to 
have suffered during the current retrenchment. Administrators, 
central office staff , and subject area specialists are being 
reassigned because their positions have been eliminated. There 
are few 1f any individuals left in district offices who have the 
expertise, time, and resources to provide Inservice education for 
staff. * 

• Nevertheless, staff development 1s likely to remain a useful, if 
not Indispensable, strategy for making more. effective use of 
school personnel throughout the 1980' s. Secondary-level 
administrator training was chosen by both the Nevada and Utah Far 
West Laboratory Advisory Committees as the area 1n which they 
most wanted assistance from the FWL Regional Service Program. 
The FWL Regional Service Program is now working with state and 
local educators in both states, providing programs of training 
for secondary school administrators. 

Research questions. Task 2 describes the outputs and effects of 
deregulation, consolidation, and cutbacks on state, Intermediate, and 
local support for staff '-velopment efforts in some detail. The Intent 
is ttrdescrlbe the fallout from changes in federal and state educational 
policy. Because Tasks 1 and 2 are interrelated, the research questions 
guiding both studies are similar. Task 2 focuses on the following 
questions:. 3 

• How have federal and state grant consolidation influenced 
staff development efforts and program configurations at 
the state, Intermediate, and local levels? 

• How have federal, state, and local funding cutbacks affected 
staff development policies, priorities, and programs at the 
state, Intermediate, and local levels? 

• How have federal deregulation and corresponding state 
responses affected staff development evaluation and 
accountability at the state, intermediate, and local 
levels? 

i 
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• How have planning and implementation pf staff development for 
schools or instructional improvement at state, intermediate, \ 
and local levels responded to consolidation, retrenchment, and 
deregulation? 

• What key. individuals or groups influence staff development 
activities at the three levels, and what are the results of 
their involvement? What, if anything, are they doing in 
response to consolidation, cutbacks, and deregulation? 

• What pattern as funding for staff development followed over 
the past th»*.e to five years at all three levels, and do these 
fiscal trends point to a probable future staff development 
scenario? 

> • What are the existing and expected effects of consolidation, 
cutbacks, and deregulation on the capacity of state, 
intermediate, and local education agencies to provide staff 
development services? 

• What are the likely staff development outcomes resulting from 
st^ate, intermediate, and local responses to altered educational 
policies? ■ 

• What short-term and long-range impact "will these outcomes have 
on educational quality, instruction,* and school improvement? 

Study design . Task 2 provides descHptions and analyses of the effect 
of consolidation, cutbacks, and deregulation on staff development efforts 
supporting^Thstrriction improvement-oriented services to schools. Educators 
at three organizational levels were interviewed according to the following 
pattern: 

• SEA administrators and consultants working on staff development 
activities in California, Nevada", and Utah 

• administrators and consultants from four county offices in 
California 

• building-level and central office staff from three LEAs in 
California, one associated with each of three county offices 
included'in the study 

• central office staff and building-level principals and teachers 
from three LEAs in, Nevada and three LEAs in Utah , * 

Because Nevada does not have intermediate service agencies, Task 2 
has been able to document and analyze staff development activities in this 
state only at the state and local levels. Utah does have four small 
regional centers that provide some-services to smaller districts in the * 
state. For California, tfre situation is far more complex. Agencies at 
all three levels tend to remain quite active. They have had to be 
responsjve to state-sponsored fiscal and programmatic reforms while 
retaining their" own priorities. 



• * 45 
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g—MTSrttii !? local a ' 96 " c1es ™ e selected by us1n9 th ™ 

* at°s 9 t r utnt C eS; 1541 "' $UCh * S Sl2e ' ™ Uh > locatio "> 

* commitment to an ongoing, long-term staff development effort 

* SFSISI 1 ! 1 * f f res ? urce& ( h "^n. material, and financial) ' 
for staff devel opment ' 

Two waves of data collection were planned. The first wave nf nn <^t P 
visits and interviews was conducted in spring 1982. At that time 
a^d 1 ?Jh n ?7i d 3 ta ^re collects. Interview notes, observation reports 
J2iiI Ch ^5 1 u docuraen 5 a * 1on obt ^ned onsite contributed to the 1nte?1m 
report, which was critiqued by outside reviewers. The second chase of 

ag ncle 'ifa?? ItZVj Md Octo W 2 ? ISe Sducat o'n 

fnS wfi « all - three states a 9 a1n "t™ visited, and staff of Intermediate 
data cn? A 9 fn ieSlW ?^ lnterVieWed by ™*P*™*- This second wavTof 
suggested b1th/ C ^ d nif 0 5P? rtun J t ? to fil1 *n gaps or to make conges. 
toT?pfratU h of C Jni^ r6p0rted act1v1ties ^ ^ 

Approach. Investigative field work (Murphy, 1980) also Drovldes the 
data colTicTTon. approach for Task 2. Researcher visited state-level 

^1rt2Jl!!L^^ CM \^ 1 2 Cal d1Strict off1ces and scnoo 
vlsliSd and^nl ^^ d S S * °5 Ser ^ th 5 or 9an1 Z at1ons and environments 
It 111 ctftf colle J ted ^flevant written documentation. A number of people 

fot^fef of Sa'a^oJle^on?"' l0CaMeVelS ^ 
State- level' informants Include: 

• SEA staff primarily responsible for staff development 

^leadership and service delivery 

• members of the state boards of education or their 

administrative staff 

• ed ^^ 0 J i ^ mittee members of the state legislatures or 

• executives or staff of state professional education 

associations 
. • educational journalists 

• special-interest group spokespersons 

• state leaders in staff development. 



) 



County office informants include: 

o 

.. superintendents and assistant superintendents of schools 

• consultants providing staff development services 

• coordinators of consortia or other efforts specifically 

focused on staff development. ' 
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Local educatiofi agency 'informants include: 

• district superintendents and assistant superintendents 

• central office staff responsible for or involved in 

staff deyelopment services 

• district representative's of teacher unions 

• principals arid assistant principals 

• faculty members* * 

This final report is in four parts. The other three volunies- 
School Improvement in California , by Carolyn Cartes 



School Improvement in Nevada , by William Hering 

School Improvement in Utah , by Sue McKibbin • 

—contain detailed information, including small case studies of local and 
intermediate agencies, describing current conditions, planning activities, 
and probable impacts of cutbacks, consolidation, and deregulation on 
state, intermediate, and local education agencies in each state* 

This present volume, Researched School Improvement in the Far -West , 
focuses on the following topics:- 



t cross-state analysis of staff development effects 

• implications for educational R&D, dissemination, 
and school improvement 

• the future for educational R&D, dissemination, and 
school improvement in the Far West. ^^^^ 



Each of these topics is summarized in the following chapters. 



4 

si key findings for each state 



• cross-state analysis of state and local perspectives 
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' KEY' FINDINGS FOft EACH STATE ' 

Summary of Findings in California ' 

u -S^e and local contexts. The state of California has 1 042*Wal 
schooldistricts and 58 county offices of education nth a k 1m? 

schoS 'SPjfi" 1n th S " at1on - For many years, CaliforniTs pSbl c . 

~«TtB! ^W^2- a Slt^oTr^ufe^n ' 
financial support and inflation. Between 1974- 75 1981 S nlS Ln!* a ' 

In cSrtSrt' sfatp £«„H-? W6lfare ex P end1tures ^creased 225 percent. 
incSS U g pS °" S6C0ndary 6dUCat10n 

Diibl J h S,!rit r f«S ar,y B r J a S ° n ? f0 " th1S reduct1on 1" the level of support for 
public education. Before Proposition 13 was passed 'in 1978, more than 

A?te P r r p C a e s aq ° e f ^PrTO/^^eduMtlon 'came frm local revenues 
Atter passage of Proposition 13, that level dropped to about 20 percent 
and state -support pose from 40 percent to 68 percent. Thus state 

8F 1 l?for ittl^ ^E 0 " Increas^Tlmpo'Stf^In June 
SzLSH ° J voter f a PProved -three more initiatives that are expected 
to reduce state general fund revenues by jure than $2 billion in the next 
three years. Further, when the 1982-83 state budget was passed in i JunT 
ener "aid 3 - o P c^S J*™: 1 ™"" adjustment wis in^Sedlor'Si^e"' 

a!df!rthi? cSt SSJ b?2!ta C «-i E !Pi n + that T U inc ^ase.may be eliminated 
ana Turtner cuts may be made as legislators attempt to ward off the 

tS \ IhltV* ft? ed . 1nc »: eases *" the state deficit'. It!?s understandable, 

educat^n in ihIri a at e « UCa 5?r S , ar t COncerned about the fut "re of public * 
most of ?h™« §Z Sta J e * . A1 * hou ? h som e maintain an optimistic outlook, 
5M! ^ ^Interviewed reveal concern, frustration, or 

that ie S teHn h d P t S hr emat,k ? b1e , that 50 ^ of the agencies and groups 
XJLIS* I I? and ^ e p(tople whom interviewed preserve an active 
interest in the search for ways to improve their proqrams. California 
education is suffering from lack of support . The effect^ of state c. th^.c 
and consolidation are now exacerbated by federal actios The most * 
important factor affecting education in botf ! stat and loca ^ntexts 
may be this general reduction in financial support. 

r S * at ? Pann ing for and response to ECIA Chapter 2 . In February 1982 

Governor Brown appointed the 32-menber state Chapter 2 advisory Sttee 
Advisory committee members met for a total of nine dajs t dSSrSSf thJ 
LEA allocation formula and to make recommendations for use of the 

?SI° ra A^L!?P r ^ n L of Ed ? Cat1on ( CSDE > Ponton o? Chapter 2 
funds. After hearing and discussing many proposals, they aareed that 
80 percent of the the ECIA Chapter 2 funds should be allocated to local 

190 minimi: ^fZI for ? 1a , educatton a 9 en<:t « received a total of 
i„ iSw «? fr"? categorical programs now consolidated In Chapter 2. 
In 1982-83, California 1s receiving $42 million In ECIA Chapter 2 finds. 

. . ■ * 43 ■ •" 
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After the state Assembly budget committee made changes in the 
Advisory Committee's recommendations, $33.8 million (80.5%) of the total * 
goes to LEAs. Of th/$8.2 million (19.5%) allocated to state purposes, 
$200,000 was earmarked specifically for the Constitutional Rights 
Foundation- (a private group that received federal funds in the -past), 
$220,000 will be used for committee and board meetings, $300,000 will 
provide partial support to federal teachers' Venters for one year, $1.3 
million will support local participation minigrants. The remaining $6.18 
million was allocated for CSDE K-12 activities. 

The CSDE portion will be used for eight programs: improving academic 
curriculum; youth employment; improving school climate; parent involvement; 
community education; assessment, research, and evaluation; management 
assistance; and state administration. 

Local response to ECIA Chapter Z' . The $33.6 million expected for 
LEAs and county offices will have different consequences. Among the school 
districts, 13 percent will lose more than. one third of the- funds that 
they received in the previous year; l'0~percent will lose less than one 
third; The remaining 77 percent will gain funds, but 34 percent- will 
receive only the minimum allocation, $2,500. There will be a few big 
losers and no big winners. Districts that stand to lose the most' include 
large urban districts wi£h high concentrations of minority students. 

Wd do not yet know how all districts will spend their Chapter 2 money, 
whether it is less°or more than they received in the -past. Given the 
context of general reductions in funding, it would not be surprising if 
few districts attempted to develop new programs. We do know that many 
districts will attempt to maintain existing programs that were supported 
in the past with funding from categorical programs. Strong staff 
development programs, for example, usually will be continued. Programs 
intended to increase the achievement of minority populations will probably 
continue under the educational improvement and basic skills programs 
authorized, by ECIA Chapter 2. 

Impact of federal cutbacks and state shortfalls on funding for other 
education programs . Generally, the trend in California districts has been 
to minimize reorganization. State-level response 1s typified by the 1981 
School -sBased Program Coordination Act (AB 777), which gives districts 
increased flexibility in implementing requirements of the California 
Education Code. Districts can request waivers for almost, any program, so 
long as students' educational needs are met, state costs. are not increased, 
and certain rights are not violated. The same legislation allows schools 
to coordinate categorical funds in order to conduct a single schoolwide 
program. It is anticipated that there will be many requests to parallel 
submission of revised plans for the school improvement program and plans 
required for ECIA Chapters 1 and 2. 

Special education programs have also been affected by revenue 
reductions. When the California Master Plan for Special Education was 
approved by the legislature in 1980, the provisions intended to assist 
districts in meeting their new obligations were not fully funded. By 
April 1981, California faced a $117 million deficit in special education 
funding. .The legislature has responded by reducing state fiscal 
responsibility. It also relaxed the requirements for services of classroom 
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aides, allowed larger classes, and cut the number of state-level special 
education specialists. These moves, combined with the fiscal difficulties 
resulting from reduced ECIA Chapter 1 funds, will continue to. create 
problems for California schools. 

Impact of consolidation, cutbacks, and deregulation on program 
organization . Generally, the trend 1n California districts has beten to 
minimize reorganization. State-level response 1s typified by the 1981 
School-B.ased Program Coordination Act (AB 777), which allows districts 
Increased flexibility 1n Implementing requirements of the California ' 
Education Code. Districts can request waivers for almost any pcogram, "so 
long as students' educational needs are met, state costs are not increased, - 
and certain rights are not violated. Schools are also allowed to 
coordinate categorical funds in order to conduct a single schoolwlde 
program. . . * ' 

t 

Most requests for waivers have been motivated by fiscal' concerns 
raised by such things as summer schoolfrljjnch programs, and driver education 
programs. It. is anticipated that there will be many requests to parallel 
submission of revised pla\ns for the School Improvement Program and. plans ' 
required for ECIA Chapters 1 and 2. . 

There have been few changes 1n staff role assignments or programmatic 
emphases. Business is proceeding as usual, despite uncertainty and -the... 
virtual absence of slack resources. Innovation in program reorganization 
has not been a' major thrust, except 1n the areas of productivity and quality 
control. 

Trends 1n staff develo pment. California has a history of state- level 
support for staff developm*;<c activities. The state-supported School 
Resource Centers. jand Professional Development and Program Improvement 
Centers (PDPICs) provide good examples. Although support for these centers 
wlU not continue in the same form as In the past, there are Indications 
that staff development will continue to be supported at all levels*. 

For example, the EClA Chapter 2 advisory committee approved the CSDE's 
state purposes plan, which Included two Important staff development 
components. The committee also approved the setting aside of $300,000 of 
the state purposes portion of Chapter 2 funds to support federal- teachers' 
centers for one year while they seek other funding. Local districts will 
use some of their Chapter 2 money to support six of these seven centers. 
Finally, existing School Resource Centers and PDPICs will be consolidated 
as- part of the elementary and secondary education initiative in the 
governor's Investment In. People program, which creates 15 regional Teacher 
Education and Computer (TEC) centers. County offices are participating 
1n the design and Implementation of these centers^ which will provide 
staff development opportunities. 

v It seems clear that staff development will continue to receive 
support, especially when 1t 1s linked with specific program Improvement 
activities. However, 1t also seems certain that generic or general staff 
development activities, especially new efforts, will be uncommon. These 
will be seen as "frills" that can be cut back or cut out as budgets get « 
tighter. *" 
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Summary of Findings in Nevada x f 

State and' local contexts. The 17 Nevada school districts are in 
frequent contact with each other and with the Nevada Department of , 
Education (NDE). This informal networking characterizes the' spirit of 
cooperation found throughout the state. The two largest districts enroll 
80 percent of Nevada's students; these two districts and the Nevada 
Department of-Education are. viewed as important resources by the 15 
smaller districts. 

School district budgets are lean. There is very little money to 
' invest in innovative- programs* Because the state revenue base has been 
reduced, state aid to school districts will not ^increase to account for 
the effects of inflation. Districts have been asked to prepare contingency 
plans for a reduction of 3.5 percent in 1982-83; further reductions are 
^ anticipated in, the following year, Mo£t-districts are experiencing growth, 

although at a much lower rate than in 'previous years. As the size and 
» number of classes in a district, increase, district administrators,. school 
principals, and classroom teachers are placed under further strain. 
With the exception of their ECIA Chapter 2 funds, Nevada districts do not 
have the luxury x>f planning and implementing innovative programs. 

' i 

State planning for and response 'to ECIA Chapter 2. Few problems were 
encountered in implementing Chapter 2 Guidelines, despite their ambiguity 
and the. confusion that the deregulatofy intent of the law could have 
. caused. The block grant advisory committee required by law met twice. 
Its members were quick to reach a consensus both. on the LEA allocation 
formula and on the state agency's share, of Chapter 2 funds. The process 
of. developing, distributing, completing!, and returning the application 
form for Chapter 2, funds was completed speedily— by Jur.e 30, 1982. All 
interested parties— the blQck grant advisory Committee!, NDE staff, the. 
State Bo'ar'd of Education, andi district staff— worked veil together., 

The Nevada Department of Education will receive the full 20' percent of 
state ECIA Chapter 2 funds allowable unjier law. However, the actual dollar 
amount represents a 40 percent cut from the level received „in the previous 
year for the program^ that have been consolidated. State agency staff 
will use this money to continue activities in five areas: administration, 
basic skills support, support for state^de testing and proficiency 
programs, communication between educators end the public, and dissemination. 
The Nevada Department of Education , has; been preparing for reductions 
since 1977, and it does not expect to terminate any staff. However, it 
will be necessary 'for the NDE to cfo less in nearly every area. • 

' % Local response to ECIA Chapter 2. f Statewide, school districts stand 
to gain from ECIA Chapter 2. LEAS will receive in excess of $600,000 • 
mtire under Chapter 2 than they received from the programs included in 
Chapter 2. Two districts will receive less; 15 will receive more. 
Nevertheless, the gains are relatively small. In most cases, the amount 
of; new funding available to individual districts through Chapter 2 .is 
simply not enough to have a great <}eal of Impact. 

An analysis of Chapter 2 applications indicates that almost all 
districts will use these funds fqr the purposes specified in Subchapter B, 
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Educational Improvement and Support Services." Many districts propose 
to use their Chapter 2 money to support and extend exist fng programs. Some 
of these programs are staff development efforts. Given an environment 
in which they are being asked to do more with less, 1t 1s not surprising 
that few Nevada school districts will use their Chapter 2 allocation to try 
something new. However, these funds do allow districts to support programs 
that they would otherwise have to abandon. . 

. Impact of federal cutba cks and state shortfalls on funding for other 
education programs. Most Nevada districts will receive less funds under ' 
ECIA Chapter 1 (formerly ESEA Title I. The effect of this shortfall 1s 
aggravated by the fact that Inflation has reduced the capacity of districts 
to continue some programs and retain some staff. The Nevada Department 
of Education will also suffer a reduction in support for all but two 
Title I activities. The NDE will de-emphasize Its monitoring role for 
these programs. - J* 

Because state support for the NDE has not kept pace with inflation 
and because the level of support 1s expected to be reduced by 10 percent, 
the agency has not been able to provide full staffing. Fourteen authorized 
positions are unfilled. There will be 'fewer consultants, less travel, and 
a general reduction 1n support for programs. 

Impact of conso lidation, cutbacks, and deregulltion on program 
organization. Despite cutbacks, consolidation, and deregulation, the 
general trend has been to minimize reorganization. Nevada's local educatlor 
agencies have not yet experienced significant shifts in staff assignments 
or -programmatic emphases. Business is proceeding as usual, notwithstanding 
the uncertainty and the virtual absence of slack resources. Innovation 
is not a major thrust, except 1n the area of productivity. However 'the ' 
effect of ECIA on' the Nevada Department of Education has beenfar more 
pronounced. A reorganization that clearly mirrors the shift in federal 
role and funding levels has already been accomplished. 

Trends in staff development. In the districts, staff development 
tends to be related to specific projects or Instructional thrusts. 
Numerous districts are using some of their Chapter 2 allocation to support 
such staff development activities. Other districts see staff development 
in more generic terms; such districts will use their Chapter 2 monies to 1 
support individualized 1nserv1ce activities, to maintain an existing * 
teachers center, or to establish anew professional development center. 
Jn most cases, however, staff development will suffer, because districts 
have less money for faculty released time, traVel expenses, college course 
tuition reimbursement, and outside consultants. Staff development may 
be one of the "frills" that is cju\ back or cut out. as budgets jet tighter. 
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Summary of Findings in Utah 

""■ State. and local contexts, the Utah State Office of Education has 
invested the past twenty years in developing strong bonds of informal 
sharing and networking with^the 40 school districts in the state. The 
tendency is for peoplejto^have long tenure as school administrators and 
State Office st^ffr^This has'nurtured high levels of trust, communication, 
and understanding among educational decision nfakers throughout the state. 
The new State Superintendent of Public Instruction, the former / 
superintendent of one of Utah's more innovative districts, promises to ' 
continue this tradition. 

The state is experiencing unusual growth due to a high' birth rate 
< ' and some in-migration. These factors, combined with' a lower average age 
and larger family size than exist nationally, have created a critical 
statewide need for expanded school facilities. Because the state lacks 
funds to undertake a massive building program, the legislature has- 
encouraged districts to undertake productivity projects. Two districts 
are now experimenting with alternative ways to serve more students in 
existing facilities with existing staff without decreasing educational 
quality. 

School district budgets are lean. There is very little organizational 
or financial slack to invest in curricular innovation. As the size and 
number of classes in a district increase, district administrators, school 
principals, and classroom teachers are placed under further strain. Few 
if any school districts have the luxury of planning and implementing 
innovative programs. Expanding without sacrificing quality becomes the 
focus of distrlctwide efforts. 

State planning for and response to ECIA Chapter 2 . Implementation 
of Chapter 2 guidelines went smoothly 1n Utah. The block grant advisory 
committee worked well with State Office staff and the State Board of 
Education. The Chapter 2 application form was distributed, completed by . 
districts, and returned by June 30, 1982. A colleglal working relationship 
existed throughout' the process, which enabled everyone involved to "reduce 
the unnecessary effort that federal ambiguity and confusion over 
deregulation guidelines might have caused* 

The State Offica will use its ECIA Chapter 2 allocation to support 
eight priority programs selected by the State Superintendent and the State 
Board of Education. Combining^hapter 2 funds with mineral lease monies 
and some carry-over funds provides the resources necessary to support the 
priorities on a statewide basis. Extensive planning and proposal , - * • 
development by State Office staff preceded the selection of priorities. 
*A high level of Interest and activity will most likely continue throu^out 
» the 1982-83 school year. State Office use of Chapter 2 monies to mobilize 
state leadership capabilities 1h support of specific priorities, rather 
than simply to maintain existing staff positions, is exceptional and 
deserves commendation. \^ 

Local response to ECIrt Chapter 2 . As in Nevada, most School districts 
in Utah stand to gain more from ECIA Chapter 2 than they will lose. Almost 
$1.2 million more 1s allocated to LEAs under Chapter 2 than the individual 
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districts received under the separate programs consolidated by that 
legislation. Seven districts will lose money to Chapter 2, but 33 others 
will receive more. .However, .their gains will be relatively small, f most 
22 J n he amount of new fading available under Chapter ! will not be 
SSSrJ! S?? ? UCh im P ac V, What 1s, more, some of the more- entrepreneurial 
obtained 1? JlL 1 2!*V ,rMt dea i^ the federal assistance that they 
blwk grant. P competitive categorical programs included 1n the 

dUfrilfXH °f LEA Chapter 2 applications -Indicates that almost all 
maSr Si Za allocat1 "9 •J" of thei > Chapter 2 money for Instructional 
EEtoSLi f^rHSfS?** •*S B S are , alS0 f u PP° rti »S inservice and staff 
UJJhTIK* ? I * S W1th these deregulated monies. Other special 
tlltit .25 * d1stric * s na med were gifted and talented, basic skills, 
career education, and community education. % 

tn ctiy S J ha Ju- ne th1rd of L the applicants plan to use Chapter 2 money 
tLfZl EE? 1 !!! I 6 ? ^ the d1str1ct * G1ven an environment in which 
2H ? 5< b f 1 ? 9 aSl ? ed t0 d0 more w1tn less » « ^ not surprising that few 

Sme?h^i St np: C ' S 10 Uta + h W111 use the1r Cha P ter Z allocations to try 
"9 P ew "- or even to perpetuate existing special services or 
r n Sril^i r09ra - S ; Dere ?"lated Chapter 2 monies offer a modicum of 
supplementary assistance that can alleviate gaps in the general fund. 

„a * m i? aCt ° f federa1 c utbacks and state shortfalls in fi nding fnr 
VnA rhS y r^P^-u !i or the P^t three years, ESEA Title I (now • 
♦2? Gfi Vu has L dbsorbed federal fu H 1n 9 cutbacks. The effect of 
ulLt Zll f al V\ as t ee " aggravated by the -fact that threats of even ' , 
IZlti+t 5 an t 1ast ; minut e decisions about funding levels reduce the 

of r Sch00 ]? to maintain continuity of students, staff, and 
programs. Every, district that we visited had absorbed significant 
rS 1 ,n * T J*l? ^ . "funding over the past three years. Coupled with 
Sftml ? S ° f ;2 flatlon » these reductions^ curtailed the districts' * 
elimi^tori Provide compensatory education services. Staff have been 
eliminated, funds for travel, supplies, and indirect costs have been 

Sta^e OffS^^ Tltle K I 1 ! t ! , ? ols T ar ? no l0 "9 er be ™9 served*/ The 
2 !- haS !2 S ^ one half - t1me Title I consultant, and, because . 

?L JI2 H 1t •! de-emphasizing its monitoring role and increasing 
the time that it spends on quality issues. - p 

with ?nS?^ S - le 9^1ative support for the State Office has not kept pace 
J12 11 fla 5 1on » the agency has not been c ableJ;o give staff the raises 
that they deserve. Furthermore; some specialist positions have been 
eliminated, because inflation has reduced the buying power of state 

hnlT.lr °IZ for . staff ' J 1th the new.emphasis on selected state priorities, 
however, there is hope that remaining staff will be able to provide the 
most effective leadership and programmatic support possible. 

M ^pact of consolidation, cutbacks, and deregulation on progr am 
■ £ * at .^sewhere, the general tendency 1n -Utah's locaf education 
rnncM?5?S a bee " t0 , make as few changes as possible. Despite -utbacks, 
s fc' fnd deregulation, the State Office has lost little staff 
and every effort is. being made to maintain existing programs and services. 
However, the State Office of Education was reorganized shortly after the 
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new State Superintendent of" Public Instruction took office in summer 
1982. As in. Nevada, it appears that the reorganization responds, at 
least in part, to changed federal policies and levels of funding for 
State Office activities 1 . In Utah, innovative efforts 'are focused on 
productivity. . 

Trends in staff development * The State Office has established 
itself as a. key provider of educational professipnal development in 
Utah. . District staff commented frequently that state agency consultants 
had never turned down a request for assistance. State specialists 1n 
many programmatic and curricular areas visit the 40 districts to conduct 
workshops, provide on-site consultation, and offer their support in 
other ways. Because sane of these specialist positions have been 
eliminated, districts have lost a valuable source of Information and 
'tnsen/ice education. 

>> Staff development in the districts tends to be related to specific 
projects and' instructional thrusts. Numerous districts are using some 
of their Chapter 2 allocation to support these staff development 
activities. Others see staff development 1n more generic terms and 
plan to use their Chapter 2 monies to support Individualized inservice 
activities, to maintain' an existing teachers 1 center, or to establish a 
new teachers' center. In most cases, however, staff development will 
suffer, because districts have less money for faculty released time, 
travel expenses, college course tuition reimbursement, and outside 
consultants. .. Staff development may be one of the "frills" that is cut 
back or cut out as budgets get tighter. 
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. * h ^ t c h ? U9h there jrj mass1ve differences among California, Nevada, and 
Kmil.? 1 ??' c °JP° s1 tlw ^ population, and v many social, economic, and 
Idllllinl 1 ?h 0 nSl0 K n ?, {Ho0 ^ 1981) ' there is one' Profound similarity for 
fW a? 8 JKi? l1 S,fh h °° lS 1n all , thfiee states are confronting major 

no bee aK^rrff,S^r a ^ Cept l ons iJA cal fund1ng for sch00ls has 
SSLKI * V 2l fset th e effects of cutbacks in state and federal 
funding for education. Although education has received considerable 
attention and fiscal support In all three states, state support has not 
S P ih?2.?l th lnf J atl0n ' N™. with the economy both of the nation and 

recession ttlt? ISVT " 9 Second year of no 9 rowth or a <^ a * 
ISSSlS-i I a ? d l0ca J ax revenues are Insufficient to meet all 
educational and other social demands. When these shortfalls are coupled 
with severe cutbacks in federal education funding, the overall picture 
Ind 9 ?^? 1 ]i V m ' /^educational agencies at state, intermediate? 

stav 5 in ^iLfl/ff* 1 " 9 ! 8 * 8 ^ S ? rv1 u ces » and Dr °9 rams 1" order to , 
™StUn5lI hudget limits. n general, the emphasis has been placed on 
maintaining basic educational services at the cost of reducing or 
lUXw" 9 dlsc : etl0nary Programs. Th.e net effect has been to reduce, 
sometimes severely, the capacity of educational agencies at all levels 
If or continue Innovative programs or to support many asjects 

?Lh^ ed9e - U J ll1zaUon e * 9 " throu 9h Provision of in service training, 
technical assistance, consulting, travel money for attendance at irairnng ' 

EE?!? 10 "?! .""P^ngs, curriculum materials centers, information services). 

5Sp L CUt 5* ks have . been felt most severely by three classes of pencils 

tl , ^ at ;° n , a9en f ie 5 (SE ? s) ' "entrepreneurial" Intermediate agencies, 
and large urban local education agencies.* 

m^-ni^h^^e"^! 0 " a< t enc1 ? s - Fede ral cutbacks have hurt all three SEAs, 
5Xl!! y ?u Se 3 ! ar 9e portion of their staff is supported by federal 

S2?I P ?lnJ5V™ bl J at J on of federa1 cuts C0U P led with the Inability of 
state eglslatures to increase state funding to SEAs so as to offset 

ThSrl.,?? LT 21* H that each u SE f ma y oe'^rced to make staff reductions. 
TJese cuts, may bj deep enough that they cannot be managed by normal 
attrition and retirements. Reductions 1n force may be reauired 
S2«?-S e :? ant " bumDi ; n ?" or "challenging" of positions, reassignment, 
consolidation of positions, and so forth. Adding to the uncertainty 



♦Institutions of higher education-particularly schools, colleges, and 
departments of education (SCDEs)-have also been affected by reductions 
J«c!?? er J V n ?4 S 4 tate fund Jng. The largest effect for most SCDEs 1s the 
result of declining enrollment. This has now been exacerbated by cuts 

iLlt I 5 tudent aid * Cuts in fund1n g for educational and social 
h*ll S.« a S^ 1n some federal categorical programs, such as Teacher Corps, 
??nr I J* ad SOme f fects - But » with a few exceptions, attrition In 
named I th t T " aS ** haS in the three claSSes of a 9 e nc1es 
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among SEA staff is the prospect that further cuts may be required over 

the next couple years that may affect both SEAs and LEAs.* 

County offices . The 62 intermediate units in the region (58 county 
offices in California; four regional centers in Utah; no intermediate 
units in Nevada) depend on i mix of federal, state, and local funds. The 



intermediate units in both California 
difficulties in maintaining staff and 
traditional service areas (e.g., spec 



and Utah are facing severe 
programs, especially outside their 
al education, instructional materials, 



computer services). The more entrepreneurial county offices in California 
that competed successfully for categorical funds are particularly 
threatened.** / 

Local educational agencies . The 1,099 school districts in California,' 
Nevada, and Utah show tremendous diversity. Ranging from the massive 
Los Angeles Unified School District, which has an enrollment exceeding 
500,000, to more than one hundred districts in California that have 
enrollments of ress than 100, these 1,099 districts provide education 
for approximately 5 million students in grades K-12. Some LEAs are 
located in areas where the population density exceeds 1,000 persons per 
square mile, while others are located in areas where the density is less 
than two or three persons per square mile. In some districts, the white 
non-Hispanic student population exceeds 99 percent. In others, Hispanic 
students are in the majority. In some large urban LEAs, particularly 
in Southern California and in the San Francisco Bay Area, there is great 




* The Jarge state surplus that the California legislature had used to 
fund schools was exhausted in 1982. The 1983 state budget provides for 
a less than 1 percent cost-of-living adjustment for schools. Decreased 
•state tax revenues in 1982 and an uncertain economy suggest that there 
may be even less state aid for schools in 1983. The Nevada legislature 
operates^on d biennial budget. The 1982-83 state education budget was 
set last year, -but the' legislature's Interim Financial Committee can 
reduce authorized allocations if funds are not available. Nevada school 
districts may have to accept an average reduction of 3.5 percent. There 
is aV'j great uncertainty about 1983-84. In Utah, limited rtate education 
funding capacity will be severely strained over, the next several .years 
due to current and projected enrollment increases in most Utah LEAs. 

** The effect of federal consolidation on these entrepreneurial county 
dffices may be devastating. In 1981-82, 16 of California's 58 county 
offices'received federal funds for programs now consolidated in ECIA 
Chapter 2 that exceeded $50,000. Totaling almost $3.9 million nd 
averaging nearly $243,000 per office (the median is approximately $124,000), 
these 16 county offices received'^ percent of all such funds received 
by California county offices and 7 percent of all such funds distributed 
in the state- Under California's ECIA Chapter 2 formula, funding for 
these 16 county offices would be reduced by roughly one third in 1982-83 
and by roughly/another third in 1983-84. By 1984-85, these 16 county 
offices would receive an aggregate of less than $100,000 (less than 
3 percent of the sum received in 1981-8?), averaging less than $6,000 per 
office; no county office would receive more than $24,000. 
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st h udlStc 1 i er ^H'H?c? 5 h ! re ar ? large numbers of non-English-speaking 

enrollment increases, particularly in the ower grades,** AltKIah 521l? 
enrollments are increasing in manj LEAs, the grea* Majority if LEAs in all* 
three states are facing serious financial problems. State and n! i ! a 
support has not been sufficient to offset incased costs In CaliLSa 

ttlt t 8 e Pe t r h C e n ?98°3 f SiirW pbbl1c ™ c2 f ^ ' 

1 percent.' 9 Increases direct school aid by less than 

Although cuts in federal education funds mean less of a loss a* a -v 

EST JSTlStia f Ud9 ? % l0Cal 6dUCat10n asen ^ es than h * do ?or 
state and intermediate education agencies, there are massive different 

in the degree of impact that these cuts w 11 have on Individual LEAs In 

these three states. For many urban districts, the cuts in ESEA Title I 

(compensatory education, now ECIA Chapter l),Nn impact aid! and n 

other federal programs represent large losses. In other districts th* 

lli'ltl CUt l 1 e SSeS 0f onl * a f *» P erct ^ HoSever.ln none of 

the three states is there any indication that the state legislature can 
appropriate funds to offset the federal losses completelyf 9 And! only 
jnjery rare cases can local tax revenues be counted on to offset thfese 

ECIA Chapter 2 State Allocations 

int 0 ^Ii h S U9h th r e J? some evidence of minor conflicts among various 
TZlli r; UpS " 'I 1 three states in deliberations on ECIA Chapter 2 
perce'n^ for the S * A s 20 

cL P ?? d ^- UCh °S e Iu conflict ' Perhlpl the*™™ relison^at'lhe datively 
small portions of the total education budget that were at stake.*** 

rhant^V!- 1 °!i at 1 on „ f ? rm} ™' S1nce at least 80 percent of ECIA 
th fftJ, l m t- mSt Jt e all u ocated t0 local education agencies, one of . 
the first decisions that the state advisory committee in each state 
had to make involved the formula for allocating these. Chapter 2 funds. 

L«!!f eWl /l^ C 2l 1for !? ia ' s K - J 2 student enrollment is now nearly 44 percent 
£ , ( 26 L H S? 1 ?A fl °? Black '- n Asian or Fili P ino ' a « d °' 8 * Native 
than 3?Snnn c u^l 1 ? 81 „ la W a9 ? census in grades K^12 classified more 
than 375,000 students in California's public schools as limited- or 

Cai n i"fS?nJa S '; S t P nSi in ?*i Jhls figure represents more than 9 percent of 
California s total K-12 public school enrollment. 

Tq^^n; ? rad6S K " 12, for the 1981 " 82 sch001 * ear ' California reported 

and*L5a5a a I 1 ?'" 6956 !T the previous year ' Utah a 3 ' 4 P ercent increase, 
and Nevada a. 1.1 percent increase. 



*** 
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While the Nevada committee could be concerned about equitatrle distribution 
among just 17 IlEAs, and the Utah committee had to consider allocation 
among only 40 LEAs, the California committee had to consider allocation 
among 1,099 agencies f58 county offices, 1,041 LEAs). rs Nevada and Utah, 
nearly all LEAs would/ receive (relatively small), increases. However, 1n 
1980-81, school districts and county offices in California had received 
about $80 mil lion yfrom funded federal programs now Included in ECIA. This 
figure dropped to about $47 million -in 1981-82, but the total LEA share of 
Chapter 2 funds was expected to be less than $34 million in 1982-83, which 
represents a more than 25 percent cut from the previous year and much less 
than half of what they had received two years previously. Moreover, the 
1,099 agencies (school districts and county offices) had not participated ' 
equally in the benefits of these categorical programs. The Los Angeles 
Unified School District (LAUSD) was faced with a possible loss of $7 to 
$9 million in various Chapter 2 programs. LAUSD and 28 other districts 
were„confronting a total loss of nearly. $18 million due solely to the loss 
of ESAA (school desegregation assistance funds). Thus, the LEA allocation 
problem was quantitatively and qualitatively different in California, 'in 
Nevada and Utah, the issue was how to allocate funds equitably; in most 
cases, the Chapter 2'funding represents only a very small addition to each 
LEA's budget. In both states, it was actually possible for SEA staff to 
meet in one room with representatives of alTLEAs to discuss possible . 
allocation formulas and to receive individual comments from each LEA. In 
California, the decision was far more difficult to make. Eleven hundred 
local agencies had a stake, and a few of them .could lose millions of dollars. 



In Nevada and Utah, the LEA allocation formula that was recommended 
and approved was the result of minor modifications fn each state's general 
school funding formula. Because these formulas had been worked out over 
years of legislative negotiation, they were generally accepted by LEA , 
representatives and' others as a reasonable compromise. However, the 
situation in California was far more complex. California State Departmenft 
of Education (CSDE; staff made a .major effort to develop a database showing 
the amount of federal funds that every California district and county office 
had received in 1981-82 for all programs included in Chapter 2." This was 
an enornjpus task. Apparently, no one office in the U.S. Department of * 
Education Education or in the CSDE had all the information. This 1981-82 
funding information was used as the basis for developing and comparing • 
several different allocation formulas. Differences in impact were 
considered especially important, since CSDE staff read the equity pontions \ 
of the law as meaning "equal negative 'impact." Computer runs demonstrating ; 
'the impact on each of California's 1,099 districts and county offices were 
provided to state advisory committee members.* 



* An analysis of 1981-82 funding showed that 18 of the 28 programs included 
in Chapter 2 were actually funded in that year. Of the 18, one is a formula 
entitlement program (ESEA IV-B), and the rest are application programs'. The 
three largest programs— ESAA, ESEA IV-B, and ESEA IV-C— accounted for 85 
percent of the federal funds allocated. ESAA, which accounted for 35 percent 
of the funding, served only 29 districts. In 1981-82, Los Angeles Unified 
School District received $10,493,746 for programs included in Chapter 2, and 
the four largest recipients (Los Angeles Unified, San Diego City Unified, 
San Francisco Unified, and Stockton City Unified) together received more than 
$17 million. At the other extreme, Amador County received $86. More than 
57 percent of all California districts and^ county offices received* less than 
$5,000. On a per-pupil basis, more than half of the districts- and counties 
in the state were allocated less than $6, wtvile 97 received more than $15. 
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Rejecting formulas based entirely on 1981-82 federal allocations nr 

) e p"S XfS fhJI!^ 5°K the adVisor > «— «2 t at ' 
Jhi ECI y \ 6 the /?? LEAs that had been receiving ESAA grants for 
the next several years, 2 weighted public and private enrollments for 
ow-income (AFDC and Hmited-English-prdf ident P (LEP) counts' and 
w; guaranteed all districts a minimum entitlement IpvpI tn 



.gua ranteed all districts a minimum entitlement lou^i tn fl ncu^ *u*+ ' 
tnexal ffdrtila legislature and the U.S. Department of Education will 

ara^M a s s LE fj,s ia for ecia chapter * 

• 13 Percent of the districts will lose more than one third 
of the funds that they received in the previous year. 

• 10 Percent of the districts will lose less than one third 
of the funds that they received in the previous year. 

• 43 percent of the districts will receive indreases 
exceeding the minimum allocation of $2,500. 

• allScK- of grfS™" 9 Wil 1 reCeive only the ™™ m 

Among the districts that stand to lose funds in the 1982-83 school vear 
one eighth stand to lose even higher percentages in the following two 
years as a result of the ESAA phaseout. Four major ESAA recipients will 

single? llnL L c? S ? ngeleS Un1fied > San CUy P Un fied 

San Francisco Unified, and Stockton City Unified. For these, four LEAs 
the losses next year resulting from ECIA Chapter 2 will exceed 
Si *CVlf?; a ?um that is five times larger than the combined gains of 
all the California LEAs that receive only the minimum $2,500. Even If 

a l^ a frn2 0 iQ«r t 5; r *r e ? ral CU ? S l« by 1984 " 85 ' tKese four LEAS «W sustain 
VfSSt f 5; m r 1 ? 8 i- 82 . th , a t exceeds $9 million. Over the next three-year 
period, 29 California LEAs stand to lose $17.8 million due solely to 
consolidation of ESAA.- Without the ESAA phaseout provision in the LEA 

S m Sitt thl ' S 1 P? s u * ould have had to be sustained in just one 
year. All 2| LEAs. serve high concentrations of minority students. The 

* The proposed LEA allocation formula reduces the 1981-82 ESAA funds 
received by LEAs to 65 percent in 1982-83 and to 35 percent in 1983-84, 

£2vit1o^"& IU « t n Vl e}y in 1984-85. California's hold-harmless 
provisions for ESAA districts and for county offices should come as no 

dX«?™°J *«£ ^ S ?I + Cal J fornia education politics. See Michael Kirsfs 

?t 5 6 COld J" rkey P r1 nc1ple"-funds cannot be withdrawn or 
lITJiXll! f 0 ? Ce ;'? hl ^ as found t0 a PP^ t0 ever * f ederal program 
1?h il lT U J n S h ? late , 1960 s. M. W. Kirst, "The Politics of Federal 
Aid to Education." In Berke, J.S. , Kirst, M.W., and others, 1972.) 
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staff and- Uu'dents in these LEAs are perhaps the most obvious ]osers as 
a result of federal consolidation. However, a much broader set of LEAs 
serving above-average concentrations" of students from low-income homes 
and concentrations of students with limited or no English proficiency 
will gain ECIA Chapter 2 funds next year. And, assuming level funding* 
for ECIA Chapter 2. in the two following years, these high-concentration 
districts will continue to gain.* However, these same high-concentration 
LEAs tend also to be major recipients of state and federal compensatory 
education funds. Th » fear that the ECIA Chapter *2* gains that they may 
make in 1983-84 (amounting to as much as $21.50 per'pupil when a student 
is counted as both'LEP and AFDC) will be offset many times over if the 
planned federal cuts in funding for ECIA Chapter 1 (compensatory education) 
are indeed made. ; 

To summarize, ECIA Chapter 2 provides smal 1 , amounts of federal »funds 
to LEAs (averaging approximately $10 per pupil in Nevada, $7 per pupil in 
Utah, and $8 per pupil in California). In Utah and Nevada, these amounts, 
represent small increases over the funds received in 1981 and 1932. In 
California, however, the loss |s far more substantial (from approximately 
$80 million received by school districts in 1981, to $47 million in 1982, 
to $34 million in 1983). In all three states, the 1983 EtlA "Chapter 2 
funds will represent less than Inpercent of ail the funds spent on education 
in that state . The net effect of LEA allocation formula decisions in aj.l 
three states is G to provide sums that represent small increases in their 
budget for most LEAs. Most of Nevada's and Utah's LEAs will receive 
increases, and more than three fourths of California's LEAs will see 
increases (although many will be at or only slightly above the guaranteed 
minimum level of $2,500 per LEA). The major losers are all three state 
education agencies, 16 entrepreneurial county offices in California that 
stand to lose nearly $4 million (much of this representing ESEA Title 
IV-C funds), and 29 LEAs receiving ESAA' funds that stand to lose more 
than $19 million. In addition to these 29 ESAA districts, more than 200 ' 
other California districts will be losers, and roughly two out of three 
of the losing districts will encounter losses exceeding one third of 
their 1981-82 funding. Seven LEAs in Utah and two LEAs in Nevada will 
lose funds. 



* The California LEA allocation formula double weights ^student enrollment 
when the district AFDC count exceeds the state average. It also double 
weights the LEP counts when the district concentration exceeds the state 
average. Thus, in districts with higher-than-state-average concentrations 
for* both AFDC and LEP, some students may be counted as many as five times 
in computing the allocation. While" this weighted enrollment formula 
accounts for approximately one half of the local allocation, in 1982-83 . 
(due to the phaseout), it will account for 100 percent of the allocation 
two years later. * 
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Compensatory-Education ECIA Chapter 1 

The language of Chapter l. the portion of the Educat-ion Cnnsnliriatinn 
and Improvement Act concerned with compensatory educatlo, ! statSs ihat 
federal assistance to meet the "special needs of educationally deprived 

2SJ 'Jhafi I? 6 5 U V h ^ th1S assistance sha ™ be proved 1 a 

Swort Lrf 'IL'IhTK" f urd ^some/ unnecessary, and unproductive 
and cSStrol » En Jm< C ?°° Federal supervision, direction, 

ana control. When this legislation was implemented, two issues surfaced. 

ruled^harSV^IlSVl 6 all ?5 at k 1on of f , unds « The Secretary of Education 
■SIS m&m t C ?I5? , .j at f "° u ] d . be usea t0 determine ttffi amount of 
S trlaZt i J ^dividual districts. For some districts, this meant 

NevaSa JSS i?.ft^ V ? 1 2 an 2 8 for others ' ft meant a loss ' California, 
SV?* • • J °2u ed e1ght other states and Puert0 Rico in a lawsuit 

ofthete TBnii*^ J en , S u US data t0 determine the allocation 

wli Jtll • b ? lllon made. available by Chapter 1. In all these states 

of ?unSs tS wll^™ 9 P lan ! t0 accommodate the anticipated loss 
pIw^ ll ?t Tl er l however,. the U.S. Congress took actioS that 
eliminated the need both for the lawsuit and for the contingency plans. 

w^.^ W J en Con9 ^ ss P assed a supplemental appropriations bill (and later 
a DD rox?™t 0 ^7{iRn a Pf?? 1 *"* 181 vet0 of that bill), it allocated 

il Lin 50 , milllon to compensate for losses that would have been 
c X 7 ? C ! n ? US da 3 a had be ? n used * effect * the legislation 
lil * S H*2 (and l0Ca1 d1st ^cts) will use the 1570 census data. 
SSSlS'Jl-i- 6 W 80 data 1s more advantageous, a district will 
receive additional funds to cover the difference; if 1970 data result in 

a n 9 nr a a Mnn all ;j atlon I/5i stricts are not squired to receive a lower 

* n ? dl ? tnct experienced a reduction in compensatory 

fn ti2 fI/ES !°,lh 1982 " 8 ^ sch 2 01 * ear « This ^tion relieved districts 
IL IL WeS J Lab T atory region of a n,a J° r financial concern, at least , 

ft. JT 6nt S ^?°J ? ear * However . there is considerable apprehension 
iSSca^onTro^s!/ ' ! " fed6ral aSS , tS " tanCe i" compensatory 

*mni Ji^? -° nd l s k e resu ]ted from the fact that regulations for 
implementation of /Chapter 1 are jstill not final. In California, this 

?r§5? \ P 5S 1 5-Jy imp , ortant because California Department of Education 
iu>utj staff did/ not know whether they would continue to enjoy flexibility 

In Sl?!!;! ntin9 . sch00l !? 1de r°^ ects and in d esignating schools and students 
j!rI?SU e ser r ice !: !?" of the ESEA Title I provisions that explicitly 
permitted greater flexibility were not included in ECIA Chapter 1. 

,n!J e | V ^ a ^ r -I? arn1n 2^ hat the ^'nority counsel of the House Education 
and Labor Committee publicly stated that Congress intended the flexibility 
provisions to continue, CDSE staff decided to continue to operate as if * 
the flexibility .provisions were still in force. Even so, the absence of "** 
final regulations has meant that states and local districts mus operate 
under uncertain conditions. When this uncertainty about regulations is 
combined with the widespread belief that federal financial support will 
be reduced in the future, it is understandable why districts are concerned. 

t In practice, ECIA Chapter 1 has meant that state departments of 
eoucation have reduced the number of staff available to administer 
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Chapter 1 funds, have begun to reduce their monitoring activities, and 
have sought less expensive avenues for dissemination of Chapter 1 program 
information. The use of existing dissemination mechanisms, such as 
workshops, is one means of cutting dissemination costs. Because there 
is no requirement for systematic collection of evaluation data for Chapter 1- 
(as there was for Title J t ) 9 states will spend fewer resources on' this 
^ activity as well. In compliance with the federal intent to reduce reporting 
burdens, staff in all three SEAs worked with school district representatives 
to simplify the Chapter 1 application and reporting forms. 



Special Education 

The level of support for programs included under P.L. 94-142, the 
Education for All Handicapped Children Act, increased by approximately 
3 percent during the last Congress. For two states in our region, 
this meant that 'immediate concerns over support for special education 
programs were minimal. However, California faces a severe fiscal problem 
that threatens future levels of funding for special education as well as * 
for other educational programs supported by the state. Some 32 organizations 
joined to form the Special Education Alliance of California (SEAC) and * 
to lobby for increased state support for special education programs. 
Lack of support for the state Master Plan for- Special Education resulted 
in a financial crisis that was partly alleviated by legislation passed ■ 
in summer 1981/ that reduced requirements for services of classroom 
at(Jes and program specialists. Additional relief was obtained in July 
1982, when an additional *$35 million in state funds .were allocated for 
special education. The 1982 legislation reduced state special education 
requirements even more. Nevertheless, there is a shortage of money; the 
effects of this shortage will be felt ^specially in staff development 
activities for special education personnel. The Special Education Resource 
Network in California has experienced serious cutbacks in providing 
personnel development services on a regional and statewide level. 

In Nevada* the state already offers some assistance which is based 
on the number of certified special education units that have been allocated 
to the district '($19,500 per special education teacher)/ Levels of 
federal and state funds for the current year pose no major problem^. 
However, if there were a loss of federal funds in the next year or two, 
the level and quality of special education programs offered in most 
districts would undoubtedly be affected, since it seems unlikely that 
the state will have the resources to compensate for the loss. 

Ut^h is in a somewhat similar position, watching future federal 
funding for special education with great concern since these federal 
funds support not only state and local special education programs but 
also the Utah Learning Resource Center, staff in the four regional centers, 
and several- interorganizational arrangements (e.g., the Special* Education 
% ' CSPD Council, the Special Education Consortium). 

School -Based Improvement Programs 

All three state departments of education have* supported a number 
q of programs involving provision of information, technical assistance, 
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staff development support, and other kinds of Initiatives designed to * 

*IJ I section, however, we are concerned with state-financed Droarams 
that provide support for general organizational , curricuW, or 
instructional changes at the, school building level. In California, the 
SIIFlE; s 95 001 Improvement Program (CSIPj stands out clearly as the 
major statewide effort. In Utah, the closest analogue to CS IP are the 
. two School Productivity projects. We. did not find a comparable sLte-level 
school improvement program in Nevada. - ^" Ha,au,c 5,1316 Ievei 

The California School Improvement Program (CSIP) is Derhans nn* nf 
more m2nt a l q S a in^h^ he I?"" 

tT 6 ^! 15 }: con ?™ enc i e * (e.g., teachers, IdSKstrrtoS!' parents) It 

ucc ° 2 "a ^ 9 ri -ll Vel ; iS neCeS ! a /y if ^Provement programs^are t 
" art 22* f Lf IP" f ic planning effort is needed to get people ready to 

m IJtil c + E the - r e I f0rts focused once implementation has be^un; 
(3) administrators in the district office and at the school site mukbe 

cSoS f Lff sch00 J- relat , ed d "isions should be made coo^ er tlve™ % 

resSons b a ^ v P ?c e ;n S ' a " d StUde ^' and ™ the state department's * 
f r S bl, t V t0 encourage, support, and recognize success in locally 

hut ^ttn C 5 001 ? m P rovement efforts following CSIP process guidelines, * 

Ihus al ho u rrsiP P -r fl °l ° f currl >! um co "t*nt of instructional ^e hod. 
inus, although CSIP ts quite prescriptive about advisory structures and 

rnntL Pla T n9 ^.implementation processes, h leave He rt the 
content and emphasis of program- almost entirely up to school Cldinq 
and drstnctleyel decision makers. The program .ad lively encourages aSd 
supports a review and evaluation process that involves peers art Sat f 
Places heavier emphasis on formative than on summative fnformatU 

crhn«5! Ca -! e u the x Pr0i ] ram P rovid es modest levels of support to particioatina 
schools, it has faced repeated challenges in. the stat ^legislature as a 
possibly nonessential "categorical" program. This past year CSIP llrli^ 
tlftl*™? f1na ^ ial p ^ ssures that ^de it mpo P ss blf^or^ e state 

Hbl v [he ?un P S°n V a d ?n any V f -° peratin 9 increase for s hoo s. . 

™5 5 funding for schools that already participate in the program 
must be reduced so that additional schools can join the program? Because 
CSIP represents a concerted long-term effort by the StatrSuSntendent 
of Instruction, the State Board of Education, and the state lea sla?ure 
to support fundamental grass-roots reform 1 !'s2ho6 thr ughout t he 
Ha I'* ♦ • - aS receiv , ed the solid commitment of a great many sponsors 
and participants. However, given the decline in state fax reveres and 

Su n ber n i 9 nt r tn LTsIT ^ the next * ear or two » a ™ " 
i^K - ^ H° ?nSeL P uSain? iVen ^ - d f ° ? ^ =822? 
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Although very much smaller in scale and highly experimental, Utah's 
two School Productivity projects represent a bold, direct assault on the 
status quo with respect to school organization and costs. Two years 
ago, confronted by school enrollment projections that showed cumulative 
Increases throughout the 1980' s that would severely overload the state's 
school facilities and fiscal resources, the state legislature became * * 
concerned about wsys of Improving school effectiveness and productivity. 
It Invited LEAs to submit proposals for organizing schools to make them 
significantly more productive. Two such proposals were funded. Both 
LEAs received planning grants from the legislature for the 1981-82 school 
year, and, assuming reasonable success, both will continue to obtain 
additional funds for Implementation in subsequent years. 

One of these projects is described in the School Improvement- in 
Utah volume of this final report (See McKibbin, 1982, "Foothill School 
District"). Here, in capsule form, is what 1s happening. All staff 
at a junior high school pilot site were Involved 1n the planning. 
District administrators referred all operational decisions to teachers, 
/who, among other economics, decided to cut eight of thirty teaching 
positrons, increase class size from 26 to 32, and teach severe classes 
a day. These steps save enough money to place all teachers on an 
eleven-month contract. In addition, staff salaries can also increase, 
as much a§ 50 percent in" some cases. Finally, every teacher will 
receive a bonus if achievement Increases scjioolwide during the 
1982-83 school year. The school staff planners reasoned that higher 
salaries would make it unnecessary for teachers to hold second jobs 
and that their teaching would improve as their financial security is 
strengthened. Further,^ higher salaries would help to attract and retain 
needed new talent. The staffing component of the productivity project 
1s self-financing. Moreover, by reducing the number of staff and by 
increasing both class size and the, number of periods taught per day, 
the school's student capacity has been increased' by 24 percent. 

The project went into operation in September 1982. Because no one 
at the pilot site was forced to participate and because everyone was 
involved f£om the beginning, the project appears to have some prospect 
for success. However, there are also those who feel threatened by the 
project. The local teachers' association has officially assumed a neutral 
stance, but its members are obviously concerned. As one administrator 
noted, "Everything is designed for the nine-month teacher. Now, the 
negotiated policy book is blown apart." Meanwhile, the legislature, the 
governor's office, educators, and taxpayers throughout Utah are watching 
both districts as they experiment with strategies for achieving real 
productivity. Success for either or both of Utah*s productivity projects 
may provide educators with a new conception of school improverqent attuned 
to the financial austerity that 4 many schools may face 1n the 1980's. 



CROSS-STATE -ANALYSIS OF STAFF DEVELOPMENT EFFECTS* 

a «" T ? sk P r °P° sed to stud y the effects /of grant consolidation 
and. fiscal cutbacks on state, Intermediate, and local education, agency 
capacities and relationships in the staff development' sector. 'We proposed 
to begin with investigations at the state level and ,'to trace the impact 
of retrenchment,, consolidation, and deregulation' on inservlce education 
activities through the Intermediate level to the local school district 
and building levels. In this cross-state analysis, we will discuss staff 
development efforts that are supported'by state-level efforts first, then 
local staff development efforts in all thr.ee states. . The three states 
differ substantially 1n their policies and' priorities for staff development 
efforts. It is not easy to summarize across states, but there are some 
common themes, especially at the local level. 

" f ' . ' 

State-Level Staff Development Efforts ■ * 

In Nevada and. Utah, there have been few broad-based, state-supported 
staff development efforts; the Impact of decreasing tax revenues and 
reduced federal support on staff development programs 1s, therefore, not 
severe. Although the California state budget has already suffered 
reductions, and additional reductions are anticipated, the state 
commitment-to financial support for staff development activities has 
been, greatly increased and at the -same time placed in a much more specific, 
focused effort. Why should California differ from Nevada and Utah? In 
part, the explanation rests on a recognition by decision makers (Including, 
in this instance, the governor of California and his staff) that the state 
Is experiencing a serious decline 1n the number of qualified teachers and 
teacher candidates in the areas of mathematics, science, and computer 
literacy. Although a similar deficiency 1s developing 1n Utah and Nevada, 
ther^e has been as yet no state-level effort to address. the problem. 

The explanation for this 1s also contextual. The California State 
Department of Education has provided \leadersh1p in the staff development 
sector for several years. The department maintains an Office of Staff 
Development, which has been responsible for federally funded staff 
development efforts (Teacher Centers, Teacher Corps) as well as for 
state-funded staff development efforts (School Resource Centers, 
Professional Development and Program Improvement Centers). "Utah and 
Nevada do not share this history of long-term state involvement and 
support for staff development activities. In California, the recognition 
of a state-wide concern occurred in the" context of a statewide mechanism 
for meeting that concern. It 1s not surprising that a statewide effort, 
with state education agency leadership, should result. 

In Utah, state-level staff development effort's have been supported 
through state-supported workshops and curriculum specialists who work with 
local districts. Specialists are expected to spend 70 percent of their 
time 1n the field. In Nevada, state-level efforts have centered on 



The analysis in this section was prepared by William Herlng. 
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State Board of Education requirements f or recertif ication of v all staffs 
every five years. Financial support for recertification comes from 
.district funds and (at thth'r option) from teachers 1 own payment of tuition 
costs. Nevada has also provided curriculum specialists, as has California. 
Ih all three states, the level of activity on the part of these consultants 
will be 'reduced. Nevada, for example, has eliminated one of two basic 
skills consultant positions. The other two states also plan to reduce 
both the number of curriculum' consultants and the amount of travel 
support for fieldwork. 

In all three states, the majority of the SEA r s portion of .Chapter 2 
money will not be devote^ to specific staff development efforts. Nevada 
has no specific state-level staff development plans for this money. 
Utah will use some of the Chapter 2 money for consultant salaries in the 
areas of reading, mathematics, social studies, and gifted and talented. 
In California, $300,000 of the SEA portion of Chapter 2 money will be 
% distributed among seven federal teacher centers as partial support for 
their efforts to seek continuing fijiancial support from other sources. 
Also, any county office that neceived funds from onelor more programs 
now consolidated in Chapten^r will receive, approximately two thirds of 
those funds in 1982-83 (less in the following year). Some -other programs 
in California with staff development-related activities will also 
receive some support from the SEA's Chapter 2 share. 

However, there will also be' significant state financial support for 
staff development in California.* Last year, the state committed a total 
of approximately $2.65 million for activities irf three areas: local 
school staff development programs, 12 School Resource Centers, and 17 
Professional Development and Program Improvement Centers.- Next year, 
the California commitment to state-supported staff % development activities 
will increase. However, the focus of this increased commitment will be 
restricted to mathematics, science, and technology instruction. The 29 
existing centers received a total of approximately $1.7 .mil lion last 
year. This commitment will end in October, when these tenters will 
consolidate their activities to become 15 Teacher Educanon and Computer 
(TEC) centers. The TEC program will receive a total of , $4 million. In 
Nevada and Utah, there .is ?£O t corresponding allocation of state dollars 
for. staff development. However, the State Office in Utah has decided 
to combine. state and federal carry-over funds and mineral lease monies 
with its Chapter 2 allocation to create a special fund to support 
implementation of State Board priorities. Because these state priorities 
have not yet been announced, it is difficult to determine how much staff 
development activity they will involve. 



Local District Staff Development Efforts - 

We have noted that Nevada and Utah have not allocated significant . 
amounts of state money for staff development activities and that they do 
not plan to commit the state portions of Chapter 2 money, to specific 
staff development activities** In California, although the State Department 
of Education has made a significant contribution tp staff development 
efforts, two thirds of the funding for: those -efforts now requires them 
to "focus primarily on three specific areas of concern— mathematics, 
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science, and computer education. Broad-based staff development efforts 
will continue to be supported by the state because the 15 TEC centers will 
De able to engage in some activities that are, not directly related to 
mathematics, science, or technology. Doe.s this same trend obtain at the 
local level in the three states? The answer is both yes and no. 

There are many ways to define and describe staff development. In * • 
this analysis, we distinguish generic staff development activities from 
specific staff developent act ivites. Generic- staff development 
activities, a re, efforts to develop a staff, in some general sense, by 
responding to almost all needs and concerns expressed both individually 
and collectively by staff members. In contrast, specific staff • 
development activities include the teacher-training activities that 
accompany the adoption and implementation of new curricula and pedagogical 
, approaches and that are intended to contribute to the success of these 
adoptions. A teachers' center is one example of a generic staff 
development activity. A workshop intended to prepare teachers for the 
use of microcomputers in mathematics instruction is one example of a 
specific staff development activity. This distinction is important for 
our analysis of local support for staff development. 

There are a total of nine surviving federal teachers' centers in the 
region,- seven in California and one each in Nevada and Utah. Only one 
teachers center does not expect to continue. The Clark County, Nevada, 
Board of School Trustees intends to use part of the district's Chapter 2 
funds to continue support for their center; Moab, Utah, will also- maintain 
its teachers center with local funds. (The teachers initiated this by 
suggesting that 1 percent of their pay increase be used to provide support 
for the center, but, as it turned out, the teachers did not have to make 
.this monetary: sacrifice.) Six of the seven centers in California will, 
continue to be supported by local districts, probably with" funds made 
available through Chapter 2. For example, one California district plans 
to allocate 70 percent of its Chapter 2 money to the teachers' center. 

This development suggests that generic staff development centers, 
once successfully established, can attest to the advantages of staff 
development for a district and enjoy continuing support; where federal 
money has been used to establish a staff development effort continuing 
local support may result. However, we have learned of only two districts 
(Douglas County, Nevada, and Alpine School District, Utah) that intend 
to initiate generic staff development efforts with Chapter 2 money. Our 
initial projection that staff development activities will not benefit 
from Chapter 2 money i-n the face of decreasing revenues and increasing 
emphasis on basic skills seems verified, at least in so far as new generic 
staff development efforts, such as professional development centers, are 
concerned. 

The absence of local support for "generic staff development should not 
be interpreted as meaning that staff development is not valued. However, 
where staff (development activity has not already been established and 
where-it is not perceived as valuable, it may'not be able to obtain local 
support. In contrast, specific staff development activities are supported 
when they are perceived as being helpful in the installation of a program 
that 1s valued,, Although we do not yet know the dollar or percentage amounts 
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that local districts will spend for staff development, either from 
Chapter 2 money or from other sources, we do know that most districts in 
California do have some inservice education activities planned to 
accompany other programs. More than half of the districts in Utah have 
plans for using Chapter 2 money in part for inservice education to assist 
other programs. Finally, in the districts in Nevada where we conducted 
interviews, we have found examples of teacher-training activities that 
support programs in basic skills, computer-assisted instruction, and 
other areas. We do not not conclude that Chapter 2 money is not being 
used for staff development, but we do, tentatively, conclude that, where 
generic staff development has not been present in any significant way, 
it will probably not begin. 



IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATIONAL R&D, 
DISSEMINATION, AND SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT 



One of the keystone concepts of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act (ESEA) of 1965 and of many subsequent federal education programs was 
that external support for and stimulation of innovation could produce the 
new ideas and methods needed to improve educational practice. Beyond 
providing schools with supplementary fiscal resources, these federal 
programs often dealt, either directly or indirectly, with the naed to 
build national, regional, state, and local capacity to produce, disseminate, 
and use new knowledge and technology to improve American education. Many 
of these federal initiatives employed "seed money", "change agent" or 
"capacity-bail ding" strategies to stimulate and leverage organizational 
change and curricuiar innovations in-state, intermediate, and local 
education agencies. Although some approaches included support for totally 
local innovation efforts, most school improvement strategies assumed that 
new knowledge and technology, whether created through ."disciplined inquiry," 
via research and development, or by practitioners themselves in pursuit of 
their craft could and should be disseminated broadly so that useful new 
ideas and practices would be available to educators everywhere. 

To assure better access and to increase use of documentary sources 
of knowledge not appearing in commercial books and instructional materials, 
the Educational Information Resources Center (ERIC) was created and then 
. amplified, via the ERIC Clearinghouses network, the ERIC Users Group, and 
the State Capacity-Bui laing Projects. The research and development (R&D) 
model was quickly expanded to an RDD&I model (research, development, 
dissemination, and implementation), which employed a variety of social 
and commercial marketing techniques. National and statewide mechanisms 
were created for identifying, validating, and disseminating promising 
practices that had been developed, evaluated, or both in local schools, 
e.g., Joint Dissemination Review Panel (JDRP) and Identification, 
Validation, and Dissemination (IVD). Created in 1974, the National 
Diffusion Network has matured to become a highly effective and efficient 
dissemination network. Analogous national and within-state dissemination 
and technical assistance networks have emerged in vocational education, 
special education, and other educational sectors. 

However, as the intended scope of change moved beyond simple changes 
in the content and format of textbooks or instructional materials, it was 
learned that attractive, high-quality products or practices and efficient 
mass media dissemination mechanisms were rarely sufficient to bring about 
larger-scale changes in educational practice. At least four other 
ingredients were found to be essential: (1) an adequate inventory of 
products and implementation support materials, (2) competent human 
intermediaries, (3) some change support "risk" money, and (4) ready and 
ablfe clients. Although conventional wisdom and some early studies of 
federally supported school improvement efforts argue that educational 
practitioners can learn neither from each other nor from educational R&D, 
several recent studies (e.g., A Study of Dissemination Efforts Supporting 
Schools, Linking R&D With Schools, A Synthesis of Findings Across Five 
Recent Studies of Educational Dissemination and Change) counter these 
views with findings of widespread use of R&D-based and validated 

i 
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prdct it i oner-developed products by schools where these four essential 
ingredients have been present. We shall review some of these results, 
since they are relevant to our discussion of the implications of 
consolidation and cutbacks for federal and state education programs. 

The Emrick and Peterson (1978) synthesis of five recent studies of 
.major educational dissemination programs* produced these key conclusions: 
(1) information alone is not likely to effect much "change-oriented" 
utilization, (2) the quality and the availability of materials play key 
roles in supporting and maintaining dissemination efforts, (3) interpersonal 
influences- appear to be the prime determinants of utilization, (4) what 
is done and when it is done is not as important as who does it and how 
it is done. Interpersonal style, local, commitment, training of both 
intermediaries and local staff, and time and resources tq., support a gradual, 
cumulative change process were four qualitative aspects that favored 
success. 

The Linking R&D With Schools study\(Louis and others, 1981) found 
that good R&D- or validated practitioner-developed products helped to 
create significant school-level effects on student achievement and * 
organizational change. However, the fit between product and local site 
was even more important. Products developed outside schools can be 
implemented in cTassrooms with little or no adaptation if schools carefully 
define their local needs, if school staff follow a systematic process to 
identify a product that not only meets those needs but fits the local 
context, and, of course, if a product meeting these requirements is in the 
inventory. Because technical assistance* and training were particularly 
important in producing school-level outcomes, competent human intermediaries 
did affect the degree of use and the quality c r outcomes. External 
agents providing assistance to schools fell into two distinct categories: 
generalists, who provided sustained assistance in problem-solving activities, 



• * The five studies included in this synthesis were: t 

Sieber, S.D., Louis, K.S., and Metzger, L. The Use of Educational Knowledge: 
Evaluation of the Pilot State Dissemination Progr am (two volumes). New York: 
Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia University, 1972. 

Berman, P., McLaughlin, M.W. , and others. Federal Programs Support jng Educational 
. Change (eight volumes). Santa Monica, CAl Rand Corporation, 1975 
TvoTurnes 1-5)', 1977 (volumes 6-8). 



Emrick, J. A. , with Peterson, S.M. , and Agarwal a-Rogers, R. Evaluation of 



the National Dif/fusion Network (two volumes). Menlo Park, CA: Stanford 
Research Institute, 1977. 

Moore, D.R. , and othegs. Assistance Strategies of Six Groups That Facilitate 
Educational Change at the School /Community Level (three volumes). ~ 
Chicago, 1L: Center for New Schools, 1977. 

Stearns, M.S., and Norwood, C.R. Evaluation of the Field Test of Project 
Information Packages (two volumes]"! Menlo Park, CA: Stanford Research 
Institute, 1977. 
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and specialists, who provided substantive assistance in implementing new 
practices. Money was also important. Although there was no relationship 
between the total cost of school improvement activities at a site and 
the site s success in a school improvement effort, some "risk" money was 
important. Money-was a motivator. It helped to get things going. It 
was particularly important to provide for released time so that staff 
could be involved*™ the process of selecting a solution and in planning 
for implementation. These investments go far in helping to create a 
ready and able user organization. Although total amount of money showed • 
no relation to degree of success, the study did note a significant relation 
between success and the percentage of total costs borne by local resources. 
Local financial organizational,- and personal commitment all helped to 
foster successful implementation. 

The Dissemination Efforts Supporting School Improvement (DESSI) \ 
study (Crandall and others, 1982) is particularly remarkable for its 
finding that the scope of change being attempted is related both to the 
success that can be expected and to the kind of assistance that is 
appropriate. One of the DESSI conclusions is that, if .the new practice 
is not very different from the current practice, the only thing that a 
disseminator can do is to give teachers information about the new practice 
and then leave them alone. Beyond this, there is no discernable way to 
enhance the outcome, and the presence of an outsider rapidly becomes 
negative. However, in schools where use of the new practice represents a 
major change from existing practice, two fairly independent processes — 
seem to be at work. One, operating at the level of the individual teacher, 
results in change in classroom practice. The other, operating at the 
school level, results in organizational change and institutionalization 
of new classroom practice. Successful school improvement efforts involve a 
constellation of key actors: teachers, principals, central office £taff, 
and external agents,. each playing a critical, complementary role. 

The DESSI study also .ound that the transfer of new practice is far 
more an' interpersonal then a strictly informational enterprise. Because 
the DESSI study investigated contrasting dissemination strategies, ranging 
from much face-to-face interaction to none at all, these findings strongly 
corroborate the conclusions of Emrick and Peterson (1978) about interpersonal 
influence. Crandall (1982) asserts, "If you don't have face-to-face 
disseminators, you're not going to get any implementation. If you want to 
increase the likelihood that change will occur as the result of school 
improvement efforts, you have to involve individuals. The people affected 
by instructional change efforts are being asked to learn fairly complex 
clusters of skills. These people need a person whose function in part is 
guiding them through that experience. We saw that happening." 

* 

Now, some of the support for the arrangements and processes that 
built and maintained the nat.ional educational knowledge production, 
dissemination, and utilization process has been eroded by consolidation 
and cutbacks. The essential ingredients of inventory, intermediaries, 
fiscal resources, and ready and able clients are all being- affected. 
Some of the effects are fairly direct and obvious. Others are Indirect, 
subtle, and slowly cumulative. Some are positive, and others are 
negative. We shall examine the negative factors tfirst. 
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Negative Factors 

Loss of fed erally funded dissemination and school improvement projects . 
Nearly all 28 programs included. in .ECIA Chapter 2 were application programs 
that involved varying degrees of competition among eligible agencies 
within various program categories. Most of these categorical, programs 
represented specialized dissemination and school improvement thrusts. 
However, in terms of total. dollars distributed in 1981-82 for programs now 
now included in ECIA Chapter 2 to educational agencies in the three states 
in the Far West Laboratory region (California, Nevada, Utah), well over 
- three fourths of the funds (more than $48 million) were received for just 
three programs: the Emergency School Assistance Act (ESAA), an application 
program to assist in the process of eliminating, reducing, or preventing 
minority group isolation; 'ESEA Title IV-B, a formula entitlement program 
enabling school districts to acquire library and instructional resources 
and to support pupil testing, counseling, and guidance programs; and ESEA 
Title IV-C, an application program to assist local education agencies in 
improving their educational practices through development and demo n?\.rat ion 
programs. Because ESEA IV-B was a formula program in which virtually all 

lEAs and SEAs participated, neither LEAs nor SEAs need incur losses if 
they choose to allocate some of their ECIA Chapter 2 entitlement to acquire 
library and instructional resources and to support testing, counseling, 
and guidance programs. However, real and sometimes immense prdgram 
funding losses will be encountered by many recipients of ESAA and ESEA 
IV-C grants.* Although funding for other categorical programs consolidated 

,in ECIA Chapter 2 (e.g., Teacher Centers, Teacher Corps, Career Education) 
represented only relatively small percentages of the total federal funds 
consolidated by Chapter 2, these funds tended to be concentrated in 
projects of at least modest size. Allocation of local education agency 
ECIA Chapter 2 funds on a per-pupil formula basis significantly reduces 
the potential for concentration of funds. The net effect of the ECIA 
Chapter 2 allocations has thus been to eliminate totally or to reduce 
seriously the capacity of many local and intermediate education agencies 
✓ (including county offices, colleges of education, and nonprofit service 

agencies) to provide targeted, categorical school improvement services. 
Although some local, intermediate, and state education agencies will use 
Chapter 2 and other funds to try to preserve some of these past activities, 
virtually none will be able to maintain the previous scope or level of 
activity. 

Cutbacks in other federally funded programs. Although the losses 
due to ECIA Chapter 2 are remarkable because they supported many highly 
visible dissemination and technical assistance efforts, the sums of 



* In 1981-82, the Los Angeles Unified School District received more than 
$8 million for these two programs, San Diego City Unified received more 
than $3 million, and Stockton City Unified more than $1 million. The 
California State Department of Education received $1.24 million. Private 
nonprofit agencies in the FWL region received $1 million. Eight California 
county offices of education each received more than $100,000 for ESEA IV-C. 
Together, these eight county offices received more than $2.8 million in 
ESEA IV-C funds to improve the educational practices of schools in their 
counties. 
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resources actually involved" are quite small when considered either in 
lV?lv?i tot A fund ? ng T or pub1ic ^ementary and secondary education in 

' IhJn 5lf" St S e ? 9 l°" ( T h l6SS than 1 %) or tota1 fede ^ al aid less 
-ii Ct 1S tha f past » curre nt. and projected cuts in other 

federal education programs (e.g., compensatory education, vocational 
education, impact aid, bilingual education) may impair dissemination and 
school improvement activities far more seriously. To put this effect 
into perspective, we note that the cuts in federal fundinq for 
compensatory education (ECIA Chapter 1), impact aid, vocational education, 
and bilingual education between 1981 and 1982 were larger than the funds 
appropriated in 1982 for all programs consolidated in ECIA Chapter 2. 
Although most of the the funds that were cut went for direct student 
services, their loss has put additional stress on the budgets and ongoing 
programs of state, intermediate, and local education agencies; in some 
cases, they have forced programs to be terminated and staff to be laid 

Slrlt^LTT?- 10 " ? nd tecf""'"! assistance services in compensatory, 
vocational, bilingual, and other categorical education programs have been 
or will be reduced. 

- Shortfalls in support for education and social gn'pnrp r$d. Althouqh 
we teFd to retain the shorthan d "R&D," many education and some s ocial 9 
science programs not only .support research and development but also 
evaluation, -dissemination, and practice improvement demonstration 

«ni« V ];Jf^ ^ enC6 ' ! hortfa l 1s ™ federal and state support for R&D not . 
only affect the quantity and quality of the educational practice 
improvement "inventory" but the capacity of the R&D community to 
disseminate information within its own community and to various educationa 
practitioner intermediaries. When viewed in terms of deflated dollars, 
federal funding for education and social science R&D, after an abrupt rise 
in the mid sixties, has been slowly eroding for more tlian a decade. 
However, this real loss -has been masked by inflation. On the positive 
side, the Administration's FY 1983 budget funds education research and 
development programs at about the same level as in 1982. When compared 
?4 P J°C2 v^ll ^o^er Department of Education programs (approximately 
-24 % from FY 82 and -33 % from the FY 81 budget proposed by the Carter 
Administration) education research has fared much better than most other 
federal education programs. Viewed from this perspective, the U.S. 
Department of Education has indeed made a major commitment to support of 
R&D. However, the current level of funding for education research and 
research-related RDD&E programs in the Department of Education 
(approximately $290 million, excluding ECIA Chapter 2 funds) represents 
a loss of more than $50 million from the final FY 81 level and a drop of 
nearly $140 million from the original FY 81 budget (Florio, 1982). 

. Because education R&D draws on many social and behavioral sciences, 
the cuts or inflation cost shortfalls in education-related research 
programs in other federal agencies (e.g., social and behavioral research 
and scier.ee education R&D in the National Science Foundation; mental 
health and chid health research in the U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services) may also have longer-term impacts on the availability of 
new knowledge to education. Here, the picture is mixed. For example, 
the National Science Foundation (NSF) is proposing $30 million for social 
and behavioral research in FY 83. This is $700,000 above the FY 82 level 
ta ts i „, b e,<. t ,e Fr S0Uve,o f „e^ M s r „,,. Th eHS F 
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science education R&D program has been nearly eliminated. Mental health 
and child health research may see small increases in FY 83 that will 
perhaps be sufficient to offset cost rises. However, the National 
Foundation for the Arts and Humanities may see cuts in FY 83 that exceed 
one fourth of its FY 82 funding and one third of its FY 81 funding. 
These are total federal funding figures. Their impact on institutions 
that perform educational and social R&D in the^t/iree states in the FWL 
service region is unknown, but it may affect approximately 280 R&D 
organizations and organizational units in these three states.* 

, Shortfalls in state and local funding. Although cuts in federal 
funding for research and for categorical .programs may create some of the 
more highly visible losses in school improvement capacity, due to the 
elimination of or marked reduction in many specialized R&O, dissemination, 
technical' assistance, and staff development services, it is the long-term 
shortfalls in state and local funding that are progressively eroding the 
state, intermediate, and local education agency bases-to-support school 
improvement activities. Over the past several years, state, intermediate, 
and most local education agencies have confronted shortfalls, that is, 
their funding has been inadequate to meet the rising costs of existing 
programs and services. The result has been cuts in programs; administrative, 
teaching, professional, support; and custodial staff; travel funds; and 
funds for supplies, materials, buildings, and maintenance. Since the 
passage of Proposition 13 in June 1978, the state of California has 
assumed 68 percent of the cost of funding public K-12 education in the 
state.** Now, with the state budget 'surplus exhausted and with tax 
revenues reducedby the recessionary economy, the California legislature 
has been unable to provide even a 1 percent cost of living increase for 



* Lehming (1982) lists 2,418 organizations- and organizational units in the 
United States that were identified through a "census" survey in the late 
seventies as performing research and research-related activities pertinent 
to education. The list includes 242 R&D organizations or subunits in 
California, 5 in Nevada, and 33 in, Utah,' for a total of 280 (11.6% 
of all the research organizations i'h the U.S.). Approximately half (45%) 
•of these R&D units are postsecondary education units; the remainder is 
. divided between state (2%), intermediate (9%), and local (28%) education 
agencies and private for-profit and nonprofit organizations (17%). When 
these figures are compared with the percentages for the **est of the nation, 
the states in this region have a much higher percentage of research 
organizations in local, intermediate, and state education agencies (39%) 
than states elsewhere (27%). Much 'of this difference is attributable to 
the fact that RDD&E functions are reported by nearly half of California's 
58 county offices. . ; 

** The dependence of some school districts on state funding is even higher. 
For example, San Francisco Unified now receives 82 percent of its funds from 
the state. 
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the FY 83 school budget. Although the voluntary California School 
Improvement Program (CSIP), which, now involves over three fourths of the 

f s TV^an h 000 sch001 dl ' str1cts ^d more thar ! half of all the 
alrlaSv^J? ri^ he S l & l &> haS s " rvi ' ved » the funding for schools-that 
already participate must be reduced so.that additional schools can join 
the program. Adjustments have also been required in many other state- 
supported categorical programs. For instant, it is now apparent 
cnnLn „ 25 ds . ne " ssa Cy to fully operational ize the state-spanning 
^TZ t "ftwork of regiona canters and school cooperatives envisioned 

AlthSSah ih P , r hn^^??c er - Plan J? r S ? ecl ' a1 Edu "tTon may not be available. 
Although the shortfalls in public elementary and secondary education 
funding have not been as severe in Nevada or Utah, state and local 
un??? VJFSTfV ?5 \ n . b , ot \ s tates have been forced to leave job"Lancies 
Eth 2£ w t J.l* !n ? 1 ? f °ther ways of saving money in order to make up 
both for lost federal funds and for increases in costs brought about by 
l« J»T: . Ge " e r all y» the effect of state and local shortfalls has be^n 
ec S pn??tl P ^Znrl eS c on . direct Instructional services and on the most 
essential support services. Research, planning, staff development 
technical assistance, information services, and even public information 
a S n7Jwn a rJf e V f i feCted because such activities do not immediately 
X d r w * I classroom teaching. Many county offices of education 
nJifc^l r ?i ia - ar f fa f - ng f evere ^tbacks in professional staff, and the " 
professional instructional support staff in the central >f f 'ces of many 
local education agencies is suffering.* , ^—^ y 

Beyond the more obvious types of retrenchment, less obvious types 

S5LJl£ c i k dl ! s S n nation and sch ° o1 improvement even more profoundly. 
Consider the following: 

• Llll, nun 5 er of ^ h ?°] librarian positions have been eliminated. 
Many elementary school libraries are. now without staff. 

• In many districts, almost all the elementary school counselor and 
vice-principal positions have been eliminated. High schools 
have fared only slightly better. 

• There nave been severe reductions in teacher aide and 
paraprofessional positions. These were the earliest and most 
frequent victims of cutbacks in compensatory education funding. 

• Elimination of vice-principal, guidance counselor, and other 
support positions has placed many additional duties on elementary 
and secondary school principals. 

• Elimination of many central office support staff positions has 
placed many additional duties on remaining central offire 
administrators. 



Since passage of Proposition 13, the San Francisco Unified School 

1125 2 1R S fired , 1,4 ?, 0 teachers and slashed central office administrativ 
staff by 40 percent. Now, failure of the state legislature to provide 
an expected 6 percent cost-of-living adjustment in its education budget 

the d f i S r t C ric r ?s V bldg°e f t. eVen ""^ ° ffl ' Ce admi " ist ^ors to balance 
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§ Severe cuts in budget and staff in intermediate units, coupled 
with loss of many federally funded technical assistance projects, 
have significantly reduced the quantity, if not also the quality, 
of the free external assistance provided by these agencies. In 
an attempt to maintain such functions, staff in county offices, 
postsetondary institutions, and nonprofit agencies have begun to 
market services for fees. 

• At the same time, extremely tight local education agency budgets 
make it difficult for LEAs to purchase external assistance. 

These circumstances mean that there are fewer persons, fewer dollars, 
and less time to devote to school improvement activities. Because most 
educational professionals want to improve themselves and their educational 
practices, the loss of time (that results from the daily press of other 
duties) may be the most serious. Practitioners throughout the region 
tell us that they have less time to attend professional* meetings and 
workshops, read journals and books, visit other schools--in general, to 
keep current and to get new ideas; to plan, organize, try out new ideas, 
.and devel/op and test new materials; and to work with colleagues or clients 
on needs /assessment, problem definition, solution search and selection, 
implementation of new practices, staff development, or practice evaluation. 
In short, the combined impact of federal cuts and state and local budget 
short/alls has been to reduce severely the organizational slack (money, 
people, time) that is needed for an organization to undertake significant 
change. 
i 

However, an even more profound set of organizational and environmental 
effects is causing a major shift in the attitudes and orientation of many 
educators. The protracted years of enrollment decline, the loss of public 
support for education and of public respect for teaching ar a profession, 
coupled with increasingly severe budget problems, reductions-in- force, 
reductions in opportunities for promotion and advanceiient, and work 
overload, have taken their toll in significantly lowered morale and esprit, 
job burnout, and lost self-esteem. As education agencies have been forced 
to shift their priorities in order to maintain core services, organizational 
disincentives against undertaking any form of innovative activity that is 
not time- or money-saving have sometimes developed. Unfortunately, most 
educational administrators and teachers have not been prepared, either by 
preservice or inservice training, to manage decline and retrenchment, so 
they are poorly equipped to deal creatively with time- and money-saving 
challenges. And, when these teachers and administrators turn to the larger 
knowledge base (whether it be ERIC, NDN, a library, va college of education 
course, or a state education agency consultant), they find relatively few 
practice-relevant solutions that at the same time deal effectively with 
school improvement "basics," cut costs substantially or result in 
significant savings of labor or time, and represent a practical, low-risk 
alternative that is both legal and acceptable to all key stakeholder groups. 

Thus, the bottom line on the negative factors is that these are tough 
times for most educational practitioners. Few have the money, time, 
motivation, or incentives to engage in innovation for its own sake. 
Certainly this is one reason for our shift in jargon from "innovation" 
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to "school improvement" or "improving schools." 'However, as Lehming and 
Kane (1981, p. 10) have noted: 

The phrase "improving schools" . . . refers to an 
intention or effort'to alter schools or schooling toward 
some state that is perceived as "better." Tnat, of course, 
is the motivation behind research related to education. 
However, analytically the phrase is fraught with problems. 
The referent may be a policy, a concrete project, or a 
specific product or technology. One group's improvement 
may be seen, in the extreme case, as another's detriment: 
The term is imbued with valuation. Then again, specific 
change policies may deal with efforts that are not viewed 
as improvements by anyone— deal ing with the consequences 
?Io?? ning resources » for example (Walker and Chaiken, 
1981). Finally, there is the matter of motivation: A 
change policy may be initiated for reasons that have 
little in common with the stated improvement aim (Berman 
and McLaughlin, 1979; Herriott and Gross, 1979; Pauly, 

In the current climate, for many educators tha words "school 
improvement" may simply mean either providing a significantly better 
education for K-12 students at no real increase in cost or providing 
some satisfying" level of education at much reduced real cost. Neither 
our knowledge inventory nor the skills of our human intermediaries are 
especially well qualified to confront either of these conceptions of 
school improvement. Too much of our attention has been directed to 
add-ons, ^ull-outs,-" and special categorical projects that have too 
often assumed an abundance of external (federal and state) resources and 
a reasonable amount of local slack resources (money, motivation, time, 
and organizational incentives). / 

These negative factors point to four likely/trends: 

1. Less federal and state support for^ducational and 
education-related research and development; smaller and more 
isolated R&D projects that will be more directed to 
high-priority area applications but that will frequently lack 
the critical mass of time and talent needed to develop and 
maintain an output that can be directly and effectively coupled 
to school needs and school contexts. 

2. Markedly fewer identifiable school improvement projects, 
primarily due to cuts in federal funds and to shortfalls in 
state and local funds. 



3. A slow but continued erosion of institutional and 

organizational capacity to produce, disseminate, and use new 
knowledge to' improve schools except in limited, high-priority 
areas. This capacity will be reduced due to significant 
reductions, at federal, state, intermediate, and local levels 
in six resources: money, specialized staff, time, motivation, 
energy, and organizational and professional incentives. 

7G 
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4. 



A shift in educational agency priorities that will emphasize 
provision of core services and maintenance of the traditional, 
long-established, and institutionalized agency functions. 
Successful innovations in operating schools are most likely to 
represent some combination of three essential ingredients*: 
They solve critical educational problems, they are low-cost or • 
cost-saving, and they are fow-risk (politically, organizationally 
and professionally). 



Positive Factors 

Although the preceding analysis portrays the general nature and scope 
of some major negative factors affecting educational research, 
dissemination, and school improvement efforts, the implication is overly 
grim. There is also a positive side. 

. Improvement s in quality and efficiency . Although most of the 
educational agencies that we have contacted have 'been significantly 
affected by cutbacks and shortfalls, which have forced them to retrench 
in various ways, many of tfrese same agencies believe that the quality 
and efficiency of their remaining programs and services have improved. 
The budget crises have forced stocktaking and re-examination of missions 
and priorities. Some low-priority programs and discretionary services 
have been abandoned; in some cases, reorganization and restructuring have 
followed. State and intermediate agencies in particular have given some 
attention to checking external expectations in order to gain greater 
support from governing bodies, clients, and other stakeholders. 

Because of their very heavy dependence on federal funding for the 
•administration -of federal programs and. for the improvement of SEA 
operations, the state education agencies in all three states have 
been profoundly affected by consolidation, cutbacks* and deregulation. 
Each SEA has behaved in a different way that is consistent with the 
department's historical view of- 'its role and with the degree of support 
and i.nterest that it receives from the legislature, the governor, and 
organized education interest groups. However, despite many differences, 
all three departments have made three common resporises: They have made 
an effdrt to retain the experienced .professional staff -built up over the 
past two decades; they have conducted relatively major reviews of budgets, 
programs, and services in order to establish priorities and make plans 
that provide alternatives- to simple across-the-board cuts; and they have 
made substantial efforts to maintain services that LEAs say they most 
want and need. 

The 62 intermediate units (58 county offices in California and 
4 regional centers in Utah) represent much greater diversity in their 
degree of dependence on federal funding. However, the combined impact 
of federal cuts and state and local shortfalls has posed major threats 
and problems to nearly all these agencies. Some have already been forced 
to make deep reductions in programs and staff; many others are anticipating 
painful cuts. But, like the SEAs, most of these intermediate units have 
responded with efforts to retain key professional staff, to undertake 
comprehensive reviews of budgets and programs, and to maintain essential 
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and most-wanted services to LEAs. In some cases, these efforts have 
involved extensive surveys of or meetings with LEA superintendents and 
stans to determine, on a program-by-program basis, the nature of LEA 
needs for services. The results of these surveys of LEA needs have 
sometimes been very painful, especially to 'professionals who worked 
long and hard in particular specialties that received low priorities- 
however, some senior intermediate unit administrators believe that 
their agencies will^be "smaller but stronger" as a result. 

. . Retention of truly useful projects . Although some dissemination and 
technical assistance projects have been closed down due to lack of funding, 
many other important projects have survived. While the California state 
'? 9 i|]. atu r e 1S stl11 faced with grave- fiscal problems, it shows no sign 
of roil owing the federal lead in reducing its commitments to its own 
categorical education programs. Support for school improvement in the 
state is still an important priority. Here are two examples: The 
California School Improvement Program, which is perhaps the largest 
voluntary, school-based reform program in the world in terms of the 
number of schools involved, is not only still operating but is expanding 
the number of participating schools, albeit* on a level budget. California's 
network of seventeen Professional Development and Program Improvement 
Centers will be incorporated into a new program and receive a new infusion 
of state funds along with added responsibilities for retraining teachers 
in mathematics, science, technology, and other subject areas as part of 
the state s new Investment in People program. 

Among the significant school improvement resources to be found in 
this three-state region are the nine federally funded teachers' centers, 
which have been faced with extinction as a result of ECIA Chapter 2. 
One truly positive piece of news is that perhaps eight of these nine 
teachers centers will continue 'operating on some basis. In one Utah 
school district, the teachers' center was so valued by staff that district 
teachers voted to ask the school board to allocate a portion of their 
negotiated cost-of-living adjustment (COLA) to keep the center in operation. 
The school-board was so impressed with this sign of teacher support that 
it funded the center without reducing the teachers' COLA. In California, 
some of the SEA's ECIA Chapter 2 set-aside funds were allocated to provide 
transition assistance to teachers' centers. 

Initiatio n of new school improvement projects. Despite retrenchment 
and cutbacks-, new state-sponsored school improvement projects have emerged. 
Perhaps the two most. remarkable are the Investment in People program in 
California and the School Productivity projects in Utah. 

Funded at nearly $10 million in 1982-83, the Investment in People 
program will establish a comprehensive staff development network across 
Ca-hfornia. The proposed network includes 15 regional centers, funds 
that local schools can use for their staff development needs, and a 
pilot program for retraining teachers. The centers will focus especially, 
but not exclusively, on providing training in mathematics, science, and 
computer use and will incorporate services previously provided by state 
and federal resource centers and the state' s Professional Development 
and Program Improvement Centers. Design and implementation of the regional 
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centers and their programs explicitly includes participation by all levels 
of educational agencies in the state. 

Although much more modest in scale, Utah's School Productivity 
projects represent a bold effort to find alternative ways of serving the 
rapidly increasing student population in Utah_.more efficiently and more 
effectively. There are twQ such special projects in the state now, one 
at Weber and the other in Washington School District. Both LEAs received 
planning grants from the legislature for tht 1981-82 school year, and 
both will obtain additional funds for program implementation next year. 
The legislature, the governor's office, and educators and taxpayers 
throughout Utah are watching these two districts as they experiment with 
strategies for serving more students without constructing new buildings 
or hiring additional staff. 

In addition to the two School Productivity projects, Utah initiated 
four other new projects, funded with mineral lease monies, this past 
year: (1) SEA staff will assist school districts to develop community 
involvement strategies for districtwide educational planning. (2) An 
Educational Planning Institute will help district staff and community 
members, in planning techniques and processes. (3) A Microcomputer and 
Information Technology unit is being established to provide guidance to 
the SEA and to LEAs. (4) Eleven SEA staff are being trained to work with 
LEA boards and administrators to develop policies and programs that 
address issues of teacher morale, motivation, and burnout; community 
attitudes toward the teaching profession; and methods of providing 
intrinsic and extrinsic rewards for school staff. 

Nevada's tradition of strong local control has precluded initiation 
of significant state-level school improvement efforts (except if we 
include the Nevada minimal competency testing program), but new projects 
will be supported at the local level. For example, the Washoe County 
.School District has allocated a substantial portion Qf its ECIA Chapter 2 
grant to support competitively funded miniprojects proposed by local 
schools in the district. 

New cooperative efforts . Local education agencies in all three 
states are establishing consortia, cooperatives, networks, and other 
interorganizational arrangements to share resources, information, and 
^technical expertise. A recent survey of 13 San Francisco Bay Area 
counties (Cates, Hood, McKibbin, 1981) identified 103 interorganizational 
arrangements. All 231 Bay Area school districts were engaged in at 
least one arrangement, and 90 percent of the districts were involved in 
two or more. McKibbin (1981) describes a Northern California consortium 
in which a county office, a state university, and more than 20 school 
districts from two counties combined resources to develop basic skills 
assessment capabilities. Cates (1981) describes the California statewide 
network of 22 local or area Industry-Education Councils (IECs). Current 
membership in the Santa Clara IEC, one of the most recent and active of 
the California councils, includes 15 businesses and 19 educational 
agencies; it h is supported a variety of projects, including inservice 
workshops designed ta inform educators about employment needs and 
resources in the comnjunity, a pilot countywide newsletter aimed at 
increasing business-education communication, computer awareness workshops 
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for educators, a mobile computer van, summer jobs .for youth, and educator 
will* to businesses and industries in the county. Through university- ' 
based centers and hlgj school-based activities and programs throughout 
California, MESA (Mathematics, Engineering, Science Achievement) combines 
the resources of secondary , schools, colleges of.engineering, and 
.participating businesses and industries to increase the number of 
under-represented minorities' in mathematics, engineering, and physica'l 
science-related professions. \ J 

In Utah, the SEA has taken the lead in forming a, special education ' 
training consortium that includes representation from Utah's 7 40 school 
districts and other educational agencies hi the state in order to 
strengthen school district capabilities to procure sufficient' numbers. of 
qualified personnel and to provide effective inservice education that 
will enable teachers to teach handicapped children. The consortium 
coordinates the resources of the Utah Learning Resource Center, college 
faculty from four postsecondary institutions- staff from the four regional 

f££ ^J e rJ 1Ce * C ? nter ?' and sch001 dis trict inservice training leaders 
from across the state. In compensatory education, the Ufa h SEA Was 
created a statewide cadre of approximately 40 demonstration teachers,' ' 
who offer highly personalized and individualized service to compensatory 
education teachers. r • J 

(r*~ln H r*ll d *ru a n u-V? rk n 0f curn,culum directors from five counties" 
(Carson City, Churchill, Douglas, Lyon, and Washoe) was formed recently. , 

toone another 5 m0nthly to share inf o™ation and to provide, assistance 

Redirection of orientation. Perhaps one of the longer-term but more 
profound effects of the New Federalism will come in directing the attention 
of educators away from the Congress, the U.S. 'Department of Education, and 
the Washington-based education associations toward state and local levels 
in dealing with educational problems and opportunities. The proliferation" 
of federally funded categorical' programs engendered much program 
compartmentalization and organizational fragmentation in SEAs and in the 
central offices of large LEAs, as administrative staffs in these, agencies 
were built up in mirror images of federal programs and offices. This 
compartmentalization and 'fragmentation have seriously hampered coordination 
of resources and efficient provision of services to schools. Although 
the fuods consolidated in ECIA Chapter 2 represent less than 4 percent 
of federal education funds, the federal intent to "deregulate" all 
federally funded education programs means that state and local school 
superintendents may eventually find it easier to coordinate educational 
programs in their own agencies and to integrate the increasingly scarce 
assistance resources that their own agencies may offer to schools. 

However, even before federal consolidation and deregulation began, 
some education agencies in the Far West region already showed evidence of 
a marked change in planning styles that moves beyond parochial, short-run 
planning to multiagency, long-range planning. Here are some examples^ 

As early as 1979, the Utah State Board of Education became concerned 
about certain trends in the state, including fiscal cuts, the boom-town 
syndrome, enrollment growth, and the technology explosion. It set as 
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one of its Five-Yeqr Goals the completion of a Master Plan for public 
education in the state that would involve all components of the education 
system, various special-interest groups, and the general public. A 
65rn«ember Utah Statewide Education Planning Commission was formed, and 
over the course of the n^xt two years, eight task forces and several 
hundred persons contributed to the development of the master plan. To 
accomplish its tasks, the commission decided to: (1) identify the most 
critical issues of the 1980* s, (2) specify desirable outcomes, (3) analyze , 
present conditions, and (4) prepare recommendations for action. Public 
hearing and discussions with legislators were held in the various regional 
areas of the state to promote deeper understanding of the long-term needs 
of the education community. In October 1981, the commission officially 
presented a ten-year "Master Plan for Addressing Eight Critical Issues 
Affecting Education in Utah in the 80V to the Utah State Board of 
Education. The eight critical issues were: (1) the nature and purpose 
of schooling, (2) school finance, (3) school facilities, (4) curriculum 
organization, (5) public participation and involvement in education 
decision making, (6) governance of public education, (7) quality teachers 
and administrators, and (8) helping students tc develop their potential. 

Perhaps partially in response to public interest created by the 
commissions activities but most certainly in response to alarming 
projections of educational costs over the next decade, Governor 
Scott M. Mattheson upset tradition in Utah by playing an atypical ly 
active role by publishing a booklet entitled "Solving the School Crisis: 
Governor's Action Plan for Quality Elementary and Secondary Education." 
This publication suggested strategies that the state and local education 
agencies could use to address three major educational issues: (1) basic 
purposes of public education, (2) financing public education, (3) facilities 
for public schools. These, of course, are three of the eight issues 
considered by the commission. Although there are some differences in 
the recomendations, what is remarkable is that, for perhaps the first 
time in Utah's history, the State Board of Education and the Governor's 
Office have both concerned themselves with long-range educational planning 
on some of the same priority issues. 

While the Governor's Office, the State Board, and the Commission 
have been concerned with some very bread issues involved in provision of 
quality education in the 80' s and beyond, other far more specific examples 
of long-range planning are also in evidence. One interesting example is 
the Utah Special Education CSPD Council. Public Laws 95-561 and 94-142 
require state education agencies to develop Comorehens^ve Syscems for 
Personnel Development (CSPDs). In Utah, the Special Education CSPD 
Council includes representation from the State Office of Education, 
institutions of higher education, local education agencies, vocational 
rehabilitation agencies, the state legislature, parents, and others. 
Since another organization, the Utah Special Education Consortium, deals 
with more immediate special education inservice training needs, the 
Council is free to conduct long-range planning regarding special education 
personnel development in the state, especially with respect to longer-term 
preservice training needs. 

In California we a 1 so find a number of examples of long-range 
educational planning. In addition to a number of long-term state 
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categorical programs, some of which preceded their federal counterparts, 
the California School Improvement Program (CSIP) traces its inception 
back ten years to the Early Childhood Education Act fif 1972. In 1977, the 
I ?o 6 rVjn - tu [ e 9 peatl y expanded the scope of the program from K-3 to 
K-id. CSIP is based on several key assumptions espoused by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Wilson Riles, and key state 
department staff that long anticipated the contemporary move to local 
control of education; namely, that (1) schools should "organize themselves" 
by identifying their own needs and strategies for meeting those needs; 
I ' f!J !^ eS0 ^ rC2S of school s should be directed to "doing the best things 
tor kids ; (3) school-related decisions should be made cooperatively 
among school staff, parents, and students; (4) the state department's 
responsibility is to encourage and support improvement efforts, not to 
direct specifics of curriculum content or instructional method; and 
y>) the state department should consciously recognize and reward success 
in school improvement efforts. 

A voluntary program, CSIP ,,as grown until it now encompasses half of 
the schools and three fourths of the school districts in the state. 
Unlike other long-range statewide educational planning efforts, CSIP 
represents a concerted, ten-year-long effort by the Stat; Superintendent 
of Instruction, the Department, the State Board, and the state legislature 
to engender and support longer-term school-based planning and reform in 
schools throughout the state.* Perhaps it is the joint commitment of so 
many sponsors and participants that has allowed CSIP to surv thus far 
despite severe financial pressures. 

A recent and especially remarkable example of long-range strategic 
planning was undertaken by the Office of the Santa Clara County 
Superintendent of Schools. Based on a strategic planning model taken 
from business and industry, the plan was initiated- in September 1981 and 
completed by the end of April 1982. It employed a number of methodologies 
and sources of information to Q'o'de the Santa Clara County Office of 
Education in establishing clea* objectives and making the best use of 
available resources. The plan begins with a detailed definition of 
missions and basic purposes of the Office. It goes on to analyze the 
environment in which the Office functions by examining how the economy, 
public attitudes, and other influences may affect future operations. 
Next, it reports and analyzes the "market," or demand, for services 
provided by the Office as determined 'by various survey methods. (In all, 



* CSIP is only one of a succession of California school improvem< * efforts, 
wnich all have been oriented by the assumptions listed above. Ec ,i 
has incorporated learm'rgs from previous programs, e.g., the Professional 
Development and Program Improvement Centers, 1969; Early Childhood Educa- 
tion, 1972; Reform in Secondary Education, 1976. Perhaps the four key 
beliefs underlying CSIP are: (1) local ownership is necessary if 
improvement programs are to succeed; (2) a specific planning effort is 
necessary to get people ready to act and to keep them focused once 
implementation has begun; (3) administrators in the district office and 
at the school site must be included; and (4) a readily available support 
system should be provided al the state level. 
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18 sets of market analysis results were prepared, one for each of 
18 program areas derived from 12- surveys*) These three inputs (mission 
definition, environmental analysis, market analysis) were used: (1) to 
prepare budgets and set objectives; (2) to forecast the impact that 
current decisions and actions will have in the future; and (3) to create 
strategies that can take advantage of opportunities that present themselves. 
This particular strategic analysis represents a novel application of 
strategic planning methods to public educacion. Its results provide 
impressive evidence that educational agencies can conduct strategic 
planning to generate information that can be highly useful for policy 
formation and management guidance. 

These are some examples of positive factors affecting education in 
the Far West. In the next section, we draw heavily on the Santa Clara 
County Office environmental analysis to consider some images of the 
future in the Far West. 



Images of the Future 

As part of the Santa Clara County Office strategic planning process, 
two five-year scenarios of the future were created to provide a general 
context within which to question resource people about the future of 
various programs and services offered by the Office. Using baseline data 
collected by Office planning staff, Richard Carlson of SRI International 
prepared two five-year scenarios, both representing likely but different 
views of California education in 1987,* 

The most likely scenario^ Renaissance , projects high state (and 
Santa Clara County) growth, combined with growing public support for, and 
more consistent demands on, education. The second most likely scenario, 
Troubled Times , anticipates slow economic growth and continued lack of 
support for education. Behind both scenarios are some genera 1 long-term 
trends. 

c. 

Economic growth . Real personal income has grown considerably faster 
in California [and in Nevada and Utah) than it has in the nation since 
1975. This growth is primarily accounted for by population growth. / 
Relatively strong economic growth in California is likaly because of its 
strength in the two fastest-growing industries in the 1980 1 s--el ectronics 
and defense lerospace. (Nevada's economic growth, especially in tourism 
and light industry, may follow California's. In Utah, the economic .growth 
m^y parallel trends* in the Western states with particular sensitivity to 
changes in demands for new energy and mineral resources. All three 
states are facing economic problems in the current recession, but these 
problems are not nearly as severe Sis they are in states in the Northeast 
and North Central regions of the U.S.) Current predictions disagree, 



* We thank the Santa Clara County Office Planning Team and Richard Carlson 
of SRI International for permission to summarize and quote their report 
at length. These projections are based on the Santa Clara County Office 
of Education Environmental Analysis Sourcebook (1982). Material in 
parentheses contains editorial extrapolations for Utah and Nevada/ 
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° n D the timi " 9 and on the de 9 ree of recovery from the current 

ItrU 984 ThI V r&J S e ^ PeCted t0 be9 j n somet * me be tween mid 1982 and 
ear y 1984. The Cain form a economy is likely to grow in real terms bv 

lit nStlSfLT t a TfU y ' and n could be as ™ ch as 5 percent annLlly. 
!,*]J5E ff 1 " 1 ? 1n Ca1lfornia » economic growth does not translate 
automat cal ; y into state revenues as the result of a series of tax 

dec! iSrfVSSo I ?f« 1on :»««t«d revenue. inCaftfornll act ly 
.till 5* t98 °* (In Nev ada» the bulk of the state revenue base was 

and dSilit* ml S th ? 9ene /" a1 ec0n0| ny. sales tax revenues are/ down, 
llkelfiS hnS^ L eXPene ! ced - ) BecauSe of the recession, 1982-83 is 

SSSpTSIHS ^ 9en f a i. and t™* education in particui r t 
gSSenJs hav* J UCtl °! movem ^ t has abated > a * state and local 
governments have tried to curb expenditures in the wake of Proposition 13. 

for rSsS mM • UdeS < Car1son ' s analysis indicates that the potential 
for renewed public support for education depends on five factors- 

cna 0 n na n vot e t;t market n ! eds i ,1""*"™ * school^ effectiveness, 
changing voter patterns, and public demands on education: Both" new 

toe S a d, linP Riff K^L*™ J aVOrable for support for education. 
nmH^Stlna <n EfifSl* 3Ste ? * hrou y hout the 1970 's, enrollments are 
5J?h IS J 3 California. K-12 enrollments began to increase in 
Utah and Nevada as early as 1973. Increases came much later, circa 
1981-82, for California. For the 1981-82 school year, California reported 

and'NeSadTa ^ the pr ? v1ous year > Utah a 3 ' 4 P^lt "'crease, 
workers £■ 1 liliS XT lncrea ? e -> Labor market needs fo/wel 1 -educated 

^IZ^^f^t^ b ~ and l^stryVrrXl; 

Carlson considers improvement in public perceptions of school 

or e schoo? n D PrfnS if?- Pred i C J able - Rece ^ Movements in some measures 
D £ft?Jp P ?l2r ?? ( -l n al J. three s u tates ) represent the beginnings of 
U • trend : I r, 1 . t cont1nue s. this trend could generate a positive 
cycle of improved public attitudes, which create positive political 
support which is followed by increased financial support, P w h ch is 
£ Xr2nX*5? P, T ed . SCh ° 01 P e r f °rmance. But, the cycle could also move 
HniJJ a ??S I I Erection, as it has in the past decade. Current low 
expectations for schools may allow the system to refocus its attention 

alS^V" ftS ^° re r0leS ' (By *™ n * * e ' ious attention to «h?evfnq, 
assessing, and reporting on educational performance and productivity and 

exofct P L ef l' Ctl , Ve1y ^ lth °S her critical s - tate and l°cal commun £? 
expectations for education, educators in all three states may help to 
keep the current public opinion cycles moving in the positive direction.) 

Changing voting patterns also represent an uncertainty. Currently 
elections are dominated by older voters. Conflicts among age gro^s 
could become an important political factor in the 1980's as young adults 
are forced to subsidize Social Secur'ty and Medico and to Jay Outrageous 
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prices or rents for housing owned by the elderly but to receive less 
education for their children. Although it is not a significant problem in 
Utah or Nevada,- the politial problem in California isthat parents and 
students are increasingly Hispanic, Asian, or Black* These groups now 
represent 44 percent of California's public K-12 student enrollment. 
These groups tend to have very low voter turnout* More generally, even 
nonminority persons under age 30 tend not to vote. Until either those 
over age 50 support schools or ethnic minorities and those under age 30 
vote and support schools, significant increases in financial support 
. seem unlikely. 

The shape of public demands on education is a more complex issue, 
because these demands are linked to the general state of society. It was 
particularly to illuminate this issue that Richard Carlson and the Santa 
Clara County Office Planning Team developed the two scenarios, Renaissance 
and Troubled Times . (The following summaries of the scenarios, scenario 
elements, and discussion of general and policy implications are excerpttd 
directly from the Santa Clara County Office Strategic Planning 1982- 83: 
Environmental Analysis Source Book , pp. 8-147) 

Renaissance . The Renaissance scenario combines a 
prosperous econony with a return toward consensus in 
„is^u6s affecting education. The econony revives by late 
1^82, and real personal incomes rise by about 4% per 
y6ar between 1982 and 1987. There are several changes 
in tax laws, but, on the average > state and local revenues 
grow at the same rate as the California econorny. At 
least one of the 1982 tax reduction propositions is 
defeated, and the tax reduction movement loses steam. 
By 1984, a new coalition of high technology businesses, 
teachers, and parents gains a slowly growing share of 
state resources for education. Federal court actions 
end the divisive desegregation issue in California. 
Further intervention in major educational issues by 
California's still activist Supreme Court is reversed by 
referendum. As a result, public schools have about 
12% more real revenues per student in 1987 than they .had . 3 
in 1981. 

The general social situation also improves. The general 
prosperity reduces age and ethnic conflicts in California. 
Having tried everything else, the baby-boom generation 
turns back toward family* children, and community. This 
is not a return to old values as much as it is a new 
consensus and an end to social turmoil. Parents demand 
a wide range of high-qnal ity education services, and 
• they move quickly to private programs if public programs 
are ineffective. The conflicts over abortion, evolution, 
and language rights slowly die out. 

School .programs react by modestly swinging back to basics 
with a nigh technology flavor. Relative social calm and 
improving academic achievement revive political support 
for education among nonparents. Low-income ethnic groups 
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recognize the economic promise of learning technical 
skills and join in the demands for higher-quality academic 
education and strong assistance for learning English. 
The. system is still short of resources, behind in new 
technologies, increasingly short of competent technical 
and administrative personnel, and having difficulty 
teaching an ever more diverse student bocty, but the 
general situation for education 1s definitely improving. 

Troubled Times. The Troubled Times scenario is a 
combination of economic, social, and political problems. 
The national and state economies revive slowly in late 
1983 after a disastrous 1982. * Frustrated voters take out 
their frustrations with a string of tax-cutting measures. 
Real state revenues barely keep even with inflation, and 
real support per pupil slowly declines. At the same 
time, middle-income parents in high-wealth areas (like 
Santa Clara County) increasingly turn to private schools. 

Business concentrates its support on higher education. 
The controversy over bilingual ism gets increasingly ugly. 
Parents demand an incredible range of services, from 
computers to advanced courses in ecological ethics. 
Worst^of all, the most talented young teachers and 
administrators flee or are forced out of the school 
system. A gr owing consciousness of new -ideals and new 
purposes gains increasing support, but this is largely 
outside the traditional political and educational system. 
The most successful sphool systems find way^ to extend 
their resources by cooperating with the growing private 
sector. By 198/, vouchers look like a real possibility. 

Scenario, Elements . Elements of each scenario are 
outlined in Figure 2 (p. 81). 

General Implications of the Scenarios . The most powerful 
.Implications of the scenarios are their similarities. The 
two scenarios are the result of careful analysis that 
included review with senior education analysts in 
Sacramento. While there was agreement that support for 
educational programs is likely to slow its recent declfne, 
there was also agreement that roughly 12% more revenue 
per pupil was the best that could be expected by 1987. 
The key implications that are true across' both scenarios 
are these: 

• Remands on public education are likely to 
increasingly exceed its resources., A total 
increment of 12% spread over five years could 
easily be absorbed by a single group, such as' 
special education, teachers, or technplogy 
enthusiasts. 
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The continued squeeze on state and federal programs 
for education is likely, regardless of near-term 
political trends* The federal government is 
essentially broke,, whether Democrats or. Republicans 
are elected. Federal support for minor programs, 
such as education, will be lost in the conflict 
over Social Security, defense, and economic policy.. 
At the state level* the growth of the economy is 
far more important than whoever occupies the 
Governor's chair. 

A growing range of private? nonprofit, and 
noneducational public agencies will offer 
educational services. These services will include 
arts, child care, science, music, computers, 
special education, vocational training, and many 
others. Middle- and higher-income parents will 
be increasingly willing to buy such services. 

Public education will\find itself in increasing 
competition with othert organizations for talented 
teachers and administrators. 

The growth of nonpublic educational programs, 
the demands of parents' for a wider range of 
services, and the competition for talented people 
will be much stronger in Santa Clara County than 
elsewhere. Relatively prosperous and well-educated 
parents caft be both a blessing and a curse. 

The conflict between education of the general 
population and special services to special 
groups is likely to become increasingly bitter. 
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FIGURE 2. SCENARIO ELEMENTS 



NATIONAL 
ECONOMY 

STATE 
ECONOMY 

LOCAL 
ECONOMY 

REVENUE 
LEGISLATION 



RENAISSANCE 



Recovery 1n lite 1982; growth averaging 
over 3X per year; Inflation down to 5% 

California uuch stronger; 4% real growth 
1n Income 

County stronger 



Modest Improvement 1n*Prcp. 13 possible; 
no tax reduction measures are passed after 
1982 



TROUBLED TIMES 



Recovery delayed to 1983; growth averaging 
less than 2% per year; Inflation 8-12% 

California follows nation; 1% real growth 
1n Income 

County Allows State 



A steady stream of tax-cutting measures are 
passed 



STATE 
REVENUES 

LOCAL 
REVENUES 



5X real growth 



6-7X real growth 1n property taxes; revenues 
reach Prop. 4 limits 1n many cities and school 
districts 



IX real growth post 1982 
About 3% real growth 



FEDERAL 

EOUCATION 

APPROPRIATIONS 

STATE 

AND LOCAL 

APPROPRIATIONS 



Little real growth 



12-15% more per pupil by 1987 



Real decline 



Real decline per pupil 



FEDERAL 

EOUCATION 

LEGISLATION 

STATE 

EOUCATION 

LEGISLATION 



Some relaxing of P.L. 94-142; major* 
consolidation, with new programs 1n science 
and math 

New support for science, math, and 
vocational education 



Major relaxing; major consolidation; 
no new programs 

Little change 



ENROLLMENTS 



Slow decline 1n North County, but strong 
growth elsewhere 



Slower overall growth 



ETHNIC MIX 



PRIVA1E 
SCHOOLS 



Strong growth 1n H1soan1c and Asian students 
Large potential sh"t to private schools 



Proportionate shift to Hispanic and Asian 
Large potential shift to private schools 



TECHNOLOGY Oramatlc growth 1n use of computers and 

other high tech products 



High tech growth nearly as large, but 
opposed by many 



OCCUPATIONAL 
TRENOS 



High demand for all technical fields but 
decline 1n traditional occupations 



Less occupational change 



SOCIAL 
CHANGE 



PUBLIC 
ATTITUDES 
TOUARO 
EOUCATION 



Some revival of family and community; 
no major new social con'Ti-ts; Increasing 
dfe.Ve for global education 

Revival of strong support, with desires 
for programs exceeding revenues 



Continued disintegration of family and 
community; demonstrations over peace, 
environment, language rights and global ethics 



Formal education seen as Irrelevant; 
older voters refuse support 
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"JUDICIAL Courts Increasingly withdraw from 

education 



TEACHERS Very high retirement and loss of best 

A teachers 1n technical fields; difficult 

recruiting 1n some fields*; Improved morale 

ADMINISTRATORS High retirement but good retention 

otherwtse, shortage of young administrators; 
high morale 



Court Intervention Increases, and court- 
appointed masters run more systems 



Adequate supply but more union militancy; 
declining morale 



High loss of best and youngest; low morale 
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Policy Implications of the Scenarios* While much more 
detailed analysis remains to be done, some general 
policy concepts are already apparent: 

• The key to improving the public education system 
in the future will be^ focusing resources on core 
programs. Trying to 'save everything will save 
nothing. 

• The key long-run administrative issue will be 
planning how to recruit and retain top-quality, 
younger teachers and administrators* The 
educational leaders of the future are being 

< lost today. 

• Financial planning must focus on long-term 
improvements as well as short-term survival. 

• Nonpublic educational programs are an opportunity 
as well as a threat. [Santa Clara] County parents 
are largely willing and able to pay for special, 
services. Helping organize such external programs 
(with aid provisions for low-income parents) could 
reduce-pressures on the public system, increase 
resources for core programs, and provide additional 
income to. public school teachers. 

• Imaginative new institutional, f inancial K and 
administrative arrangements 'Will be part of 
virtually any successful new educational policies. 

• Closer coordination of public programs will be 
more important than ever. There will be a 
continuing reshuffling of programs, roles, and 
responsibilities that will affect many students. 

(Santa Clara County Office, 1982, pp. 8-14) 
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THE FUTURE FOR EDUCATIONAL R&D, DISSEMINATION, 
AND SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT IN THE FAR WEST 



Considering both positive and negative factors and possible future 

SlSfij "5?* are 5 0m8 u Of the 1ike1y Implications for educational R&D, 
dissemination, and school Improvement In the Far West Laboratory service 
region? Here are some predictions: " 

the JS^wjigfe I? 6 " 6 w111 *J e feWer federal and state ^sources In 
n^f^S 5? • d re f - ly su PP° rtin 9 specific educational knowledge 
Production, dissemination, and utilization (KPDU) projects. However, 
the actua rate of knowledge production, dissemination, and use^ay 
InnoJ \IL 1 " creas . e * .This paradox can be explained by noting that KPDU 
functions have slowly but Increasingly been Institutionalized in 
education agencies at all levels over the past two decades". This 1s 
part Iculary true for state, Intermediate, and local education agencies 

nVf^Wu Jdini^fi ^ d T nded initially cn federa " SqllrSents 
and. federal funding for their development and support, educational policy 

teSnTJSi «c S ?c S S!* progr f? eva l" ation ' Product and systems development, 
technical assistance, operations research, and other research-based 
forms of disciplined inquiry" have not only become Increasingly 
commonplace, but they have also been so successful in proving their worth 
that many education agencies at all levels new support these activities 
with their own state or local funds. .In the short run, federal cutbacks 
and deregulation, combined with state and-Wal funding shortfalls, may 
cause very serious problems within the R&D community, including some 
real attrition in the numbers of full-time educational R&D personnel and 
a marked decrease 1n the numbers of for-profit and nonprofit firms 
depending mainly or solely on federal -supported educational R&D funds. 
However, we anticipate that the surviving R&D firms will diversify by 
securing support for R&D from other federal agencies, fron state and 
and InEy? 5 education and ot ^ r social areas), and from business 

, . At the same time, we predict that, because "disciplined Inquiry" can 
?«M! 11a J le,a S effective »W t° Produce and use knowledge to solve 
significant problems, Increasing numbers of professionals 1n state, 
intermediate, local, and postsecondary education agencies will work 
(full-time or part-time) at many "instrumental," or applied, KPDU tasks. 
In postsecondary Institutions, commitments to knowledge production for 
Its own sake and to scholarly publication will remain major Incentives 
to perform research', but at all levels, KPDU will become Increasingly 
supported as an effective means to achieve programmatic or organizational 
ends. As systematic Inquiry, efficient Information transfer and retrieval, 
site-based collaborative R&D, and school Improvement and productivity 
projects become more common, 1t will become 1rcreas1ngly difficult to 
estimate the true scope and volume of the totai education KPDU 1n the 
united states, sj.nply because the federal government will no longer be, 
the primary sponsor, except for fundamental research. And, in tMs / 
area, it is likely that the glut of often shallow, nonrepHcated,' ' ' 
noncumulatlve education and social research may eventually so tax the 
scholarly publication channels and drain limited research resources that 
reforms may be undertaken within the social science disciplines, by the 
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research publishing community, and within the academic institutions that 
have fostered "publish or perish" norms. Significance and utility , 
rather than novelty and quantity , may increasingly come to be the important 
criteria for judging both the merit and the worth of education and social 
science research. 

Information dissemination . Public information services may also 
display an analogous paradoxical trend. There.may be further cutbacks in 
the numbers of full-time public information professionals in all types of 
education agencies due to continuing staff retrenchment; however, the 



special-interest groups will grow as education agencies confront the 
necessity of obtaining legislative, and taxpayer support' for education. 
Increasing attention will be given to public information, on a part-time . 
basis, by most school administrators and many education agency executives. 
Qualitatively, the orientation of public information communications will 
shift from one-way "spread" to two-way "exchange" methods, as 
administrators become increasingly concerned with gauging trends in 
public opinion and with assessing the effectiveness of their communication 
efforts. A second major impetus^ for increase in public information 
efforts will come from the growth of statewide political action coalitions^ 
and networks, which will recognize the importance of fostering effective 
communication both within the education community and with' various segments 
of the public sector as part of their larger strategy to gain and maintain 
adequate financial support for education. 

» 

Many education information and library services will experience 
traunatic changes. Al ready caught in a cost squeeze produced by rising 
labor and materials costs, very few will be able to maintain past levels 
of service or rates of acquisition. Several changes in information 
technology suggest that many education information services will move 
away from an emphasis xm acquiring, circulating, and maintaining 
"collections" toward an emphasis on assisting local users to access a 
variety of nonlocal information and materials sources. First, the 
increasingly extensive use of computers in schools will make possible 
direct computer links between education information users and an 
increasing number of specialized information bases. Many of these 
'information bases will provide not only searches/that deliver citations 
and abstracts, but they will also permit direct or indirect access to 
the^full copy of requested documents or audiovisual media that may be 
delivered electronically or by mail. Except for high-use "hard copy" 
materials, local "collections" will increasingly be acquired in low-cost 
microform, which eventually will be replaced by even lower-cost videodisk 
"collections." Following trends among special libraries and information 
centers in the commfercial sector, education information and media 1 
specialists will justify their own labor costs and the costs of usino 
external services on demand by demonstrating not only that their services 
are cost-effective but that they represent rea( cost savings for 
information and mediu users. Unfortunately, these trends may increase 
inequities across states and among education agencies. Some will simply 
cut costs and reduce their levels of access and use of information and 
media, while others will adopt the new technologies and encourage greater 
use ot state or regional information and media centers .and networks to 
replace the local libraries and media collections that Ihey can no longer 
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ll^ZV 0 ?l*?l n ', ^° ng the heavier users » anothe r Paradox will be 
evident: Individual information items or uses will be more exnenii«« 
but overall library and ■ information center costs may not [nc^eale ?her e 

While personnel providing local services can be expected to *hi« 
2!l fl n edia "consultant" or "brokering" roles Male and" t0 
"Ks lir " anZJS a " d '^V' 1 ' 11 shift to network* coordination, 
oar? ru?Ir U+lrS- h V s P eciallzed support roles. They may also give 

fn2L Pn - n J y aCea in which s0me fo ™ of eternal subsidy s provided 
f n ; zed Processing resource sharing, coordination .of spe P c7a i zed 
functions, and reduced levels of direct free services will become 

m n e§?fse n rv4 C ^ 0 t n s Pla St e SF 1 " Cuttl ' ng 11bra " ^llrmiZ, and' 
S!?lki«!^ lce c C0St I* At the "me time, more attention will be aiven to 

??!i3s& 1 £ rt T rt s" and toward mrketir * 

Human agents. . Although the need for, and the effectiveness of 

< ' w?n n hi n ^ P rmedlan '?? in he,pi ' ng sch00ls ^achieve larger^"? chaige 
wiU become generally accepted, these are unusually expensive services 
and they are highly vulnerable to cutbacks. There wilfbe significants 

a^nts " Inl SEE* ? Vai ' lab i e t0 support external consultants, "linking 
agents, and technical assistance specialists. Here are some specifics: 

tv r M ?" y 1***1 federal ^chm'cal assistance projects (e.g., ESAA ESEA 
Ll^r^rp^^'vST S Ed " catl * onal Equity) became victim of the 
ECIA Chapter 2 consolidation. One of the largest networks of Education 

n^ne%C^7^n^.^ Natl ' 0na ^2 1 'r fUS1 ' 0n Network < NDN >> « alstin uded 
in the ECIA Chapter 2 consolidation. It now survives as' a mandated nart 

of the Secretary of Education's ECIA Discretional Fund. I f NDN cont i nues 
to survive, it is likely that the NDN State Facilitators w 11 be asked 
to dp more with substantially less money. In the short run suooort for 
an increasing number of funded NDN Developer/Demons??ato? (D/D) P p?ojeSs 
will be reduced appreciably. In the long run, the pool of candidate D/Ds 
may slowly disappear, due to the fact that most of fhe federal funds 
X£f l0 TK ally - devel0ped rations were consolidated into ECIA 

lllll I \ y -5 I ! state IV ~ C funds - In m °st cases, ECIA Chapter 2 
state set-aside funds will be insufficient to maintain these state networks. 

t ho Mfr S ! COnd m i°l netw 2 rk of state-based linking agents -was created by 
LL<nn" SP ? n . S S red State Capacity-Building Grants program. NIE is now * 

capacity-Building (SCB) grants. Most of these SCB projects suDDorted 

Tp 1 ^ 11 ? 1 " 9 ; 9entS locat ? d ,n *V« or intermediate gSs 
With the NIE phaseout, support for these/linking agents and for the 
information services that they used wiVl disappear or be significantly 
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diminished, due to critical shortfalls in state and intermediate education 
agency budgets* 

Federal and state- supported networks of human agents serving 
compensatory, bilingual, special, vocational, and other education areas 
are also 4 threatened by federal cuts and by state and local shortfalls* 
Depending on its capacity and service orientation, each of the three 
state education agencies that we have studied has made remarkable efforts 
to maintain technical assistance services ™ the face of federal cutbacks 
and state shortfalls. But, all three have been forced to retrench both 
the scope and the level of these services* However, particularly in 
California and in Utah, alternatives to the traditional model, in which 
SEA curriculum specialists work with individual districts, are developing* 
These alternatives include statewide and regional networks, cooperatives, 
development centers, and school-based training and assistance cadres. 
Sometimes state-led, often locally initiated, schools in all three states 
are turning increasingly to one another, to local intermediate Agencies, 
and to local postsecondary institutions for assistance that the slA 
cannot provide. Sometimes, these technical services are provided on a 
cost-sharing, exchange, or barter basis. Competent human intermediaries 
will still be an essential ingredient for school improvement, but schools 
will have to learn to depend on their own staffs and on staff from 
neighboring schools and colleges to provide this essential ingredient. 
Teachers, school principals, and the increasingly fewer staff specialists 
will be the likely candidates for part-time assistance roles, but they 
will be hard to recruit except in the rare cases where significant 
incentives are provided. Free external assistance will become increasingly 
rare, and few schpols will believe that they can afford a paid consultant, 
except in the highest-priority areas, $nd then only when the consultant 
can demonstrate that his/her services have been successful and 
cost-effective elsewhere. .External technical assistance may be one of 
the most vulnerable dissemination and school improvement strategies. 
Self-help and local cooperatives may be the major sources for human agent 
assistance, except in rare cases where federal, state, or local educational 
priorities provide special funding support. 

Staff development * Among all the specialized dissemination and 
school improvement functions, staff development may have the best prospects 
for growth in the 1980' s. We make this prediction because training or 
retraining of teaches, administrators, professional staff, school aides, 
and community advisory groups will become increasingly important for 
operating schools and for all educational support agencies.^ Currently, 
many schools and other education agencies are confronted with the need 
to redeploy tenured teachers, administrators, and support staff. Many 
of these persons are confronting assignments for which they have little 
or no recent training. In addition, the continuing influx of limited- 
English-speaking students and the mainstreaming of handicapped students 
will continue to create demand for training (or retraining) of existing 
staff as they face new roles and responsibilities. Pressing demand for 
this type of inservice training wi 1 V continue as long as these agencies 
must meet their personnel needs primarily through use of existing staff. 

A second impetus for staff development may arise as schools are 
forced (by legislative or judicial mandates, by competition from private 
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schools, and by the- need to secure public support) to be more concern^ 
about instructional effectiveness and productivity. T^ese pressures 
£ lel C ski iVKfE ^ n ?/° r , tra ^ ing 1( ? teaching basic aSd^lghlr- 
sujerviso^ 53 su^p^rsMllsf 3 ^ 1 " 9 Sk1l1$ 3 " d - la ted Instructional , 

(n, ^-,-n nr0lll !! e r tS continue t0 rise and as the present work force retires 
(or resigns and turns to other, more rewarding work), the^eed for [Sse^vL 
& » f • nt ry teachers will arise. Recent studtes sugglst that V 
teacher rep acements in the next several years may, 5n the average have 

JrfnV^ d ?- 1C 3pt tude than the teachers whom they replace.* If 9 ?his 
trend continues, inservice training may become an essential means for 
upgrading the proficiency of less academically able beginning teachers. 

cases^cnch 3 ^ ^?-! eed -*. W 5 6re J 111 the resources come from? In some 
^hnni~D 5 a ;. C ?I lforni . a 8 Investment in People program or in Utah's 
School Productivity projects, new state funds may help to suDDort staff 

JKSfSiI* 'X* M ? re °, ver ' al * h0U9h the - v are faced wi h' u ba or 
llZYnll t'< -7- f6 ^ al and state - f «nded categorical programs have 
retained significant inservice education or staff develoDment enmnnnpnt*: 

w?n V ^ntin St o f the r f 0UrC ? S supporting staff devllo St n'tTfu? re 
will continue to come from the loca,l education agencies and from the 

the Z l"Tn"nf !? U T ° f educaiional Professionals. In s^mi cases, 
by the "Lift £ l!SI? na con,mi ^nt to self- improvement may be augmented 
SLlIJ.J? !• legislative or judicial mandates for competency«testing, 
^certification, professional quality assurance, and other requirements 

222T«5 e maJ ° r ™ P . etUS - and / su PP° rt ^ staff development 2 probably 
come from local organizations whether schools, central offices or other 

H°?h a9enCie ? ' Which wil1 su PP° rt staff development of hei> om 
budget because it responds to local needs and solves local problems.** 

. Organizational training. If public schools are forced to deal 

3nl5i n ? USly i With ra ^ S1 ' ng stud&nt achi evement levels and with new 
JSlS„ f ° r relevfl n ce i.n the curriculum (e.g., in mathematics, sconce, 
technology, communications, citizenship, and social problem! solving) 
tl Ufl^Tl" 9 pr ; d "; tiv ]'ty (i.e., providing- more education, of beUer 
quality, for fewer dollars), staff development .alone will be nsofficient. 
Organizational restructuring will also be essential. However because 
schools are prime examples of professional bureaucracies (Mintzberg, 1979) 
tne motivation, plans, and continuing commitment for restructuring must 
arise within the profession, and ultimately within each educational 
organization. Although societal and governmental forces /in the 1980's 
]L S tt k t0 b ring educational professionals and the organizations in 
Z^.t 5^ "? unde r ^creasing external control, education's best and 
surest hope for significant change will be found in the sense of 

wUr £o 9 sch^ Quit ". in Educati °" ** • 

I15 taff J ev ? lopn,ent receiving this kind of local support will itself 
need to display exemplary educational effectiveness, efficiency, relevance 
and utility as judged by client standards. * evance, 
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responsibility that professionals feel to sen/e the public and the youth 

It!!! fowl f heir C - a r 9 !' The SUC(ie ssful school improvement projects of 
the 1970 s- have pointed to the need for team: effort. When there was * 
appropriate external assistance and some "slack" resources, the process 
was easier to initiate and carry out, but success was almost always 
dependent on substantial local commitment of time, money, and energy by 
a team of professionals who- wprked together to find ways to improve their 
own schools. ,. 

Conclusion. Now, our review- of -negative factors suggests that 
conditions and opportunities for initiating and sustaining long-term team 
efforts on the part of teachers and administrators to achieve significant 
educational reform may decrease over the next several -years. - However, 
our review of positive factors suggests that educational agencies -in the 
5' r xJf e ?.- wl M "S* be totall y without appropriate incentives «and resources. 
The California School Improvement Program ^nd the Investment in People 
program, Utah s School Productivity projects, and the many local, ' * 
cooperatives, networks, and school improvement 'interorganizational 
arrangements found in California, Nevada, and Utah are significant . • 
examples of some current school improvement resources. The scenarios of 
likely futures developed by Richard Carlson and the Santa Clara County 
Office of Education Planning Team suggest tjiat, although the general - 
social, and economic environment may improve (perhaps sooner in the Far 
West than in other parts of the nation), educational ) still face major 
performance challenges in order to secure, the public and political support 
that it needs in order to attract an adequate share of public tax monies. 

. In our view, support for educational research, development, 
dissemination, and evaluation (RDD&E) will derive from this more • 
fundamental challenge to. educational professionals to reform and improve 
public .education. Of course, school improvement has always been the 
major purpose of educational research, development, dissemination, and 
evaluation. What has- begun to change, and what will probably continue 
to change in the next several years,- /is the source of RDD&E sponsorship 
and the organizational location of RDD&E performers. Although it is 
quite likely that the. federal • government will continue to sponsor 
fundamental education and social science research (through .several 
departments and agencies) and a*lso some applied research, development, 
and dissemination in high-priority areas that are in the national interest, 
growing needs mother government sectors (e.g., defense, commerce; 
health and welfare, social security) are 'likely to keep "education and 
educational RDD&E low in federal government spending priorities. There 
is little prospect of any real growth over the next several years, even 
ii there is a change in administration or a significant shift in party' 
power within Congress. • , , 

•Aside from the commercially supported R&D required to develop and 
market educational "software, 1 / the bes.t, and pet laps the only, prospect 
in the near future for maintenance or growth in applied research, 
development, dissemination, and, evaluation will lie with -the state, 
intermediate, and local education agencies and with the colleges and 
universities that are directly concerned with school improvement. Like 
theschools themselves, educational research, development, dissemination, 
and evaluation will confront severe challenges to demonstrate their worth 
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% to educators in a utilitarian sense'. As educational research, 
development, dissemination, ^and evaluation demonstrate real "payoff" in 
helping to solve educational problems and to improve educational 
productivity, support for "disciplined inquiry" will grow. 

However, much of the support may be for "in-house" work performed by 
staff in state, intermediate, and local education agencies, with occasional 
assistance from college faculty or private consultants. Small-scale * 
projects and part-time RDD&E .activity have always been the most prevalent 
form in education,, but this kind of small-scale activity has .been 
overshadowed by the 1 arge- seal e projects that consumed t'he largest share 
of federal funds. Most -state, intermediate, and loca-1 education agencies" 
and most colleges and universities have not been., and will not be, able 
to support large-scale projects from-their own resources. However, 
increasing numbers of these institutions are supporting "ln-house" work, 
sometimes in'collaboration with other institutions. The growth, area in 
the-1980's for educational RDD&E work may be in the school districts 
themselves and in those intermediate and state agencies and state-supported 
postsecondary institutions that develop the professional and political • 
will and create the capacity to provide .useful and effective RtiD&E products 
'and services needed by schools. But "school improvement" in the,1980's 
'will be a serious business for educators, legislators, and taxpayers*. 
If there is no significant ' improvement through the application and use 
of RDD&E approaches, ther.e will be little or no business. Recent studies 
of research-based school improvement demonstrate that this approach can * 
be quite successful. The challenge in the 1980's. will be to make it 
truly cost-effective and highly responsive to the high-priority' needs .of 
educators. If this happens, then research' and-school improvement may 
become a unitary concept that is understood and endorsed by legislators, 
educators, and- taxpayers. . * . , 

The near future for education, and for educational RDD&E, is indeed 
uncertain. M^ny adverse social, political, and economic trends will 
continue. But, to some extent, the outcomes may depend .substantial ly, on 
how the professionals in both fields deal responsibly and creatively with 
the problems and opportunities that they, now confront, including. the 
challenge to work together to improve American education. 
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•• ABSTRACT 

** • 

Since'the mid sixffes/^ the federal government has played a major 
role in promoting educational innovation and change t>y ^supporting 
categorical programs targeted to specific ^educational Sect&rs and client 
groups. With the passage of the EdOcational Consolidation and Improvement 
Act (ECIA) of 1981, the role. that the federal government will play in 
^pporting school improvement efforts is now highly problematic. However, 
Wsides fiscal cutbacks, consolidation, and deregulation of federally 
ninded programs, public education agencies are now confronted with far 
yHiore^massive problems due to protracted state and local retrenchment 
y that has deeply ^affected their staff, programs, and services. To discover 
how these agencies cope with this new environment,- the Educational 
Dissemination Studies Program fct the Far West Laboratory, undertook a year- 
long set pf studies of education agencies at all 'levels in the three* 
states of the FWL Service Region: California, Nevada„*and Utah. Begun 
in December 1981 and concluded tn Novemtjer 1982, these studies are based 
on document analysis, telephone and' field interviews with more than one 
hundred persons; and, site, visits to more than two dozen agencies in these 
states. The report of findings is i\n four volumes. Th'is volume describes 
study findings for the state of California. It focuses on six major 
topics; • 

< * 

§ State and local contexts affecting education agency responses to 
federal policy changes; 

§ State planning and response to ECIA Chapter 2; 

§ Local, response to ECIA Chapter 2; / ' . 

• Impact of federal cutbacks* and state shortfalls on funding for 
. . other education programs; 

§ Impact of consolidation, cutbacks,' and deregulation on program 
organization; ,and> # 

§ Status and trends in staff development. * 

% Included in the report are descriptions of "State education agency 
responses and eigfit bpief case studies describing California county * 
office and local 'education agency responses. The report concludes with 
an analysis of major emerging themes.' . ' ' 



EXECUTiVE SUMMARY 



. T h l EDSP .studies wert^concerned with three changing conditions 
and 2 edu ? a J^ a 9encies: grant consolidation, fiscal cutbacks, 
Si n C?o ara * d jr eg Sl a * 1 °?- ? eca " se all three factors were built into - 
/J??;t A I Education Consolidation and improvement Act of 1981 ' 
* ^CIAK. nruch of our initial attention. was focused on how state andjocal 
education agencies were responding to ECIA Chapter 2* However, in fcrder* 
"iL?^ a *J r0a S r " nde >: stiandin g of Programmatic change, we also briefly 
••2I12S« h8 - ff ^ tS 0f grant con solidation', fiscal cutbacks, and.program 
deregulation in three other areas: 1 special -education, compensatory • 
.eaucation, ^and state school improvement activities. 

While this report xtouches briefly on these three areas, it 
is focused on six major topics: . 

• State and local contexts affecting education agency responses to 
federal policy changes 

. v 
t State planning 'and re'sponse to ECIA Chapter 2 

• Local response to ECIA Chapter 2 : 

. • • Impact of federal cutbacks and state shortfalls on funding for 
^ other education programs . • 

• Impact of consolidation, cutbacks, and deregulation on program 
organization ' •. • 

• Status and trends in staff development 1 v 

. State and l ocal contexts . The state of California has -1,042 local 
school districts and 58 county offldes of education. With 4.5 million 
students in more than 7,400 schools,' California has the largest public 
school population in the nation. For many yeans, California^ public 
-school system was regarded as one of the best. Now, there is jgrowiijg 
concern- that this system is deteriorating as a result.-of reductions in 
financial- -support and inflation. 'Between 1974-75 and 1981-82, per capita 
income in California increased 1Y5 percent < ^st ate expenditures increased 
1/8 percent, and health and welfare expenditures^increased 225 percent/ 
In contrast, state expenditures on elementary and secondary education 
increased only 83 percent. " - 

There are many reasons for this reduction in the level of support for 
public education. Before Proposition 13 was passed in 1978, more^than^O 
percent of the support for K-l«2 education came from local, revenues.' After 
passage of Proposition 13, that level dropped to about 20 percent, and 
state support rose from 40 percent .to 68 percent. Thus, state expenditures 
tor education have become increasingly important. In June 1982, California 
voters approved three initiatives, that are .expected to reduce state general 
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fund revenues by more than $2 billion in the next three years. Further, 
when the 1982-83 state budget was passed in June, less than- a 1 percent 
cost-of-living adjustment was included for direct general aid to school 
districts* Even that small increase may be eliminated and further cuts 
may be made as legislators attempt to ward off the regularly projected 
increases in the state deficit, it is understandable, then, that 
California educators are concerned' about the future of public education 
in their state. Although ^ome maintained an optimistic outlook-, most of 
those whom we interviewed revealed concern, frustration, or anger. It 
is perhaps remarkable that so* many of the agencies and groups that we 
visited and the people whom we interviewed^preserve an active interest 
in the search for ways to improve their programs. California education 
is suffering from lack of support. The* effects of state cutbacks and 
consolidation have been exacerbated by recent federal actfons. The 
most important factor affecting education in both state and local contexts 
may well be this general reduction -i rf financial support. 

State planning for arfd response to ECIA Chapter 2 . In February 1982 ,~ 
Governor Brown appointed 32 individuals to the state's Chapter 2 advisory 
committee. Advisory committee member^ met for a total of nine days to 
determine the LEA allocation formula and to, make recommendations for use , 
of the California State Department of Education (CSDE) portion of Chapter 
2*funds. After hearing and discussing many 'proposals, they recommended 
that 80 percent of' the the ECIA Chapter 2 funds should be allocated to . 
lQcal education agencies, that no LEA should receive less than $2,500, 
and that the allocation formula should ^provide two-year phaseout fundirlg 
for Emergency School .Aid^Act (ESAA) programs and for programs operated 
by county offices of education. 

In £980-81, California education agencies received a total of $90 J 
million from categorical programs now consolidated 4n*Chapter 2. In^ 
1982-83, California receives $42 million in ECIA Chapter 2 funds. After 
the state* Assembly budget committer made changes in the Advisory Committee' s 
recommendations, $33.8 million (80.5%) of the. total goes to LEAs. Of the 
$8.2 million (19. 5%) allocated to state purposes, $200*000 was earmarked ? 
specifically for the Constitutional Rights Foundation (a private group 
that recejved federal funds-in the past)-, $220,000 will be used for 
committee and board meetings; $300,00Cf will prdv?<Je partial Support to 
f^deraj teachers' Centers for one year ? *$1.3 niiMlon will support local 
participation mihigrants.* The remainif^ $6f.l8 million was allocated for 
CSDE K-12 activities. 

The CSDE portion .will be used for eight programs: improving academic 
affrriculum;*youth employment; improving school cl imate;' parent involvement; 
community education; assessment, research, and evaluation; management 
assistance; and state administration. 

Local response to ECIA Chapter 2 . The $33.6 million distributed to 
LEAs and county offices has different consequences. For school districts, 
13 percent lose more* than one third of the funds that they received in 
the previous year; 10 percent lose less than one third* The remaining 
34 percent gain funds, but 34 percent receive only the minimum allocation, 
$2,500. There are ^ few big losers and no big winners. Districts that 
lose the most include large urban districts with high concentrations of 
minority students. 

lor, 



, < We do not know how all districts are using their Chapter 2 money, 
whether it is less or more than they received- in the past. Given the 
context of general reductions in'funding, it would not be surprising if 
few districts attempted to develop new programs. We do know that many 
districts will attempt to maintain existing programs that were supported 
in Jhe past' with funding from* categorical programs. Strong staff 
develbpment programs, for example, usually wi 1.1 be continued. Programs 
intended to. increase the achievement of minority populations will probably 
continue under the educational improvement and £asic skills programs 
authorized by ECIA Chapter 2. 

Impact of fede ral cutbacks and state shortfalls on funding for other 
education programs. The sums made available under ECIA Chapter 1 in 
1982-83 are equal to the'sums available in 1981-82 under Title I. However, 
the effects- of inflation will reduce the capacity of districts to provide 
services to students and to maintain &aff and prpgrams. There is a good 
deal -of confusion regarding the use" of Chapter 1 furtfs. State legislation 
will need to-be revised >in order to. accommodate federal changes. Any 
changes in the, allowable uses of Chapter 1, funds may seriously affect the 
distribution of these 'funds at the school level. v 

' " • * i 

Special education programs have also been affected by revenue 
reductions. When the California Master Plan for Special Education was 
approved by the legislature in 1980, the provisions intended to assist 
districts in meeting their new obligations were not fully funded. By 
April 1981, California faced a $117 million deficit in special education 
funding. The legislature responded by reducing state fiscal 
responsibility. It also relaxed requirements for serv.ices of \classroom 
aides, .allowed larger 'classes, and cut^the number of state-level special 
education specialists. These wove s, combined with ttfe ,f i seal difficulties, 
resulting from reductions in other federal education programs, will 
continue Jo create Droblems for Galiforni? schools. 

Impact of consolidation, cutbacks, and deregulation on program ' ' 
organization. General^, the'trend in California districts has been to 
minimize reorganization. State-level response is typified by tfie 1981 
Schoo^t-Based Program Coordination Act (AB.J77), which gives.districts 
increased flexibility in .implementing requirements of the California 
Education Code. Districts, can request wafWrs for almost any program, so 
long as students' educational needs are met, state costs' are'not increased, 
and certain rights are'not .violated. The same legislation allows schools, 
to coordinate categorical funds in % order to conduct a single schoolwide 
program. It is anticipated that there will be many requests to parallel 
submission of revised pl^ns for the School' Improvement Program and plans 
required for ECIA Chapters 1 and 2. * 

There have been few changes in stjiff role assignments or programmatic 
emphases. Business is proceeding^usual-, despite uncertainty and the 
virtual absence of slack resources. Innovation in program reorganization 
has not been, a najor thrust, except in the areas of productivity and 
quality control. ' -~- 
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, ' Trends in staff development , California has a hfstory of state- 
* level Support for staff development activities. The state- supported * 
School Resource Centers and Professional Development and Program 
Improvement .Centers (PDPICs) provide good examples. Although support 
for these centers will not continue in the same form as in the past, 
there are indications that staff development will continue to be supported 
at &11 levels. % » 

For example, /the ECIA. Chapter 2 advisory .committee approve^ the 
CSDE's state purposes plan, which included two important staff development 
components. The 'committee also approved the^setting aside of $300,000 of 
the state purposes portion of Chapter 2 funds to support federal teachers' 
, centers* for one year while they seek other funding. Local districts will v 
use^ome of their Chapter 2 money to support six of these seven centers. 
Finally, existing School Resource Centers and PDPICs have £een 
consolidated as part of the elementary and secondary education initiative 
in the governor's Investment in People program, which creates 15 regional 
Teacher Education and Computer (TEC) centers. County offices are 
part ici'patingon.the design and implementation of these centers, which 
will provide staff development opportunities. * 

-*It seems clear that staff develQpment will continue to receive 
support, especially when it is linked with specific program improvement 
activities/ However, it also seems certain that staff development 
activities of a general nature, especially rfew^ef forts, will be uncommon. 
These will be s^en as frills that can be cut back or cut out as budgets 
get tighter.. 
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, With 4.5 Million students in more than 7,400 schools in 1,042 ■ 
districts, California has the largest public school population in the 
nation. For many years, its public school system was .regarded by many 
as one of the best. However, concern .that California education is 
deteriorating has increased in recent years due to a combination of 
factors, including inadequate funding, inflation, teacher layoffs, and, 
shortages of teachers in such basic areas as mathematics* and science. 
Comparing the relevant figures for 1974-75 and 1981-82, we see that 

• per capita income increased 115 percent 

• state revenues increased 176 percent 

• totaT state .general fund 

expenditures ~ increased 178 percent 

• health and welfare expenditures increased 225 percent 
t general state government alid ' 

consumer service expenditures increased 124 percent 

t higher education expenditures , increased 100 percent 

• K-12 education expenditures- increased 83 percent 

Other comparisons also reflect the declining support for education. In 
1974-75, .California expenditures on local schools exceeded the national 
average by $38 million: By-1-979-80, they had fallen to a level $1.1 
billion below the national' average. 

Conditions in- 1982 ' 

.Ambiguity and turmoil sepm to increase by the day. The majority of 
those who contributed to our data collection take this pessimistic view, 
regardless of their position or the type of agency in which they work. 
Their perceptions have been shaped by a number of events and by rapid 
and often dramatic changes in circumstances and conditions. Some of 
these events and changes are directly related to educational issues. 
Others, like state budget issues, are more broadly based, but they have 
an increasingly important influence on education in California. Some 
occurred as early as 1977, but most have occurred in the last 18 months. 
All have heightened concern about the present condition and future quality 
of public education in California. Consider the following: 

Proposition 13, which voters passed in June 1978, marked a dramatic 
shift in public support for education. Although it was not the first 
measure to reduce public education funding, it did register the first 
highly visible change in public attitudes toward public schools, and it 
produced highly visible reductions in local, funding. Indeed, it marked- 
a significant shift in the proportion of funding for schools provided by 
state and local government. In 1976-77, before passage of Proposition 
13, localfunds accounted for 51.5 percent of pubTic K-12 income and 
state sources for 39.83 percent. In 1980-81, after passage of Proposition 
13, state sources accounted for 67.97 percent and local sources forK 
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19.2 percent^. Federal contributions rose slightly, from 6,05 percent to 
7.22 percent. ■ 

, The situation in special education funding reached crisis 
proportions in April 1981 with a. $117 million deficit for the $1,245 
billion in services required by the California Master Plan for Special 
Education-, which was passed in its final version at the 1980 legislative, 
session. Since California law requires a balanced budget by the end of 
each fiscal year (June 30), the legislature responded with SB'769, yhich 
cut service 'requirements for classroom aides, reduced the number of 
program specialists required, and reduced ^state responsibility for paying 
for other legislatively required serviced by introducing new criteria 
for calculating special education cost's at the district level. These 
actions reduced both the projected/state deficit and fiscal responsibility 
at the state level, but they, did not. reduce costs at the local level. 
Instead, the state actions generally increased the -encroachment of special 
education funding on general education funding* In particular, the new 
criteria increased the difficulty of calculating- special education, costs 
and placed limits on the growth of special education programs. 

Many key positions in California education wer,e opened to significant 
changes by the 'general election this year. .The incumbent State 
Superintendent of Publ.ic Instruction, Wilson Riles, confronted eight 
challengers in the. June primary race. One of his. opponents ran on a 1 
platform of dismantling the CSDE. In a runoff in the November general 
election, Riles was defeated by Bill Honig, former member of the State 
Board of Education and unti'l very recently the superintendent of a small 
elementary district in Marin County. Riles's campaign emphasized his ten 
years of leadership and experience in office, his accomplishments in . 
securing additional funding for school improvement- programs, and increases 
in elementary students 1 tesj: scores that he associated with programs that 
he had developed .or sponsored. Honig challenged Riles with the decreased, 
test scores of secondary students and pledged a return* to traditional 
tough academic and school discipline standards: 

•Hbnig assumes office in January 1983. His emphasis on traditional 
education may bring some important changes for California school districts. 
His priorities include requiring all students to perform to a standard 
measured by a statewide test before they receive a high^school diploma and 
lessening restrictions on districts that wish to terminate teachers 
believed to -pe' incompetent. t % • 

All seats in the state Assembly and-half the seats in the- state 
Senate were up f.or election this year. Some significant changes in the 
'composition of the education committees in both houses and ift other 
committees that determine, ,fduf$t1ona1 matters (e.g., Assembly Ways and 
•Means, Senate Finance) wer^ a result* ~ Senator* Alan Sieroty, a Strong • 
supporter of education and jchai>rnran of tHe Senate Education Committee, 
is retiring at the end Of t;his term of office. Two. assemblymen, Gary 
Hart and Leroy Greene, wen£ elected to the state Senate. Both have shown 
strong support for education* in their wofk on the Assembly- Education 
Committee and in other committee assignments. Therir support for education 
will -continue, but their Senate committee assignments are not yet known. 
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Three statewide tax reduction 'initiatives that will reduce general 
fund revenue by a projected total- .of more than $2 billion over the next- 
three years were passed by voters in. the June 1982 primary elect jons. 
Propositions 5 and 6 el iminate^existing inheritance and gift tax laws, 
prohibit such taxes in the future, and enact an estate tax that equals a 
federal estate, tax credit. Proposition 1 requires indexing of the state 
personal income tax to inflation. The resulting loss of general revenues 
will significantly affect future state budgets, in all. areas, including 
education. 

All previous budget proposals were scrapped by the state legislature 
after the State - Finance Director reported pn May 15 that the governor's 
proposed budget could result in a $3.3 billion deficit. .JLn order to 
meet Califorhia's'constitutional requirement for a balanced budget, 
lawmakers. passed a $25.2 billion "bite-the-bul let" budget "Tor 1982-83 
that was $200 million less than the total for 1981-82.- The approximately 
$13 billion .earmarked for K-12 public education contained a less than 1 
percent cost-of-pperation increase in direct* student aid for the^stdte's 
1,042 school districts, but it did maintain funding for the statewide 
School Improvement Program. It also included, for one year only, $9.75 , 
million (reduced from $19.6 million) for the education aspects of the 
governor's Investment in People program. Other provisions affecting 
education included an increase in student fees at state college apd 
university campuses and a declaration of intent, to levy tuition at state 
law and medical schools beginning in September 1983. 

. Meanwhile, cutbacks in federal funding for, education increased the 
difficulties for state education funding, both because the federal cutbacks 
resulted in substantial losses statewide and because no state funds, are 
available to compensate for the lost federal funds. For example: 

The Education Consolidation and Improvement Act (ECIA) of 1981, 
submitted to Congress, in April 1981 and passed in July 1981 as part of 
the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act*(P.L. 97-35), revised the Title I 
(compensatory education) program, consolidated 28 categorical education 
programs, and lowered authorization levels., When ECIA went into effect 
on July 1, 1982, the total amount that California received for purposes 
served by the consolidated categorical programs^--$42. mil'lion—was less 
than half of the sum that it received in 1981-82 for the same programs— 
$90 million. The $42 million must fund both state-level and local' district 
programs'* 

If further reductions in federal education programs proposed by the 
administration are enacted, California schools will'lose more than 40 
•percent of their federal funding by the end of the 1983-84 school-year— a 
reduction from $1 billion in 1980-81 to $600 million in 1983*84. 

Finally, shortly after the November election, the State Finance 
Director reported that the. state faced a s'izabTe shortfal l—$665 million • 
as of November 1, perhaps as much as $1.1 billion by June 30, 1983. The 
governor-elect pledged during bis campaign not to raise ta"xes. The 
lame-duck governor is expected to respond to the request of bipartisan 
legislative leadership to call a special session of the state legislature 
to consider state finance issues. 



In the preceding paragraphs, we have simplified sonfe complex and 
densely packed issues, events, and influences. Other researchers might 
wish to organize these materials differently. For many of the people 
with whom we talked, the issues and events presented here as individual/ 
discrete items run together as a series of "body blows" from which there 
seemed to be little relief. Although some informants maintained an 
optimistic, outlook, foreseeing general economic recovery, a leveling, \ ^ 
off in education cutbacks, continued improvement in student test scores, 
and a consequent", albeit gradual, restoration of public confidence*™ 
education, most expressed concern^frustration, or anger about the present 
state of real and perceived turmoil in California education. Given these 
circumstances and perceptions*, it is perhaps remarkable that^so many 
agencies and groups that we visited and so many people whom vfe, interviewed 
retain a strong and active interest not only in maintaining their own 
basic responsibilities and security but in searching for ways of 'improving 
thefr programs. In the next three sections, we provide "snapshots" of 
situations and responses in selected agencies and program areas associated 
with cutbacks, consolidation, and deregulation. In the main, these "pictures" 
show only the plans and processes with which educators are res-ponding to 
federal and state* changes. 



Federal Cutbacks, Consolidation, and Deregulation 

This section summarizes the £duGat4of^Xonsolidatign and 'Improvement 
Act (ECTA) of 1981 and the*issue"s, concerns, and responses to the act that 
occurred in^California. The act signals an altered approach to the federal 
role in education. The federal government proposes to continue federal 
assrf stance for speciaJ programs and special populations but at th£ same 
time to reduce or eliminate unnecessary reporting and regulatory 
requirements' in order to increase state and local control and flexibility 
in, carrying out the purposes of the programs included in ECIA. Chapter 
1 replaces Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) 
of 196£, which sought to meet the special needs of educationally deprived 
children. Chapter 2 consolidates 28 categorical programs (e.g., Basic 
Skills. Improvement, Teacher Corps, Teacher Centers, and Support and 
Innovation) into a single block grant to states for "the same purposes 
set forth in the provisions of law" (i.*e. , for ^he purposes set forth in 
the various l*aws that created the programs that have been ^€nsol idated). 
Basic responsibility for administration of ECIA funds within individual 
states rests with the state education agencies, but responsibility for 
the design and implementation of programs rests "mainly" with local 
education agencies or other education agencies to which funds are awarded. 



Education Consolidation and Improvement Act: Chapter 1 * 

The language of^Chapter 1 itself best describes the policy changes and 
v " intent" of the act: 

The Congress declares it to be the policy of the United S.tates 
i:6 continue to provide financial assistance to State and local' 
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educational agencies to meet the special needs of educationally. 

deprived children, on the basis of entitlements calculated 
' iE« I le 1 of ' tne Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
. 1965, but to do so in a manner which will eliminate burdensome, 

• . unnecessary, and unproductive' paperwork and free the schools of 

unnecessary Federal supervision, direction, and control. Further, 
. the Congress recognizes the special educational needs of children 
of low-income families, and that concentrations of such children 
in lopal educational agencies adversely affect* their" ability to 
provide educational programs .which will meet the needs of such 
children, /he Congress also finds that Federal assistance for 
this purpose will be more effective if education officials, 
« principals, teachers, and supporting personnel are freed from 
overly prescriptive regulations and administrative burdens 

• which are not necessary for fiscal accountability and make no ' 
contribution to the instructional program. 

An initial concern of both "state and local education agencies in 
California was whether Title I provisions that allowed flexibility to 
state and local agencies in implementing schoolwide projects and in 
designating schools and students to receive services are preserved by ' 
Chapter 1. This concern was raised by the fact that, ten of the Title I 
.provisions that explicitly permit greater flexibility were not included 
m the language of Chapter 1 and by Section 554(cjFof Chapter 1, which 
states: ' . 

The provisions of Title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
. -Education Act of 1965' which are not specifically made 
, applicable by this chapter shall not be'applicable to 
programs authorized under this chapter. 

The draft guidelines for administration 'of Chapter 1 published in the 
February 12, 1982 issue of the Federal Register did not appear to resolve 
the issue. However, after public statements by the minority counsel of 
the House Education and Labor Committee that Congress intended tihe 
flexibility provisions to continue, CSDE staff decided that the law itself 
can be interpreted as allowing the flexibility provisions to stand. 

CSDE staff decided to continue all the flexibility provisions, 
including schoolwide projects and "skipping" prpgrams.. As a result of 
the supplemental appropriations bill passed by Congress over presidential 
veto in September, California receives $223.7 million for Chapter 1. 
A CSDE staff person with compensatory education responsibilities commented: 
"We won't monitor as much, we will disseminate less, and we will use 
available dissemination channels; such as workshops. And.^we may need 
to develop new rules to meet state rulemaking criteria. The full effects 
aren't known." 

9 

Educ ation Consolidation and Improvement Act: Chapter 2 

The purpose and intent of the consolidation introduced by ECIA 
Chapter 2 is best described by the law itself: 
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It is the purpose of this chapter to consolidate.the 
•program authorizations contained in— 

(1) titles II, III, IV, V, VI, VIII, and IX (except 
part C) of the Elementary. and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965; 

(2) the Alcohol arid Drug Abuse Education Act; 

* (3-) part A and section 532 of title V of the Higher 

Education Act of 1965; 

(4) the Follow' Through Act (on a phased basis); 

(5) . section 3(a)(1) of the National Science Foundation 
, ' Act of 1950 relating to precollege science teacher 

training; and 

(6) the Career Education Incentive* Act; 

jnto a single authorization of grants to States*for the 
same purposes set forth in the provisions of law specified 
in this sentience, but to be used in accordance with the 
educational needs arjd priorities" of State and local * 
educational agencies* as determined by such agencies. It 
-$ is the further purpose and intent of Cbngress to financially 

*• m assist-State and local educational agencies to improve 

elementary and secondary education (including preschool 
education), for children attending both public and private 
schools, and to do so in a^manner designed to greatly 
reduce the. enormous 'administrative and paperwork*. burden 
imposed on schools at the expense of* their ability to 
educate children; * " 

The basic responsibility for the administration of funds 
jp made available ynder^this chapter is in the State educational 
P agencies, but it is the intent of Congress that this 3 

responsibility be carried. out with a minimum of paperwork 
and that the responsibility for the design and implementation > 
of programs assisted under the chapter shall be mainly 
- that of local educational agencies, school superintendents - 
and principals, and classroom teachers and supporting 
* , personnel, because 'they hatfe the most direct contact 

with students and ar6 most directly responsible to parents. 

Advisory committee requirements . In- February 1982, under the 
requirements of ECIA and California state statute (State Chapter 1186, 
Statutes of 1981 AB 2185) , Governor Brown appointed 32 members td the-' 
Governor's Education Consolidation and Improvement Act (ECIA), Chapter '2 „ 
Advisory Committee. As required, ty law, advisory' committee members 
represented the general and educational interests of sfeven groups. * - % 
These groups, and the number of advisory committee fftembers representing 
their interests, are as follows: *' 

Public and private felementary and secondary school children (7) 
Classroom teachers (5) 
1 ' Parents of elementary and secondary school children (6) . 
• . < Local boards of education (2) 



Local and regional administrators (7) 
Institutions of higher education- (1) . 
The legislature (4)' \ 

The state law also required ttie committee to meet and hold public hearings 

on: • ;~ * 3 

» The formula for allocating a-minimum of 80 percent of the 
state s Chapter 2 funds to the state's local education 
agencies. • 

. • The distribution* amo.ng authorized state-level' programs of 
a portion not to exceed 20 percent of the state's Chapter 2 
funds. 

• The planning, development, support, implementation, and * 

evaluation of state-level programs to be carried out with 
. Chapter 2 funds. 

State statutes required the committee to meet and hold public hearings on 
-these matters and to advise the State Board of Education, the State 
Superintendent of Publi-c Instruction, the legislature, and the governor, 
with recommendations to be submitted by May 1, 1982. : ' 

.Advisory co mmittee process . The following excerpt from the committee's 
final report and recommendations summarizes the process that the committee 
followed in its deliberations: 

-The advisory committee agreed to meet for nine days between 
the da*es of February 25 and April 16, 1982. Two of the 
< • meetings (in Burlingame and Los Angeles) included afternoon 
and evenincpsessions for public hearings for the purpose of 
providing the public with an .opportunity to give input to ' . 
• - the committee. 

Announcements of the public input sessions were nfailed to 1,700 - ? 
school districts, education organizations, and individuals 
i throughout, the state. In addition, the announcement appeared 
in various newspapers throughout the state. A total of 
"108 persons gave public input at these two sessions. 
Additionally, some 40 persons submitted written testimony. 

Staff members of the Stat'e Department of Education provided a 
framework to assist the committee in determining (1) a formula \ 
for the allocation ,of the LEA portion of the block grant and 
(2) the allocation of the state purposes portion of the block ' 
grant. Much of the deliberation of-the committee revolved 
around these proposals. During the committee's discussion of 
this framework r alternative proposals developed by individual 
committee members were thoroughly considered and discussed as 
was the oral and written public testimony given during public 
input sessions. ' 
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''the committee decided that a 60 percent votelrf those members* 
present would-be necessary to constitute a committee 
9 recommendation in the final report. They alsd agreed that a 
' m two:thirds vote of those members present would be necessary* 
to reconsider a recommendation that had previously received 
-a 60 percent affirmative vote. Finally, the committee voted 
,to not N include a minority opinion report with the final report 
i but rather to attach individual ^embers' minority opinions or 

concerns. • 

The committee discussed its responsibility to"assist^in "the 
planning, development, support, ^implementation, and evaluation" 
of the state-level EC I A Chapter 2 programs. To facilitate 
meeting these responsrffnl fties, the committee has elected 
•an ongoing chairperson and vice-chairperson and five other 
3 'members to serve as a steering committee for final -editing' 
of the committee report and planning and schedu]ing future 
meetings of the Governor's Advisory Committee. 

Report and Recommendations of the Governor's 
.Education and Consolidation and Improvement 
Act (ECIA) Chapter 2 Advisory Coirmittee , 
April 23, 1982 , p. 2 .(hereafter Advisory 
- ' Committee Report ) 



The California. State. Department of Education (CSDE) participated in the 
process by providing ongoing .staff assistance to'the committee, developing 
background data on alternatives for the LEA allocation formula, and ^ 
developing proposals for programs % to be carried out with the state's 
portion of the funds. Three CSDE members served as committee staff. 
One member from the C$DE Executive Office served as the chief staff 
person. He coordinated all the activities, scheduling, and logistics 
and was elected chairperson (by acclamation) at the first committee 
meeting, The CSDE federal programs coordinator served as the committee's 
expert ^dvisor on federal education issues anil legislation. A member Qf 
the CSQE fiscal policy staff provided resources and assistance in developing 
formulas and projections of the impact of alternative funding formulas. 
Other CSDE poliqy makers and staff met periodically with the committee 
to provide information. requested or to present the department's vi6ws 
on problems and issues addressed by the committee. 

Background data on alternatives for the LEA allocation formula were 
prepared by the Office of the Deputy Superintendent for Administration, 
which is responsible for all fiscal apportionment and distribution services 
to districts and county 'off ices. Staff created a database showing the 
amounts of federal funds in individual California districts received in 
1981-82 for all programs consolidated in Chapter 2. This was an enormous 
task, since apparently no single office either in the U.S. Department 
of Education or in the CSDE had all the information. Jhis 1981-82 funding* 
information wasused as the basis for developing and comparing several 
different allocation fbrmulas. Differences in 'impact were especially 
important, since the CSDE read the equity portions of the law as -meaning 
"equal negative impact." 
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. _. For example, in 1981-82, education agencies in California received a 
totaT of $90 million from the programs consolidated by Chapter 2.' In 

!? 82 : 8 iL'« that amount dr °P s to a little more than half, $42 million. Since 
the 1,042 school districts and 58 county offices, in California '-have not 
benefited equally from the categorical programs affected by consolidation, 
the reductions, wi^l be disproportionately large for some agencies, such 
as Los Angele? Unified School District, which expects to lose between 
$7 million and $9 million. In contrast, some small and medium-sized 
agencies receive substantially larger amounts than they have ip the past, 
and some agencies receive moderate amounts of "new" funds. 

Alternative approaches to use of the state's 20 percent portion were 
developed by staff of the Office of the Deputy Superintendent for Programs. 
Seven Chapter 2 committees were established. These committees included 
all" the current program managers for categorical programs included in 
Chapter 2 and many staff who managed-these programs in the past. Attention 

• was concentrated on preparing "packages" as part of a comprehensive option 
for dealing with state needs and priorities and for responding to most 
or all the populations, concerns, and interests addressed' under Chapter 2. 
Each package also addressed the fact that some former participants in 
programs included in C u apter 2 (e.g., institutions of higher education 
in Teachers Cqrpsor Teacher Centers projects) will not.be direct 
recipients of Chapter 2 monies in the future. The packages provided r 
devices enabling these types of agencies to participate (e.g., through 

-direct- grant competitions). 

, CSDE staff emphasized use of existing systems to expand or strengthen 
new program strategies (e.g., expanding resource center capacity, 
encouraging expansion of the consortium concept) and identifying services 
uniquely appropriate .to the CSDE (e.g., providing minigrants to districts 
for exemplary programs and practices, brokering resources and expertise 
. to districts from the extensive but often disparate sources across the 
state). 

Through this process, a state purposes plan was developed and 
submitted to the committee on April 1, 1982. The state purposes plan 
identified seven priority needs, strategies for meeting those needs, the 
desired outcomes of the strategies, strategies for the state administration 
of the plan, and a proposed budget based on the maximum 20 percent allowable 
under the law ($8.4 million). The seven priority needs addressed by the 
state purposes plan are as follows: 

I • Strengthening Academic Curriculum and Instruction 

Improving Curriculum Content and Materials 

Improving Teacher's Instructional Skills and 
Competencies and Site Administrator's Instructional 
Leadership Capabilities 

Providing for Academically Appropriate and 
Well-Balanced Student Programs and Personal Services 

Increasing Effective Use of Educational Technology 
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• Youth Employment 
i 

t Improving School Climate and Attendance 

x 

t Parent Involvement and Parent Education- 

♦ 

t Community Education 

t Assessment, Research, arid Evaluation 

t School District Management Assistance 

* / 

A consistent view within the CSDE is that) CSDE plans went well beyond 
simply solving CSDE staffing, and-progr^am issues. At the same time, given 
the number and variety of programs affected by Chapter 2 and the level 
of funding for the state purposes p]an, the department neither expected 
nor received complete agreement on the plan from advisory committee members 

or from various individual andgroup observers of the process. 

"» • 

-'Similarly, there was no unanimity among committee members about the 
LEA allocation formula. However, alljthe committee's 'recommendations, 
which are outlined in the following >ageS, were approved by at least 60 
percent of the membership, and disagreements were mediated sufficiently ■ 
fortjflffe committee' to complete and submit its recommendations. 

v Advisory committefe recommendations. At the April 15-16 meetings, the 
committed agreed to the following recommendations by a 60 percent affirmati 
•votfc: ? . 

A*. Regarding the LEA Allocation* Formula 



1. 



4. 



LEAs should receive an additional weight of two for AFDC 
'Aid to Families with -Dependent Children] and LEP/NEP 
limited-English-Prof icient/Non-English-Prpficient] counts 
when the concentration of 'AFDC and/or LEP/NEP students 
exceeds the statewide averages. 

Under the formula, LEAs should be guaranteed a minimum 
.amount of $2,500. 

w 

A two-year phaseout provision should be .included in the 
formula for Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA) programs and 
programs operated by County Offices of Education. 4he 
phaseout levels should be 65* percent in year one and 35 
percent in year two (percentages apply to 1981-82 
expenditure levels). 

Eighty percent of the ECIA Chapter 2 funds "allocated to 
California should be distributed to LEAs under the formula 
provisions of ECIA Chapter 2. 
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B. Regarding the State Purposes Portion • • • ' 

1. Twenty percent of the ECIA funds allocated to California* 
should be distributed as follows: 

$220,000 - Committees °and boards h 
$6,380,000 - Department of Education 10-12 activities 

• Improving academic curriculum 

• Youth employment 

• Improving school climate 

• Parent involvement and education 

• Cofnmunity education 

• Assessment, research, and evaluation 
« • Management assistance 

• State administration ^ 

$1,500,000 - Local participation minigrants % 
$300,000.- Teachers 1 centers grants' 

( Advisory Committee Report , pp. 4-6) 



The amount listed for committees and boards covers expenses for the 
governor's Chapter 2 advisory committee, the State Board of Education, 
several cc^'missionsjrequired by statute,, and the Mexican-American Advisory- 
Committee. The amount listed for the teacher centers 1 grants was voted 
at the April 16 committee meeting in order to provide partial support 
for the state's federally furded teachers' centers for one year while 
they seek funding from othe* 1 sources. 

Status of the (advisory committee recommendations . The recommendations 
were submitted to the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, the 
State "Board of Education, the governor, and the state legislature, as 
required by state statutp. The State Superintendent, the State Board of 
Education, and the governor approved the recommendations without change. 
Since under California law all federal funds received by the state are 
reallocated through the'state legislature's budgetary process, the 
legislature had the final decision when it passed the 1982-83 budget on 
June 30, 1982. The budget committees of both the Assembly and the Senate 
reviewed the advisory committee's report and accepted its recommendations 
with two chanqes, both of which were initiated by the Assembly budget 
committee; $200,000 (taken from the state purposes share of "$8.4 million) 
jwas added ^to the LEA allocation amount, and $200,000 (taken from the * 
$1.5 million for local participation minigrants) was earmarked specifically 
for the Constitutional Rights Foundation, a private group that.. received 
federal funds in the past under one or more of the consolidated programs. 
As a result of these changes, the total LEA allocation was increased to . 
$33.8 million (representing 80.5 percent of California's $42 million in 
total Chapter 2 funds), and the state purposes portion was decreased to 
$8.2 million (19.5 percent), 

The committeejs recommendations were sent to the U.S. Department of 
Education (ED) in early May for review on compliance with FCIA requirements 
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arid federal regulation, ^he U.S. Department of Education did not approve 
the LEA allocation formula, o*n the ground that prior-year ESAA allocation 
levels could not be used as a formula factor. An alternative allocation 
procedure was submitted, and California's Chapter 2 application was 
approved in September. Instead of 1981-82 ESAA grant, figures, the finals' 
formula used r a Desegregation Entitlement, computed as follows:, \ ' ' 

Desegregation Desegregation Other High-CoSt • 

Entitlement = Enrollment + Factors + Factors 

In this formula, Desegregation Factors include the number -of student* 
moved for desegregation, xhe number of students undergoing court-ordered 
desegregation, and the number of students in magnet schools. The other 
•high-cost factors are AFDC^oynt, AFDC concentration, LEP count, LEP 
concentration, total minority count, and total minority concentration, 
i 

Impact of Chapter 2 consolidation and cutbacks * In describing the 
impact of the consolidation and cutbacks introduced by Chapter 2, it is 
important to note that their effects are very different. for individual 
county offices and LEAs. Clearly, California's $42 million, total 1982-83 
Chapter 2 allocation represents only a very small percentage of the 
funds available to education agencies in the state, averaging less than 
$8 per pupil and amounting to less than 1* percent of the state's total 
educational expenditures. However, several factors make the combination 
of consolidation and cutbacks in funding especially problematic. These 
factors heavily influenced the allocation formula recommended by the 
advisory committee. 

One factor is that, regardless of the size or nature of the reduction 
in funding that a particular LEA or county office suffers, there are no 
state funds available to replace the ,loss. The l^rge state surplus that 
the California legislature used to fund schools after passage of 
Proposition. 13 was exhausted in 1982. The 1983 state budget provides 
less than ^ 1 percent cost-of-operation increase for schools. Decreased 
state tax revenues in 1982 and an uncertain economy suggest that there 
may be even less state aid for schools in 1983. Some state legislators 
have indicated that futurfe increases in state education funding will 
have to be tied to increased taxes. Given the tax reduction initiatives 
that voters approved in the June primary, it seems highly unlikely that 
proposals to -increase existing state taxes or to create new state taxes 
would fare well at the polls. 

» Alternative means to increase education fundsf'a 
However, according to legislative observers, it is 
reform of California's education funding will be^o 
issues to be addressed in both houses as soon as the 1983 legislature 
session convenes in January. Moreover, legislative efforts to accomplish 
such reform* are expected to attract interest and support from groups as 
varied as state teacher organizations and business groups, such as the 
California Roundtable. * ^ 

In 1980-81, LEAs and county offices, which together number 1,L0O 
agencies, received a total of about $80 million for programs now in ECIA. 
In 1981-82, 'this total dropped to $4,6 million. The $34 million expfes^ed 
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.for the LEA and county office share in 1982-83 represents a 1 cut of more 
than 25 percent from the level, of 1981-82 and, of much more than 50 percent 
from the level of 1980-81, for a u.al two-year loss ofW million, which 
cannot be replaced. * \, 

l. . " * 

Another factor is that the" 1,100 eligible agencies had participated 
quite differently in the categorical programs consolidated ,in Chapter 2. 
An analysis of the 1981-82 database prepared by the CSDE shows that more 
than 57. percent of the agencies* received less Than $5,000, while on a 
per-pupil basis more than, 50 percent- received less than $6. One county 
received only $86 in all. • , • • 

r* . • 

In contrast, 97 agencies rece'ived more than $15 per pupil. The four 
largest recipients (Los Angeles Unified, San Diego' City Unified, 
? an iEo an o i?C0 Unified » arid Stockton City Unified) received over $17 million 
in 1981-82, with Los Angeles Unified receiving almost $10.5 million for 
programs cgrisolidated in Chapter 2. Of- the 58 county offices, 16 received 
more than $50,000 each for programs now consolidated. The total for the 
16 offices was almost $3.9million, the 'average' was $243,000, and the 
median was about $124,000. These 16 county agencies received 96 percent 
of all such monies awarded to California county offices and 7 percent of 
all funds awarded to the state. 

* Moreover, some of the programs 'now consolidated, such as the Emergency 
School Aid Act (ESAA), provided substantial amounts of aid to agencies' 
with special populations' .and special circumstances. In 1981-82, ESAA 
alone accounted for 35 percent of the funding received* by California 
school^ districts from federal programs consolidated in Chapter 2, although 
it went to only 29 districts. - In 1982-83, these 4 districts .lose almost 
$18 million due solely to cutbacks resulting from Chapter 2 and loss of 
categorical ESAA funds. Again, no state monies are available to replace 
the ; lost federal funds, which often supported federal court orders for 
desegregation. 

The impact of Chapter 2 on LEAs in 1982-83 is as fo'llows*: 

• 13 percent of the districts lose more than one third 
of the funds that they received in the previous year. 

t 10 percent of the districts lose less than one third 
of the funds that they received *ln the previous year. 

> 

t 43 percent of the districts receive an increase exceeding 
.the minimum allocation of $2,500. 

t 34 percent of the districts receive only the minimum 
allocation of $2,500.* 

Among the districts that lose funds in the. 1982-83 school year, one 
eighth stand to lose even higher percentages in the following two years, 
due to the desegregation entitlement phaseout. Over the next three-year 



* These percentages are for LFAs only. They differ slightly from 
percentages given in our interim report, which combined data for LEAs 
and county offices. lex 
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period, 29 California LEAs stand to lose $17,8 million due solely to the 
consolidation of ESAA in Chapter 2. Without the desegregation entitlement 
phaseout provision in the allocation formula, this loss would have taken 
place in just one year. All 29 LEAs serve High concentrations of minority 
students. The staff and students in these LEAs are^perhaps the most 
obvious losers as a result of federal consolidation. Four major ESAA 
recipients— Los Angeles Unified, )San Diego. City Unified, San Francisco 
Unified, and Stockton City Unified- -will be particularly hard hit.* The 
ECIA Chapter 2 losses next year for these four LEAs will exceed $4.8 
mjllion--a loss five^times as large as the combined gains of all the 
California LEAs that receive only the minimum $2,500. Even if there are 
no further federal cuts, by 1984-85, these four LEAs may sustain a loss 
exceeding $9 mil liotr when compared to 1981-82. 

However, a much broader set, of LEAs that serve above-average 
concentrations of students from low-income groups and concentrations of 
students with limfted or no English proficiency will gain ECIA' Chapter 2 
funds next year. And, assuming level funding for ECIA Chapter 2 over 
the next two years, these high-concentration districts will continue to 
gain. However, the high-concentration LEAs also tend to be major recipients 
of state and federal compensatory education funds. These districts fear 
that the ECIA Chapter ^ gains that they may make. in 1983-84 could be 
offset many times over if planned federal cuts in funding for ECIA 
Chapter 1 are actually made. 

Losses suffered over the past year by the 16 coupty Offices that 
so successfully competed for federal categorical funds in the past are 
also cause for concern. Under the ChapteY 2 formula, their funding has 
been reduced by about one third in 1982-83, and it will be reduced by 
another third in 1983-84. If Chapter 2 funding remains level, these 16 
offices will receive an aggregate of $100,000 in 1984-85— less, than 3 
percent of the 1981-82 total, which was almost $3.9 million— for an average 
of $6,000 per office. None of the 58 county offices will receive more 
than $24,000. , 

* * i 

While 23 percent of the 1,100 agencies eligible for Chapter 2 money ' 
in California suffer some dramatic losses, .the 77 percent that receive 
level funding or new money are likely to find that the monety .is inadequate 
to maintain organizationally important programs, such as Teacher Centers 
or Teacher Corps programs, op to start or in some cases to maintain 
innovative programs similar to those previously funded as categorical 
programs (e.g. ♦ by Title IV-C). The minimum federal allocation of $2,500 
will not offset level state funding in 1982-83 or the cuts in state 
funding that seem likely in future" years. 
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State Cutbacks, Consolidation, and Deregulation 

This section summarizes changes in state-level funding, program 
coordination, and regulation requirements and , the effects and responses 
that have occurred over the past year in two areas: special education and 
the School-Based Program Coordination Act (AB 777', 1981). 

Special Education 

California has traditionally provided special state funds to help 
school districts to provide special education services. Despite this 
assistance, virtually all school districts have had to use their general 
purpose funds to'provide services required 4>y state and federal law, 
although the amount of general funds that individual districts have used 
for special education varies widely across the state. When the final 
version of the California Master Plan for Special Education was passed 
in the 1980 legislative session (SB 1870), new-state fundiaa formulas 
and modified eligibility criteria were included in some areas to avoid 
further encroachment on district general funds and also to allow for 
expansion of district special education programs. However, these 
provisions were never funded in accordance with the law. As a result, 
in April 1981 the state was faced with a $117 million deficit in special 
education funding for the $1,245 billion in services required by the 
Master Plan. Since California law requires a balanced budget by the end 
of each fiscal year (June 30), the legislature ha,d to act quickly to 
avoid a deficit in 1980-81 and to reduce the chances for further deficits 
in 1981-82. The legislature responded to this emergency with SB 769, 
which cut requirements for services of classroom aides, reduced the 
required number of program specialists, and reduced state responsibility 
for paying for other legislatively required services. . Reductions in 
stdte fiscal responsibility did not actually lower costs at the'local 
level. They simply reduced the projected state deficits for 1981-82. 
At the same time, SB 769 increased district-level problems in 
recalculating special education costs with the newjcriteria that it 
introduced and in reducing or eliminating the growth of special education' 
programs. « 

In July 1982, the legislature passed SB 1345, which pYovided an 
additional $35 million in financial assistance for special education and 
attempted a further reduction of mandates for special education in 
California. There has been some reaction from advocacy groups, but no 
responses have been made formal. In cesponse to the changes introduced 
by SB 769 and in anticipation of furtffferVeductions'in federal funding, 
the Special Education Alliance of California (SEAC); was' formed to develop 
a legislative platform that provides a sound, long-term fiscal base and " 
program structure for special education in the state. Thirty-two * 

meeting on 

ci pants were statewide 
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organizations were represented a* the,organi?->tiona 
February 16. Although at the outset the chief part 
organizations (such as the California State Federation/ of the Council 
for Exceptional Children and the Association of California School 
Administrators), the alliance also expects growing support from local 
and regional organizations (e.g.-, school districts, county offices of 
education). 

19.9 . 
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A, special education program administrator at the CSDE descr%£d some 
consequences- of reduced funding for special education in the state: "The 
decrease in special education fdnding has made an impact on the personnel 
development programs in California. In particular,' the, Special Education 
ResourceJYetwork (SERN), qne of the major delivery vehicles for 
California's Comprehensive System of personnel Development, has 
experienced serious cutbacks in providing personrifel> development service? 
on a regional and statewide lev61 % While meeting federal and state 
mandates for, providing personnel development services* the reduced funding 
has resulted in less personnel time, including support staff time, a 
reduction in travel tyudjge^s for trainers, and severe limitations on 
outside consultant timeiifor 5TI jifhe Regional SERN units, as well as for 
the five spefcial training centfer^ Also, because of these cuts,'ltfss 
money earmarked for staff development is being given to LEAs*" 



School-Based Program Coordination J\qt (AB 777, 1981) 

In December 1980, the CSDE Jiegan workwtf with a variety of 
California education groups to develop new school finance proposals to 
present to the state legislature that would both complement and anticipate 
changes in federal education programs being proposed by the Reagan 
administration; One result was the formation of Citizens for Education, 
a coalition, of education groups and other groups with strong education 
interests, that is working to influence state legislation on school - 
finance and educational programs* Twenty- four organizations are 
represented on the steering committee; including the Association Of 
California School Administrators,., the California Association for Bilingual 
Education, the California Association of School Business Officials, the 
California Teachers Association, the California Federation of Teachers, 
the League, of Women Voters, and the California Tax Reform Association. 
*" ^ . * 

Citizer^ for Education supported AB 777, whtph was passed by the 
state legislature on June 28, 15)81. Among theNiumerous school finance 
provisions of Ihis bill, which went into effect on January 1, 1982, was 
the School -ffased Program Coordination Act (Chapter 12), -which includes 
five articles that local districts can use separately on together to 
increase their flexibility in N implementing requirements. of the California 
Education Code. Article 1, Intent, spells out the general purpose of the 
act: - , 

It is the/intent of the Legislature to provide greater 
flexibility for schools^and school districts £0 better 
*&Qi?tifnate the categorical funds' they recejva while- . 1 - 
ensuring that schools continue to receive the categorical 
funds to meet their needs. 

y Jt is further the intent, of the Legislature to focus the 0 
authority to exercise such flexibility at the school level, 
with the approval and under the policy direction of the 
governing board. ^ 

Uftder Article 2, Waivers, school districts are given authority to 
waive, with the approval of the State Board of Education, almost any 
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portion of'the state education code. The three portions of the code that 
may not be waiVed are identification and assessment criteria required by. 
specific categorical programs (e.g., bilingual education criteria), the 
school finance and employee rights provisions of the code, and the 
student rights provision of the code.„ The law requires the State Board 
to grant the district waiver request unless one or more of the following 
conditions exists: 

• The educational needs of the pupils are not adequately addressed. 

• The waiver affects a program that requires the existence, of a 
school sitevcourtcil, and the school site council did not approve 
the request. .. 

. • The appropriate advisory committee did not have an adequate 
opportunity to review the request. • 

• Pupil and teacher protection is jeopardized. 

• The request would substantially increase state costs. 

• The exclusive representative of . employees, if any, was not a 
'participant in the development of. the waiver. 

Moreover, if the State Board of Education does not act on a waiver request 
within two meetings after it receives the request, the waiver is' 
automatically approved for one year. 

Two important points; should be noted about Article 2. First, in 
spite of the. nearly universal waiver authority permitted, the laws are 
still in force. As one former legislative staffer emphasized, "the 
legislature did not repeal these laws [nor did it] intend a wholesale 
circumvention of the law, but a means by which districts and schools 
could effectively adjust the law where it does not meet the local 
situation." Neither does the waiver legislation provide an opportunity 
.for casual waiver requests. To the contrary, extensive local planning 
and approvals (e.g., from the appropriate advisory committee, the •"" 
employee representative, and the local board) are required as part of 
the waiver process.. 

Second, although the language of the law places the burden of 
disapproving a request on the State Board of Education, the local agency 
has the burden of proving the validity of the request if there is 
opposition at the local level that was not considered in planning for 
the waiver request. 

t 

Article 3, School Plans, allows schools to coordinate funds from one - 
ior more of 11 state categorical programs in order to conduct a single 
schoolwide program. The process required for developing the schoolwide 
program is similar to the process used in the California School 
.Improvement Program (CSIP). That is, if a school wants to take advantage 
of Article 3, a school site council must.be established to develop and 
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approve the plan before it is submitted to the local board for apprdval; 
if a school already participates 'in CSIP, the CSIP council can serve as 
the school council, the 11 categorical programs that can be coordinated 
for a single school wide project are: 

• School Improvement Pjrogram (AB 65) 

• Economic Impact Aid—State Compensatory Education 

• Mil ler-Unruh- Reading Specialist Program 

• Gifted and Talented. Education 

• School Site Special Education 

• Conservation Education 

• School Staff Development Programs (AB 551) 
. • Classroom Instructional Television 

• Career Guidance Center 

• New Careers 

• Cadet Corps 

In general the process of allocating the categorical program funds*from 
state to district and from district to school remains aS it was prior to 
passage of AB 777. Similarly, requirements for collecting and reporting 
data to support categorical funding allocations remain as they were. 
However, districts have been advised to proceed with caution in including 
* the state compensatory education programs and funcjs in .their plans until 

questions about provisions of the federal Chapter 1 program have been 
resol ved. 

Article 4, Adyisory Committees, allows Multiple advisory committees 
to be consolidated where the committees agree that their functions overlap 
unnecessarily. Note that the delegation of .functions from one committee 
to another is solely ^the choice of the committees involved; consolidation 
or reassignment of functions cannol^emdejby the local governing board 
or by the school site council alone, and tRere^ts-no^peoalty for not 
consolidating. An advisory committee can delegate its responsibility 
to the district programs advisory 'committee or to the school site council 
for a period of up to .two years. The provisions of this article apply 
only to advisory committees associated with state law. 

Under Article 5, State Administration, the consortium provisions of 
the California School Improvement Program (AB 65, 1977) are expanded to 
apply to the school plan provisions set forth in Article 3. Under these 
provisions,. 11 two or more school districts may apply to become a consortium 
for the purposes of conducting the'school *plan reviews, program reviews, 
and program assistance required by this chapter" (Chapter 12). 

Approximately 125 inquiries about school plans have been received, and 
some 40 plans have been submitted by 20 districts, with one district 
submitting 11 plans. In 11 plans, all applicable funding sources 
were to be coordinated, but the others included no more than two sources 
or extended CSIP plans from K-3 to K-6 or K-8. The CSDE administrator 
who reviewed the planS had no firm estimate of how many AB 777 plans to 
expect, but he anticipated that almost all would concentrate on expanding 
CSIP to K-6. He also anticipated that "most districts will do the best 
x • • they can to sit tight. With falling federal dollars and uncertain state 
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funding, the money threat means that few districts will make new initiatives 
or expand services. Some districts will Took at Part C of Chapter 1 to 
see. how to *ring money to schools, but not many/wfll do that, because, 
there is no new money. Part of any money available may he used for low- 
income students wherever they.^are. Hanging on is the best one can do now." 

By the end of October 1982, 691 waivers had been requested. Waiver 
requests included changes in ADA calculation formulas, sale or use of ' 
property, use of school property, elimination of the reduced-price meal ' * 
program required, for summer school, and increases indass size.' The 
last issue is important in^ that it can produce significant .fiscal changes 
for districts.- The CSDE penalizes districts that exceed a recommended 
class size; AB 777 allows ti<is penalty to be waived. To date, requests 
involving class size- have been limited to mjnor alterations, but a 
request for major changes in a large district was to be -considered in 
November. The final decision can have important consequences for other 
districts. v t 

. As of January 1, 1983, AB 777 will not exist as law. SB 968 (1982) 
will replace it. A program officer explained the situation: "We were 
under court challenge for our Interpretation of AB 777, Article 2. We 
had purposefully interpreted it broadly. We really weren't on very firm 
ground, and we were in lawsuit, so the legislature saw fit to move the 
waiver authority to where it was no longer under the interpretation • 
. challenge. As of January 1, it becomes Education Code 33050. The changes 
are not very broad. They did take some bilingual features out. The 
construction industry lobbied so that schools cannot use their own labor 
pool over a prescribed maximum; 'that moved it out of the Education Code 
entirely. 1 " 



Inservice Education 



This section describes what we saw occurring as various types of 
organizations planned for change. Although these descriptions are only 
vignettes and by no means complete, they indicate the variety of responses 
that education agencies at all levels have already made or are planning 
to make in response to existing and impending cutbacks, consolidation, 
and deregulation. 

. Substantial reductions in the state budget for 1982-83 make it likely 
that extensive revisions in budgets, programs, and priorities will be 
" required at all levels. 

State agency staff have begun to implement the CSDE's state purposes 
plan for Chapter 2, which includes an important staff development component 
(Improving Teacher's Instructional Skills and Competencies and Site 
•Administrator's Instructional Leadership Capabilities). However, in mid 
March, travel funds for all CSDE staff were cut in half,' and a hiring 
freeze went into'effect in an effort to reduce year-end deficits.' The new 
state budget made a $3 million/ unallocatedKCut in the department's general , 
fund; irf addition, travel funds were cut by 25 percent. Thus, personal 
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•field contacts between CSDE consultants and LEA staff, a primary mode of 
CSDE operation, have been severely curtailed. Although the department 
has- not announced plans for staff layoffs, the hiring freeze is likely 
to continue, and vacancies due to normal attrition almost certainly will 
not be filled. The overall result will.be less money, fewer people* and 
less personal contact with which to carry out CSDE programs and 
responsibilities. 

Many county offices endured large cuts in state general purpose,, 
fu'ndingffor 1981-82. Indeed,- some suffered cuts of as much as 25 percent. 
As a result, many county offices are actively redefining their roles and . 
services, becoming more entrepreneurial than they have been in the past. 
Priority setting is a major activity this year in county offices, because 
there is not enough money to provide all the services in their repertoire. 

A similar picture exists at the local level. In mar\y districts, 
cutbacks in state funds haye resulted in staff layoffs and reductions in 
many central office services. In districts for which Chapter 2 has meant 
substantial reductions in their level of federal funding, some staff 
development projects have been drastically curtailed or eliminated. 

This is the context in which staff development programs, services, 
and activities are being implemented at the state, intermediate, and 
local levels. Summaries of wha.t we found happening at various locations 
in Northern California follow. The data are by no means complete or 

> general izable. > Instead, they offer "snapshots" of specific responses 

in California to federal and state educational policy shifts as these 
responses affect staff development. x , 



California State Department. of -Education 

California has a history of supporting staff development as a key 
component of school improvement. Since 1976, state funds have been 
used to establish regional centers for technical assistance, training, 
and Information* dissemination. Twelve School Resource Centers served as 
regional technical assistance providers and linkers, offering workshops 
and resource bank brokering services to local education agencies. 
Seventeen Professional Development and Program Improvement Centers • 
(PDPICs), located throughout California, specialized in staff development 
training programs and workshops for teachers and administrators.- In, 
addition, 17 California Writing Projects are supported by state funds, 
and there were seven federally funded .teachers' centers. 

In the past, the CSDE's Office of Staff Development has nurtured and 
supported all these staff development programs. It sponsored statewide 
conferences on st-Sff development, encouraged networking among the various 
types of centers, and provided individualized services to center staff - 
*on request. In addition, the CSDE worked with state legislators to 
maintain a o nd increase ^hilosophicalv and financial, support for staff 
development activities. 

More recently, two statewide staff development efforts have emerged 
from different directions as high priorities. One is included in the 
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CSDE's Chapter 2 state purposes plan. It focuses on assisting teachers - 
and administrators tojmprove their teaching and instructional, leadership 
skill-s. The other is*part of the elementary and secondary education 
initiative in the governor's Investment in People program. Both efforts 
involve cooperative participation among the CSDE,' school' districts, 
county offices, and colleges and universities. ' Both efforts are being 
implemented this fall under the administration and coordination of the 
•CSDET" The summaries presented here are based on the*»initial plans for 
each program. 

State purposes plan . During the meetings of the state's Chapter 2 
advisory committee, staff development received considerable attention. 
Indeed, some members argued that the state's whole 20 percent set-aside 
should be used for staff development. The prevailing view within the 
CSDE is described by its Director of Staff Development: "When the block 
grant issue came up, we- began to think about what o\m role ought to be. 
,We thought about what we do now and -what we should be doing. We set the 
state- policy, and we can coordinate within the state. We have the 
ability in accounting and budget matters to manage initiatives from the 
state. We have developed proposals to implement our capability by 
departments— it became obvious that staff development was a critical 
aspect of the state effort. It's much more important than I -had thought 
it might be. A lot of people are interested in it. So, I see an important 
role for the Office of .Staff Development." 

In contrast, many people, bot.h within the CSDE and in other agencies, 
doubt that staff development or other school improvement support efforts 
will receive more than token attention from most education agencies. 
Instead, they predict that any new of extra monies, such as those provided 
by Chapter 2, will be used in any legally possible way to fill gaps in 
fundamental programs and services, and they claim* that few administrators 
see staff development as an essential effort or as critical support for 
basic classroom programs. ^ 

Nevertheless, an important feature of the Strengthening Academic 
Curriculum and Instruction component «of the CSDE's Chapter 2 state purposes 
plaTT is the staff development element, Improving Teacher's Instructional 
Skills and Competencies and Site Administrator's Instructional Leadership 
Capabilities,. After identifying the need for staff development based on 
expressed needs of teachers and administrators, CSDE experience and 
observation in the field, and data from. recent research studies (e.g.,. 
the California Staff Development Study, the SRI Teacher Corps Evaluation 
Study, the CSIP evaluation repart, and the Beginning Teacher Evaluation 
Report), the CSDE plan outlines the following solution strategies and 
anticipated outcomes: 

Solution Strategies 
\ Local Plans for Staff Development . ' 

I The Department, in coordination with county* o'ff ice personnel, 

\ university professors, and directors of staff developmant 

\~ programs, will develop materials that describe the essential 

components for successful staff training and development. 
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, This effort will be aimed at achieving: 

• A district staff development policy with commitment 
to a sound instructional program. This Commitment 
should be expressed -and supported organizationally 
from top to bottom, 

• An assessment process based on student deficiencies 
that determines the content and participants for 
training* , * 

• A system of incentives, both intrinsic and extrinsic, ' 
which serve to motivate teacher participation* 

• A strategy which includes followrup and supervision 
of instruction to ensure that the training has' 
been mustered and implemented* 

• ** 
a Teaching Skills and Clinical Supervision 

The Department will coordinate with institutions of higher 
education, county offices of education, PDPICs, and others 
to identify and develop traihing packages/modules which 
address ef feet ive f instructional techniques such as: 

• Increasing time on task 

• Improving lessop design 

• Increasing interaction between teachers and students 

• Developing, relevant curriculum content 

• Having effective classroom management 

• Improving environment 

t Studying the effects of /instruction on students 
• • Addressing high standards of expectation 

v The existing PDPICs and other training centers .will increase 
their capacity to train cadres of teachers to implement the 
.above techniques with School Improvement, Special Education, 
categorical resources, AB 551--Article 1, and other staff , 
development programs* • 

Staff Development Clearinghouse 

The Department; in cooperation with county offices of 
education, will establish' and support a statewide 
<a ' clearinghouse for information on staff development programs 

and activities* • • ♦* 



* The Staff development Clearinghouse, 'located in the. San Mateo County 
Office of Education, has just begun to operate as a source of information 
on t the use of technology in schools and on'staff development, to that end. 
Financial support for this activity is provided by Proposal 3 of the 
Investment in People program, which is described in the next section** An 
.electronic jinking project will also be supported; the awardee has not 
been identified .yet. 
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Outcomes 

• As policies and plans for effective staff development 
programs are developed, schools will increase their 
capacity to provide appropriate, in-depth training 
for instructional staff and administrators. 

• As cadres of trainers are developed statewide, local 

• school staff development programs will have access 

oto training in teaching skills and clinical supervision. 

• Local staff developers will have the ability to readily 
access statewide resources and programs. 

• Existing centers and newly formed consortia of school 
districts will offer additional comprehensive training 
opportunities, including those offered by universities 
and business/industry. 

( ECIA -Block Grant Chapter 2: 
State Purposes , March 1982. 
draft, pp. 4-6) • 



Investment in People program . Early in January 1982, Governor Brown 
announced the Investment in People program as part of the budget that he was 
submitting to the state legislature. The program contained four education 
initiatives that focus on improving education and providing job training 
in technology-related areas: 

• Improving mathematics, science, and computer education in 
/ elementary and high schools * 

• Providing high-technology job training in community colleges 

• Expanding engineering and computer science instruction in 
universities 

t Providing employment-based job training for welfare clients 
and displaced workers. • 

All four education initiatives received the tacit approval of the 
legislature wheh it passed the final state budget for 1982-83.' However, 
as for all other programs, the final allocation for the total program was 
cut substantially--from the governor's proposed $47 million to 
$25.7 million. • . ' . 

The elementary and secondary education initiative contains three 
proposals. All three emphasize staff development and related support 
activities. Although all three proposals were approved, funding was cut 
from the requested $19.6 million to $9.7 million. The following summary 
is of the activities proposed by the governor and approved by the 
legislature. 
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Four million dollars, plus $1.7 million from a preyious allocation, 
were allocated to establish 15 regional Teacher Education and Computer 
(TEC) centers. The 12 existing State Resource Centers and the 17 
Professional Development and Program Improvement Centers were consolidated 
in order to build on established resources and expertise and to upgrade 
the resulting TEE centers 1 ability to train teachers in science and math. 

The TEC centers will be run by local policy boards composed of 
rvresentatives of 'all interested groups or organizations; the majority 
of representatives will be classroom teachers. The TEC centers will have 
prime responsibility for developing summer institute programs in 
cooperation .with regional institutions of higher education and other 
qualified agencies. During the school year, the centers will provide 
, inservice training based on user needs and Interests. * 

TEC centers will also establish Computer Demonstration 'Centers in 
their region. Computer Demonstration, Centers will focus on providing 
computer literacy training to both teachers and students. In addition, 
they will provide teachers with training in interactive computer leanrtyig 
and evaluate software. 

Proposal 1 also establishes TEC retraining scholarships. The purpose 
of this program, to be coordinated by the TEC centers, is to provide 
retraining for high school mathematics and science teachers so they can p 
fill vacant positions or positions previously filled by teachers working 
outside their field on emergency, credentials. Participants will receive 
tuition and stipends for ten units of university courses that meet 
credential ing requirements. 

Proposal 2 focuses on school staff development. Funded' at $2.9 
million, it will pay for summer teacher stipends or inservice release 
time and compensation. Schools will receive these funds directly as a 
supplement to state CSIP funds and state 'Staff development funds (AB 551). . 
Schools caff receive up to $7 per ADA for teacher training in mathematics, 
science, and computer education after a school site council composed of 
teachers, parents, and administrators has prepared a staff development 
plan for the school. Teachers in grades 7-12 will have p^ority for 
these funds for two reasons: The greatest immediate need for improved 
and increased mathematics and science instruction is at the high school , 
level, and teachers at this level have had fewer training funds available 
in recent years. The proposal also provides that up to 25 percent of a 
school's funds can be used for teachers' classroom instructional materials, 
including "computer software, science equipment, and mathematics and 
40 science'textbooks.t , / 

Proposal 3 creates instructional development and exemplary projects. 
It was included ..to provide the instructional support required to upgrade 
teachers' technological literacy skills. The $2.3 million approved for 
this proposal will be used to meet the costs of providing summer institutes 
and other programs for teachers. An advisory council on technology 
education composed of education, business, and labor representatives will 
review applications from agencies that propose such programs and make 
the funding allocations. The council will also be responsible for using 
a portion of the funds to support exemplary projects designed n to motivate 
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and help students, improve curriella, or meet other needs in math, science, 
computer education, telecommunications, or related education needs." 
Finally, the council will be responsible for contracting for evaluation 
or ail projects funded* during T: he year, for reporting the effectiveness 
of each project to the state legislature, and for recommending an appropriate 



level of funding for the following year. 



*u r5n? P ° n ^ bil1ty for Ministering K-12 programs has been assigned to 

£1 rlllaAK ,C °tJnn°L^i? istration ' deluding advisory council costs", 
are covered by a $400,000 allocation. 



County Offices of Education 

County offices are caught in the middle of the organizational and 
functional changes resulting fpom .state and fedecaj consolidation, cutbacks, 
and deregulation. State funding reductions in 1981>affected some of 
these age-ncies more dramatically than they did others. All the county 
offices that we have observed, however, seem well aware that the future, 
is not likely to allow business as usual. How they are integrating this - 
perspective into their current activities and future plans is quite 
varied, as the following brief descriptions' show. 

. Oceanside County. The Office of the Oceanside County* Superintendent 
of Schools faced a $500,000 budget deficit for FY 1982 as a result of 
legislative cutbacks in summer 1981. So, staff are taking a hard look 
at tneir existing activities and reformulating strategies for next year. 
A two-day retreat was sponsored by the county office to enable its 
administrators from special services, general services, and business 
services to work with a facilitator 1n setting priorities for the future. 
Some tough decisions lie ahead, and the county superintendent wants his 
staff to be in the best possible position to make them. 

A mission statement was developed as a result of the retreat. It 
called for a partnership in education among the county office, schools, 
and communities. It emphasized the rich variety of resources available 
in Oceanside County for educational maintenance and school Improvement, 
in addition, it established four priority areas for the county office: 
curriculum development, 1nserv1ce training, instructional programs that 
cannot, be provided by local schools, and business administration services. 

the county office felt that the mission statement would serve a 
number of purposes: It would enable logical thought to contribute to 
decision making and reduce the possibility that crisis management 
strategies would be necessary later in the year. It would communicate 
county office priorities clearly to the public. And, it would provide a 
lever or justification for the county office to do what 1t chooses. 

The FY. 1983 budget was prepared by the middle of March. A 
pre-existing countywlde curriculum council took part in this process by 

* Oceanside, Wine, Cliffs, and Bayvlew are fictitious names for real 
California county offices. 
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reviewing proposals developed by county staff* Each proposal was required' 
to show h&i it related to the established priorities, to cite funding, 
sources, And to .describe activities -and services to be implemented. 
Involving/ the curriculum council enabled each internal proposal to be 
considered in the context of an overall countywide effort. As one -staff 
member pointed out, this 'process avoids the possibility that "feifdoms" 
will emerfge during the budget crunch* 

Even before the March 19 deadline fjor budget recommendations,, staff . 
were sugigesting some changes. For instsmce, in order for the audiovisual 
services to pay for themselves, districts* would have to pay for labor and 
materials, equipment repair, .and film rental. Further, the Outdoor 
Education program, which used to receive a $40,000 contribution from the 
county office, would have to be supported entirely by local schools. 
"There's bound to be a certain amount of fallout," predicted the county,* 
office consultant. "By March 19, we'll have our budget recommendations. 
Then we 1 11 see how the LEAs go along with it." * 

How will the county's existing staff development program be affected 
by impending cutbacks and reorganization? On the one hand, twoyff the 
four county office priorities'— curriculum development and insefVice 
training*~are clearly related to staff development. On the other hand, 
county staff believe that program cuts are inevitable. "What we can no 
longer do ourselves, districts won't be able to pick up # " commented one 
person. "In the long run, there will be cuts in staff development 
'services. Local schools won't use their block grant money for staff 
development, and we won t be able to do as much as" we used to. But, 
even with the cuts, maybe we can do something creative." * 

Wine County . This county office has had exceptional success in 
winning state and federal grant competitions that enabled it to fund 
staff development programs. Although special education h§s occupied much 
of the concern at the county level and the total number of administrators 
has decreased from 14 to 8 over the last three years, an energetic, 
entrepreneurial staff development coordinator has initiated a number of 
innovative programs with state and federal funds. During the 1980-81 
school year, there were six staff development projects at the Wine County 
office: v 

t A state-funded Professional Development and Program Improvement 
Center. " V 

• A. state-funded School Re^urcfis Center that Wine County operates 
in collaboration with neighboring counties. / 

•J Wine County^ participated in a two-year federally fundeci T itle M 
basic skills project. Funding ended on June 30, 1982/ ,/ien Title 
.II was consolidated with other federal categorical aid programs 
\tn ECIA Chapter. 2. HoWfever, project participants considered the 
services so valuable that thfy identified limited local funds (e.g. 
district School improvement Program funds) to continue project 
services after federal funds ceased. 

A state-sponsored Title II basic skills project at the secondary 
level. This project was terminated on June 20, 1982, as a result 
of ECIA Chapter 2. 
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• A Title IV-C funded project that trained teachers and administrators 
in instructional skjlls and clinical supervision strategiesvr 
Funding ended .in June 1982. However, cadres of trainers wflB 
continue training in 'six districts~two in Wine. County and fjur 
in a neighboring county that has shared participation and support 
for the School Resource Center. ] . 

t Wipe then developed a proposal, funded by NIE, that interrelated 
the experiences of the Title IV-C project with academic learning 
time concepts, rCurrently, the projects conducting experimental 
programs in two schools. Sin<*e October 1, 1981, the county staff 
development specialist has been workfng full-time on this project. 

* « Here u we - se ? one / count y with an unusually innovative and entrepUnurial 
staff member implementing six staff development programs in 1981. Federal 
funding for three of these projects ended in July, and*state funds fbr two 
projects may be reduced. The county's staff- development director however, 
remains undaunted: "People will voluntarily keep the projects going 'thlr 
get block-granted if they see that the activities have been worthwhile. 
They get the- money from somewhere. But, if the project hasn't had enough 
trme to prove itself, the whole thing gets dropped. There's so mufch ' 
competition for the available money." f 



Cliffs County. A new emphasis on planning and an overall stocktaking 
-best describe recent activities at, the Office of the Cliffs County 
Superintendent of Schools. Here, the superintendent believes that 
cutbacks at the local and intermediate levels have increased the Tieed 
for research and evaluation activities that can direct allocation 3f 
the limited resources. As a result, .the county's cooperative schools' 
program has hired a full-time program planner/eval uator. The 12 LBAs 
[of a possible 23) who take part in the cooperative .have access to this 
planner/eval uator. Eventually, the county office expects to pay fcr 
this new position out of its own general fund, but for now the 
position is supported by. the cooperative. 

Why the new focus on planning? For a long time, county office staff 
noticed that school districts had a tendency to muddle through the school 
year, reacting to crises as they arose. There was no evidence of long-range 
or contingency planning in response to Proposition 13 or to other state 
and federal initiatives. "We're trying to nudge them out of the muddling 
through syndrome and into a more thoughtful approach to planning," commented 
the cooperative director. "A program planner/eval uator can help schools * 
obtain the information they need,, then use it for decision waking." 

After state funding for county offices was cut in summer 1981, these 
agencies became more aware of the need to publicize the services 
that they make available to local schools: "County offices have to provide 
evidence that they offer services to districts that wouldn't have them 
otherwise. People are saying that county offices serve\no function 'and 
can therefore be eliminated to reduce costs." \ 

To justify its existence and to support educational planning in the 
schools, staff of the Cliffs County office are redefining their roles. 
The cooperative director, for instance, has fielded questions about 
federal consolidation legislation since summer 1981. He encouraged 
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schools not to wait until the last minute to decide what to do with 
Chapter 2 money. "Political decisions are usually not in favor of small 
schools, such as the ones we have here. But, they may get more money from 
Chapter 2, because they haven't participated in many title programs. 
We'll see." The Cliffs County office intends to approach cutbacks, 
consolidation, and deregulation as an opportunity, not a crisis. Its 
staff development emphasis will be on program planning and evaluation to 
support -decisionmaking in these turbulent, ambiguous times. 

Bayview County . Perhaps the most actively innovative and rapidly 
responsive county office that we looked at was the Office of the Bayview 
County Superintendent of SchooV. Our data go back to March 1980, when *• 
we interviewed 'staff in the ag^.cy's Instructional Support Services Unit 
(ISSU). We visited them again in September 1981 and February 1982. A 
summary of the 1980 and 1981 perspectives shared by ISSU staff is offered , 
here. A description of their current prpcesses and activities follows. 

Optimism pervaded the current activities and future plans of the 
Instructional Support Services Unit in spring 1980. A countywide needs 
assehgnent had been conducted, tyi el ding 18v concerns clustered into three* 
groups. Task groups of county office staff had been formed to address, 
county needs and % to develop action plans for individual staff members. 
The county office prided itself in its active involvement with the 
California School Improvement Program, its widely used local decision- 
making packet and planning model, and its recently funded School Resources 
Center. The ISSU was actively performing its major function: providing 
staff development, technical assistance, and information dissemination 
to the schools that it' served. 

Two years ago, the Bayview County office had the resources to make 
instructional support for local school's -a priority. Staff were actively 
providing, multiple free services to educators throughout the county. 
Their planning time was spent discussing how local needs could be met more 
effectively, and there was little need to justify their existence. As 
the ISSU director commented: "We have informal cooperation among [county 
office] staff with the creative sense to meet individual LEA needs. It ! s 
my job to keep the [county office] bureaucracy out of the waty, so we can do 
all that we want to. I have to balance keeping the staff creative and 
working with keeping the administrators supportive." 

The story was very different in September 1981. The state, 
legislature had just reduced its appropriation for county offices. The 
Bayview County office faced a 25 percent reduction in its capital outlay 
■ funds, and the Instructional Support Services Unit was confronting a 
$165,000 deficit for the 1981-82 school year. In September 1981, no one 
was sure which direction to take. 

On the one hand, ISSU staff were keenly aware of the valuable services 
that they had been providing. As one person put it: "County offices are 
the only bastion left for instructional improvement. Principals and 
central office staff can't— or don't." But, she continued, "[local] 
school boards don't know what the county office is doing. They're amazed 
at how often county off.ice staff get in*.6 districts." 
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. On the other hand, staff felt that their traditional roles and 
functions were ^ip danger of preemption by consultants from the California 
State Department of Education. One county agent asserted: -"Neither the 
legislature nor the State Department of Educatlbn-recogiffizfes that they ^-C^ 
have a county office/intermediate agency network. The state department .> 
is communicating directly with consortia [of local school districts]' and 
bypassing the county offices." 

We see, then, that 'funding cutbacks arid a resulting large deficit 
for the program disturbed ISSU in "fall 1981. Survival, not growth, 
became the central concern. . ' 

What happened in the next five months? Retrenchment and redefinition" 
took top priority as the unit pulled itself out of the deficit. 
Some progress has been made: "To- keep from laying off staff,- our unit 
agreed to raise $165,000 th„is year. We've come up with three quarters* . 
of the money since November." But,. finances were still a concern, the 
ISSU director continued: "It's a monetary issue. What will keep the 
county office going if the legislature cuts back even more? 1 It's also a . 
survival issue. The finance unit [in the county office] wants to keep 
people by selling data-processing .services to .the LEAs*/' Now, -instructional 
Support Services is competing with, Finance for limited school^dTstrict 
dollars." '' • / 

What had once been an active county office technical .assistance 
program is- now in danger of being greatly reduced or eliminated. Because" 
districts in the county seem to be more willing to spend money for data 
processing than for instructional support,, the /former may become a count* 
office priority. Information from' an ISSU staff member elaborates on 
this concern: "We [the Instructional Support Services Unit] are in 
danger of. being cut totally. We.'re not moving' project staff onto the 
county budget, so the concept of a" core group on regular money was lost. 
Anyone not on a project has tq become self-supporting. Some staff haven't 
come up. with the money. If cuts come, they'll have to go." 

For .the present, the Instructional Support Services Unit is holding 
•its own. Staff have negotiated individual work^Tlanswith the unit director 
that focus on two key areas: delivering services and developing funding 
sources. Staff have also been "assigned to one of three teams: foundations 
and grant writing, workshop development,* and publications dissemination. 
The focal question most staff are asking' is, How can we get districts to 
contract with us for services? This question is complicated by the fact — 
that services were provided in the past for free or at nominal cost. Now, 
some districts 'have less money to spdnd for such frills as instructional 
support for school improvement. 

'There is a keen awareness on the part of Bayview County ISSU s'taff> 
that times have changed. They have adopted an entrepreneurial aporoach 
to service delivery, finding ways of marketing their services and' expanding 
their client base. One consultant mtised: "Part of marketing is giving a 
sample. But, how do you draw the line and say, 'That's all the sample 
you get?'" .Staff who are not supported -by project funds face one certainty 
in their future: Either they ..-Individually bring 1n enough money to pay 
their salary, or they are out of*-a job. The context io which ISSU now 
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operates was summed u£ by a consultant who saiti, "Cutting back has forced 
us to look at v what we!ve been doing. We ,can't stay the same and survive. 11 



Local Education Agencies $ " 

Butterfield . Three years ago, Butterfield Unified School District* 
eliminated its Offjce of Staff Development and its Research and Evaluation 
Unit in response *to the funding cutbacks that fbllowed~passage of " 
Proposition 13. The resulting lack of central. off ice coordination of 
staff development activities ended in November 1981, ^when the district 
board of. education established a new Division of Staff Development, 
Curriculum, and Program Evaluation. In the interim, staff development 
services were provided in three main ways: 

* ' 

• Tfoe district's curriculum department conducted workshops for 
teachers and administrates on curricular aspects* such as 
textbook selection and the new math. Staffed by 30 teachers 

^ who hold the title of curriculum specialist, this department, 
which is now in the new dtvi siort, continues to provide the 
primary repertoire of staff development services to teachers. " 

• A federally funded teachers 1 center in the district offered 
a variety of workshops and curriculum support services to 
teachers. Inservice activities were conducted in response 
to a formal teacher needs assessment designed to identify 
subject areas in which interest was greatest. In JunB 1982, 
this center closed, owing to consolidation of the federal 
teacher centers program in EpIA Chapter 2. The Butterfield 
teachers center was not involved in district plans for 
Chapter 2 funds. ^ v 

• Finally, categorical aid programs—Title I, ESAA, special 
-education, bilingual education, and so forth-- had their own 

priorities and staff development activities for teachers and 
administrators. There was x no coordination of these inservise 
efforts. Considerable duplication of effort resulted from 
this fragmentation. 

The new Associate Superintendent for Staf/f Development, Curriculum-, 
and Program Evaluatioru-inherited a tradition of minimal cooperation 
and coordination among dlstVict staff development Service providers 
and staff of several federally supported programs scheduled for cutbacks, 
consolidation, and elimination as separate programs.* One of his first 
tasks was to ider.t.ify the njyriad inservice functions sponsored in the 
district every year. To do so, he initiated a procedure' requiring his 
approval ,for all staff development programs and workshops. By centralizing 
the approval process, he hoped to reduce some of the existing fragmentation 
and duplication of effort. 

Long-range plans haye been developed for the restructuring, of services 
* and programs within the hew division. These are Some of the changes that 
have been made under the plans: 



* Butterfield,, Davidson, Willow Brook, and Fieldcrest are fictitious names 
for real Califorftia school districts. „ * ^ ^- 
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• • The curriculum department will be replaced by a staff of aen P raH«:tc ' 
who will facilitate hiding-level cSrrlculX de^l wt? . * 

excenHnn m i?v P n^ en ? iS - Staf * fed & who *™ Identified as * 

? n Til a*< 9?°J cjassroom teachers. It does not seem to. hold 
in this district that success in the classroom guarantees success 
as a curriculum consultant. At least half of the existing 30 • 
curriculum specialist positional 1 be eliminated? The Sther 
■ positions may then.be traded to* provide part-time Internships 
that can train district staff to meet centralized district 
administrative responsibilities.! 

• The staff development program fol existing and prospective school 
administrators is also being.^flned; A special training program 
est ah f^S ?? adm1n ?strators io develop leadership skills has been 

i e ; F1 ye fries of.teffWhour sessions 'will be held for 
£25? Participants between now and the end of the 1982-83 

school year. The end result will be a cadre of 200 people who 

V 2L n w e e ru Ct ] Vely as , sume posit ons as Principals, department 

^ chairs, and head counselors. ! 

• • During the past two years, 60 people have been appointed to* 
administrative positions in the district. Currently, 35 of them 
participate in a series of 16 two- hour workshops to help them to 
improve their leadership' and management skills. A support group 
component is central to this procesV, providing an opportunity 
, for informal peer support and sharing. / 

• The district'has about 300 people 1/n staff positions, such as 
special education or bilingual resource specialists, who are 
working with teachers and principals. Inservice activities that 
teach consultation skills are being held for resource specialists 
along with trainer-of-trainer wor&hops. The purpose of these 

• activities is to improve the effectiveness of people in staff 
positions who consult at the building level. 

• The new Associate Superintendent for Staff Development, Curriculum, 

h Kn 'c 1 ! 3 * 0 " V S esta ^ishing a special working relationship 
with two high schools, where the principal and five faculty members ■ 
have formed a team. He wfll help these two teams to identify 
their school s problems and devise alternative solutions. 

• Numerous other staff development activities are either planned or 
under way, including reading improvement 1n middle schools for 
low-competency students, academic learning time programs in six 
f!S ar i schools i recruitment and training of classroom substitutes, 
flfJSllS I s f c ?" d ?ry-ltvel science and mathematics teachers who are 
teaching out of their area, oral and written communication for 
bilingual middle school students, English as a second language * 
fop-Classroom teachers, and site-specific .problem solving. * 

h« nl?„f!! ni !! ary % there is ev1dence in this district that staff development 
has gained momentum as a new priority. After being hurt by state-level 
fiscal cutbacks three years ago, the program is now on the upswing. 
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*How have Butterfield teachers reacted to. these cutbacks? In general ? 
they do not distinguish between federal programs and state or local 
programs. They do, however, notice the effects of fewer funds. One 
teacher commented on her problems in this way: "Five languages are 
spoken in my classroom. Last year, I had 30 children but no aide. 
That's because the district required that all employees on federal 
support be retained in local support, so the neighborhood-based abides, 
who were on federal support part-time, are all gone." 

Another teacher commented that teachers feel isolated: "Teachers 
talk about fewer supplies and less help, but they don't talk about the 
loss of bigger programs, like the teacher center. They aren't involved^ 
much beyond their classrooms, They only turn to each other for help when 
it's a special situation. Special education teachers tend to talk v to 
their colleagues, for example, but regular classroom teachers don t. r 
I think they fear that if they share something, -they give it away; 
everypne's just a little afraid for their own protection." 

The morale in Butterfield, at least among teachers whom we interviewed, 
is not high: "There's frustration," said one teacher. "Junior highs 
don't have department chairs, for example; so they have no time to think 
about new programs. Everyone just tries to hold on to what they have. * 
No one looks- for new ideas. They barely have time to get done what they 
have to do." Another teacher told us that "there's a feeling that 
'I don't care about .other programs.' It's not selfish, just a feeling 
of being locked into a position without a way out." 

Perhaps things will change as staff development efforts increase 
and as the new Division of Staff Development, Curriculum, and Program 
Evaluation exerts its influence. For the moment, however, three years 
of hard times appear to have taken their toll on Butterfield teachers. 

Davidson . Davidson is another large school district in No.thern 
California. In November 1981, a new superintendent was' hired to replace 
the one who had resigned almost a year earlier. The superintendent 
has been-xeorgani zing the district, and staff in the central office 
talk frequently about ..ow he is "shaking things up." No position is 
secure. The status quo is being challenged. 

Staff development was not a priority in this district in the past. 
A full-time central office staff development specialist position was 
created only in November 1980. The person who currently fills that 
position spends most of her time trying to keep track of decentralized 
staff development activities being sponsored at the school building 
level. 

Although approval and reporting forms have been created, the system 
is not yet well established. Building principals often submit their 
external consultant approval forms too late for action. By spring 1982, 
only a few staff development activity sheets had been submitted by 
the principals. Workshop evaluation and reporting forms also seemed 
' to be ignored more often than they were completed. 
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m*c*oI di • ?Jon nif lu d S ? n ° o1 D1str1ct Prepared a Staff Development 
Master Plan in 1980. The plan addressed such issues as goals and 
objectives, programdestgn, service and support .strategies to assist 
schools, and evaluH4on of school site staff development programs; it 
included a 1980-81 teaser .staff development Calendared form's. ' The 
staff development progranNji Davidson is targeted to the building level, 
as- the introduction to the fto$$er Plan shows? "The planning 4 of staff 

SIrT™5 «c^j t1eS ° ccurs STS 8 * 1 * at the sch ° o1 site > with district 
support and assistance, as needed! . . . School site programs are 4 

?nn? n f;h, 0 i mee £ the " n ]'5 ue set oAneeds., interests, and concerns of a 
total school. S nool site needs tfften coalesce, across schools in a 
dlstnctwide p? .ern, such as grade-level or job-alike needs and requests." 

t r fftl Sed d1str1ct master plan for staff development was prepared 
for, the 1981-82 school year, but the second- semester activities that 
it outlined had not been. approved by February 1982. 

There is further evidence of tardy implementation. The 1981-82 
central office staff development budget of $100,000 was only half 
spent by March 1982. The $50,000 obtained from the district's general 
fund was almost entirely spent, because schools depend on the general 
fund to pay for workshops or consultants when they run out of their 
budgeted staff development resources. But', the $50,000 in Title I 
funds allocated for staff development had hardly 'been touched. The 
reason given for this was that "Title I has such complicated compliance 
regulations that the money is hard to use." 

In Davidson, staff development is focused on the building level. 
A substantial- number -of Title I reading and mathematics specialists 
in the central office provide technical assistance to schools. There 
are four AB 551. schools, all at the secondary level: one middle school, 
one junior high school, and two senior high schools. Each AB 551 project 
in these schools has a staff development component. Federal and state 
basic skills projects also include staff development activities, as does 
an NIE-funded experimental time-on-task project in two schools. Attempts 
to coordinate these programs 4nd others for a districtwide staff development 
effort haye met with little success. Although everyone expects the 
new superintendent to make significant modifications, no one is predicting 
how his presence will affect staff development. 

Teachers in Davidson feel the loss of funds as strongly as the 
administrators do. "We're operating in an atmosphere of bare bones," 
said one teacher. "Jt'iS a difficult and demanding job, yet we N always 
feel we have to do even more with even less. We don't have money for 
field trips. Our supplies are running short. There's a paper shortage. 
It goes on and on." 

Another teacher is less pessimistic: "My school is an SIP school, 
and that helps a lot. We get money for cooking and learning metrics 
that way. It helps provide Instructional assistance, for field trips 
and other things. It's always a year-by-year program, which in itself 
isn t healthy." 
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When we asked where teachers go for Information, we were told that 
the local /university classes were helpful, Me were also told that the 
teachers y center, which has been supported 1n Davidson district with local, 
funds for several years, is Important, "I haven't been there this year," 
said one of our Informants, "but I do value it. I got a whole week 
of work/on reading last year. It was just what I needed. But, this 
year I Just don't feel I need to go there. Others do." 

T^e central office staff development specialist is a former director 
of the jdistrlct's teachers 1 center. Although its activities were not 
mentioned by administrative staff, teachers were aware of them. Perhaps 
as a djstrlctwide staff development plan is Initiated, the center will 
become Increasingly central to such efforts. At present, although teachers 
perceive it as a teachers 1 center, i,t formally serves as 'a staff development 
center for all district staff. ' 

Another aspect of public education that we examined iff Davidson 1s 
the influence of state and federal funding cutbacks on distrlctwlde 
activities.' One of the staff members in the district's research department 
who is studying the effects of Proposition- 13 on the district's educational 
program made the following observations: 

t Proposition 13 has had subtle effects, many of which still go 
unnoticed by the public. For instance, the results of district 
^ staff layoffs are not immediately obvious to people outside the 
district office. • " ^ 

• Proposition 13 has decreased the' power of the board of education 
Board members now discuss where the district needs to~cut back, 
not what programs can be built or Improved. Board members also 
have become more Interested in curricular issues. Some want to 
adopt ? single-text, single-curriculum framework for the schools. 
The board is asking in essence, How can we do twice as much with 
half the resources? £oard members, are feeling the effects of 
public pressure to Improve student test scores, although there 
is less money now than there was just a few years ago. 

• In response to Proposition 13, the district instituted a hiring 
freeze that 1s v still 1n effect. A freeze committee must now 
approve any exceptions to the policy. 

• Proposition 13 also had a message for teachers f^^^ey were not 
doing their job. Unable to mount a counterattack to oppose 
allegations of incompetence, teachers have remained defensive, 
unorganized, and relatively powerless. 1 

. • The b1g$fest effect of Proposition 13 1s that educators "live in 

day-to-day fear of losing their jobs or being transferred. Everyone 
documents what they're doing. The status of the profession has 
decreased* as has teacher morale and motivation^" 

Willow Brook . One of .the biggest staf ^development success stories 
1n California was made possible in an entrepreneurial district with 24 
schools that serve a predominantly blue-cqjl|r> community. At one time, 
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state and federal funding for special-purpose staff development programs / 
in Willow Brook totaled $500,000. Now, because of federal consolidation / 
.and reorganization of the state staff development service delivery system/ 
funds for 1982-83 total $225,000. Nevertheless, staff development is / 
still the top .priority in -Willow Brooke Teachers, administrators, / 
board members, and central office staff talk about their innovative / 
inservice programs and activities. In spite of the threat posed by ' 
cutbacks cutbacks, there is substantial optimism that staff developn 
will remain a viable avenue to school improvement in the district. 

At the core of the inservice network in Willow Brook is. the /Director 
of Professional Development. . Former director of the district's/Teacher 
Corps project, she assumed her present position in 1981. / 

Staff development is clearly the. superintendent's first priority. 
Having worked in the district for. more than twenty years, he accepted the ' 
super intendency in 1979 and continued to support the district's already 
well-established tradition of innovative staff development. He was 
described as being "the most committed and active superintendent in the 
state" with regard to staff development. He set aside 14 days each 
year to attend teachers' center activities with district stafK 

The superintendent's priority is, reinforced by the' board of education. 0 
One board member who was interviewed .commented: "The board is 100 percent 
committed to staff developinent in Willow Brook. We have all been to at- 
least one workshop. Our principals are learning instructional leadership 
skil . arid are being encouraged from the top. We want them to be 
instructional leaders instead of paper pushers, but we know that, for 
that to happen, the central office has to change what it expects from 
them. That's happening." After consulting with advisory groups about 
priorities for the district's Chapter 2 monies, the superintendent 
recommended that $100,000 be set aside for staff development. 

Another factor influencing the exceptional amount of staff development 
work in the district is the funding set aside for teacher released time. 
At the present time, federal and state categorical programs, such as ECIA 
Chapter 1 and the California School Improvement Program, help to pay for 
released time. Five percent of the district's Chapter 1 allocation, for 
instance, has been set aside to pay substitutes so that faculty can 
attend workshops. 

Here are a few of the staff development activities offered in Willow 
Brook: 

• Cycle A workshops provide teachers with a framework for the 
maintenance and improvement of instruction in their classrooms. 
The nine-day Teaching Effectiveness Cycle helps teachers to learn 
how to use, instructional models designed around the district's* 
criteria. for effectiveness. Between each of the three-day 
workshops, members of the school site support team observe .the 
teacher at work in the classroom and help the teacher to develop 
individualized objectives for professional improvement. The 
district asks staff to attend Cycle A before they participate 
in the Instructional Strategy Workshops. Cycle A provides a 
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common framework for further, more specialized classroom 
instructional improvement. It also offers a vocabulary for 
talking about teaching strategies in subsequent workshops. 

t Eight different two-day Instructidnal Strategy Workshops are held' 
every year* Topics covered in these workshops, range from the Bay 
Area Writing Project and classroom inquiry methods to concept, 
attainment and magic circles,. 

« Building-; level support teams are trained in "support cycles" to 
prepare them for the classroom observation and teacher debriefing 
that they will do in their schools. Groups of 30 come to the 
* Professional Development Center six to eight times to complete 
the cycle. On-site follow-up provided by center staff helps to 
reinforce participant skills. 

t The Professional Development Center sponsors a series of after-school 
workshops. Two different series— one each semester— are offered 
between 3:30 and 5*00 p.m. one day .a week for ten weeks. In return 
for an investment of 15 hours of their free time, teachers can 
Obtain either one professional growth unit or one academic unit 
from a state university (at a cost of $14.50). Attendance at 
these workshops averaged more than 40 each week. 

One aspect. of Willow. Brook's staff development work emphasized by 
teachers and resource .teachers alike is the voluntary nature of the 
program. Attendance is not required at any workshop. The assumption 
underlying- this policy is that people will not learn anything from a 
staff development activity if they do not want to be there or if they do 
not believe that they need information about the subject being covered. 
Since the staff development emphasis jn Willow Brook began, an increasing . 
number of teachers have become involved. 

What does the future hold for Willow Brook's staff development 
program? Activities of the Teacher Corps project, the federal Teacher 
Center, and the PDPIC center have been combined at one central 
Professional Development Center. The emphasis is now being placed 
on school-level teams, not on center-based activities. All this 
reflects a commitment to continue staff development activities even 
as funds are lost. 

* Entrepreneurial activities that the district has already begun may 
be expanded. Workshops provided for a, f ee to other districts and staff 
development consultative earnings outside Willow Brook may bring in 
enough money to reduce impending staff losses. Willow Brook is proud of 
its reputation for having one of the most innovative staff development 
programs in California, and it intends to. do what it can to maintain 
that reputation. 

In- most districts included in our research, teachers were most , 
Uk^ly to mention the effects of budget reductions on supplies, 
availability of aides, and other classroom support items. This, was 
nbUthe case in Willow Brook. There, it is clear that the district s 
emphasis on staff development has been assimilated by the the teachers, 
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and teachers are aware of the difficulties caused by loss of staff 
development funds. "The staff development center was federally funded," 
said one teacher with whom we talked. "Now, they're picking up the pieces 
where they can. For example, if special ed teachers use the center, 
, special ed money is allotted for tha* program. Staff development has-been 
. cut back, and we re relying more on individual support* teams in schools. 
- That may actually be good ,in the long run; it will cause teachers to rely 
more on each other. Some of the big districtwide programs are l&ss of a 
loss. We will wprk more with the expressed needs of our own faculty." 

Another teacher told us that morale was "generally good, despite 
cutbacks. We re a littleupset by^the attacks on the schools generally, 
but there s no real political response, no real motivation to mobilize 
teachers." 

A third teacher said: "I'd rather seethe money go to staff 
development than to aides. We have a good program, and it makes a 
difference in morale. The cuts haven't made a difference yet. We are 
committed to a program of improvement of classroom instruction, and we 
don t hire new teachers who aren't wtl ling to go along. Some of our 
present teachers don't go along with 4t», but most do. Teachers feel 
alone, and this helps reduce that. Principals are being trained in 
observation and feedback that relates to the program. It's a district 
commitment." 

Fieldcrest. Fieldcrest Elementary District serves 420. students 
(preschool -grade 8) in a single school. Student body composition (80 
percent Hispanic, 12 percent Anglo, 7 percent Japanese) reflects the 
demographics of the district's 100-square-mile area-one of the state's 
richest agricultural areas. All 20 full-time professional staff and all 
instructional aides in the school are bilingual. 

4 

The superintendent places a high priority on staff development and 
has worked to create and maintain a variety of staff development 
opportunities and resources. In the superintendent's view, staff 
development begins with the selection and induction of new faculty. , 
Since coming to the district in 1979, he has hired 75 percent of it's 
full-time professional staff. .Given the multicultural, multilingual 
nature of the, school's population he seeks teachers who are bilingual 
and who are committed to ESL. There is a shortage of credential ed ESL 
teachers in California, and most of Fieldcrest' s new teachers were hired 
on emergency credentials. A'll these teachers (about one half of 'the 
staff) are receiving support and training to enable them to qualify for 
regular ESL certification. All teachers receive one week'of ESL training 
before the school year starts. Additional training in ESL is provided 
throughout the school year both in the district's inservice program and 
in staff development programs offered by the county office. 

The superintendent has emphasized three other sources of staff 
development opportunities and Resources. One of his first efforts was 
to rebuild and improve the school's library facility, which had been 
destroyed in a fire. The library space was altered and expanded so that 
it could not only house? substantially more books but also serve zs a 
resource center for teachers and students. Approximately 5,000 replacement 
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volumes and new resource materials were purchased with $40,000 obtained 
from several sources, including the California School Improvement Program 
(SIP), in which Fieldcrest has participated for the last six years, and 
•ESEA Title IV-B. Now, the district has earmarked its Chapter 2 funds—the 
minimum allocation, $2,500— for library purchases. 

The second source of staff development opportunities is a resource 
person for bicultural inservice. Last year, that -person was a retired 
Japanese woman who lives in the district. This year, a teacher trainer 
from Mexico is' working full time in the district providing staff with 
cultural .studies, assisting in placement of immigrant students, and 
teaching staff members how to use resource materials donated by the family 
of Mexico's former president Lopez Portillo. 

The third source of staff development opportunities is even less 
traditional. Soon after coming to Fieldcrest, the superintendent ' , 
instituted .a policy of giving teachers responsibility and authority over 
their own supplies and materials). Each teacher fras his or her own budget. 
Unused funds can be carried over from one year to the next, but no 
additional money is available if the teacher expends all the funds before . 
-the school year ends. While the primary purpose of this policy was to - 
move decision-making responsibility to. the user level as a way of 
increasing teacher participation and professional' authority, it has had 
the added benefit of providing ongoing inservice training in resource 
administration. v . > 

Two decisions being implemented this school year affect staff 
development. Both decisions emphasize coordination. First,- a full-time 
position of program director was created to administer the district's 
eight state and federally funded projects, which have; provided nearly one 
quarter of the district' s, v income for the last four years. In the past, 
administration of the district's bilingual, migrant, and Title VIII 
programs was the part-time responsibility of three different teachers. «- 
The superintendent managed the other program?. Despite cooperative 
efforts among the four, planning,, implementation, and evaluation of the 
staff development components of these projects were often fragmented* 
Now, the program director has responsibility for coordinating all district 
staff development activities as well as for administering the planning, 
implementation, and .evaluation of individual projects. 

Second, Fieldcrest prepared and submitted a plan for coordinating 
its three state-funded state categorical programs— School Improvement 
Program ($50,000), Economic Impact Aid ($25,000), and Gifted and Talented 
Education, ($1,250)— under ABJ77, the School-Based Program Coordination 
Act. As part of this plan, the program director worked wjth faculty and 
the superintendent to develop a comprehensive four-year inservice plan 
focused on district curriculum* This year, activities address ESL 
instruction, physical education, and science. The other areas will be 
addressed in succeeding years. The plan provides training for instructional 
aides and parents as well as for faculty. To the extent allowable under 
the -regulations, the basic plan will be supplemented, with activities 
funded by other categorical programs. The .federal Title VII bilingual 
program provides the greatest flexibility; it also requires that "25 
percent of the funds be used fpr inservice and materials. The district 
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receives $97,000 under Title Vll^this year. Thus, almost $25,000 can be' 
used for materials and inservice that provide substantial supplemental 
support, for Fieldcrest' s staff development effort. ' \ • 

In contrast to many California districts, Fieldcrest has maintained 
a stable budget— about $1.3 million— since 1979. The superintendent 
attributes this to three factors: student, body growth, success in seeking 
new funds, and "damn good management." The student population has increased 
by almost 40 percent since 1979-80,. with most of the growth due t'o 
immigration. In 1981-82, the district received $104,000 from ESEA Title 
VII. Two management strategies have proved especially effective for the 
district: First, Fieldcrest Dart ici pates in a number of cooperative 
arrangements (some cbuntywide) , aimed at reducing operating costs for 
districts (e.g., by cooperative purchase of supplies, insurance coverage, 
and transportation maintenance and by sharing of part-£ime teaching 
specialists). Second, Fieldcrest has built a reserve fund against further 
cuts in federal and state categorical funding. 

» > ' • 

Although increasing enrollment on a level budget means that the 
district per-pupil expenditure- has dropped, Fieldcrest has been .able to 
continue most key services and even- to increase some classroom resources, 
such as library materials and computers. Nevertheless, the future is 
uncertain. According to the superintendent, "We're at the break-even 
point now. Even well-managed districts cannot afford another year of ' 
deficit budgets." Looking ahead to 1983-84, he expects enrollment to 
increase; this, means increased strain on budgeting, for critical needs, 
which include staff development and staff salary increases. To ease 
the strain, he will work to keep a $75,000 mi nimum\ reserve, even if he , 
.has to make cuts elsewhere. He expects active support for this policy 
from the staff and school board, who have come to fount on the reserve. 

The superintendent plans to pursue additional/ cooperative arrangements 
as an effect ive,means of long-term cpst cutting. With other district 
superintendents and the county office, he is exploring a variety of new 
arrangements (e.g., jointly hiring an auditor, jointly hiring a repair - 
technician for office equipment and microcomputers, combining management 
of special projects). He will continue to look for hew funding sources 
in the private sector as well, especially as support for projects new 
for the district but potentially essential in keeping pace with students' 
educational needs. For example, he would like to see the district develop 
bilingual microcomputer programs in several curriculum areas. He and 
the program director will continue to search for every source of flexibility 
in coordinating programs and funding that Fieldcrest now has. Wherever 
possible, new and extra monies will be used to continue to improve staff 
development resources, and opportunities. 

In all areas of district operations, the external resources most 
frequently used and most effectively delivered have been provided by the 
county office of education (C0E). According to the superintendent '« the 
county office has established a genuine partnership with each district ' 
and has encouraged and supported partnership among the districts whether 
or not the county office participates. He characterized the county's 
style as "providing district-based services— what we need and request- 
rather than COE-based services— what they think we should have." He 
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credits "the county superintendent's leadership style for establishing 
the COE's basic approach. He gives especially high marks to his closest 
COE contact, the coordinator of the two-county cooperative program, for 
„the credibility, reliability, and thoughtful ness with wtyich he directs 
the coop's activities (which include administrator inserVice) and responds 
to the individual neegs of participating districts. Fieldcrest's program 
director found' technical assistance provided by, the COE's planner/evaluator 
to be invaluable when she was preparing Fieldcrest's school plan. The 
response of Fieldcrest teachers to the county's staff development 
workshops speaks well of both the teachers and the inservice activities:' 
Fieldcrest consistently has the largest proportion of facuUy in 
attendance, and frequently all faculty participate. 



Analysis 



* As indicated in the introduction, it is, important to t^eep in mind 
that both the implementation and Jthe effects' of state and federal 
consolidation, cutbacks, and, deregulation are still unfolding. 
Nevertheless, three interesting themes have emerged. One <ls both 
predictable and negative, given the source, nature, and' ambqnts of change 
involved. The other two are somewhat surprising, and, if borne out by 
subsequent events, they have a positive orientation. The three themes 
are: 

t There are a few big losers and no big winners as 3 result of 
federal consolidation and cutbacks. 

• Strong staff development commitments are being dontinued, 
although resources have been reduced. " ] 




ave been formed to meet crises. 



A Few Big Losers, No Big Winners 

Although 77 percent of the California agencies eligible for ECIA * 
Chapter 2 funds received as much as or more than they did from the 
categorical programs that it consolidates, almost half received only the 
minimum, $2,500. Slightly more than half received more than the minimum. 
In few if any cases do the increases-appear to be substantial enough to • 
offset losses that 'these same agencies^ will suffer as a result of level 
or 'decreased state funding and anticipated additional cutbacks in federal 
funds. In' addition; the agencies that will gain because they have high 
concentrations of special needs populations fear that their 1982-83 
gains will be dramatically offset if cuts/are made in ECIA Chapter 1 
(compensatory education) funding levels. (The supplemental appropriations 
bill passed by Congress in September over the president's v^to guaranteed 
that district Chapter 1 allocations would be calculated either by 1970 
or 1980 cfensus data, whichever yielded the higher amount.) 
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In contrast, many of the 23 percent that lose funds under ECIA 
Chapter 2 will suffer dramatically. Among the LEAs in this group, the 
most obvious big losers are the 29 LEAs that stand to lose a total of 
llbl mlllion ° ve r ? he next three years due solely to consolidation of 
the Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA) program. However, the most 

th£ £ ;SSi e S eCt m - y 5 e on ^J 6 , very entrepreneurial county offices 
that in 1981-82 received a comj^d total of $3.9 million from categorical 
programs now includec M^rapter 2. This total represented 96 percent 

™h Jfl! U £S T, 1eS S ali L forni ' a county offices. Between 1981-82 

and 1984-85, the combined total that these 16 offices receive from federal 
sources under Chapter 2 will drop to a level under $100, 000--1 extern 
3 percent of the total that they received in 1981-82. The average will 
drop from almost $243,000 to less than $6,000 per office, and notice 

titular ! ?n SJf V™!"' 00 ^ ^ StandS in Shar P COntrast to 
situation in 1981-82, when each office received more than $50,000. For 

an the losing agencies, especially for those that received ESAA funds 

the losses in federal funds will be compounded by the fart that the 

state lacks funds to make up the difference. These agencies will 

be hard hit by further federal reductions. » 



Strong St aff Development Commitments Continued 

inJhvXJSfihl! S h ?.J r ea -°t s S aff development, however, there are 
indications that California's long-term interest in and emphasis on 

E2K5. a E d fU 2 dl ' n9 wil \ continue at a " levels, even in agencies where 
resources have been snarply reduced. Efforts will increase in some 
areas: mathematics, science, and computer technology training and 
retraining for teachers. 

Eyidence-of this continued commitment is particularly clear at the 
822 • +1 F ° r exan, P le '. two ver y specific staff development features 

2ffiuV5L2S!TI dat 3S ns °I th f Ch ? pter 2 advisor * c ^tBB for the 
S It rc«J erc l n l set-aside. One is the staff development component 
ZL KiSKJ state P"rposes plan for strengthening academic curriculum 
and instruction. This staff development .component focuses on coordinating 
!5L e ir° r S ,?I 3 variet y° f agencies (e.g., .CSDE, institutions of higher 
education, LEAs and county offices) to assist LEAs in developing local 
plans for staff development information. Staff development is also 
prominent in the recommendation that $300,000 of the state's 20 percent 
set-aside be used to provide partial support for the seven federal 
teachers centers in California while they seek support from other sources 
in order to continue their work. 

Another example of the continued state-level commitment to staff 
development is contained in. the education portion of the governor's 
Investment in People program, which wa^s included in the state budget, 
ine staff development commitment. is reflected in the $9.75 million that 
is being used to establish a comprehensive sfaff development network 
across the state. The network includes 15 regional centers, funds that 
local schools can use to meet their staff development needs, and a pilot 
program for retraining teachers who are reassigned to other curriculum 
areas. The centers wil 1 focus on training in mathematics, science, and 
computer use and will incorporate services previously provided by state. 

' ■• . ' 149 '. 
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and federal resjoiirce .centers and by state Professional Development and 
Program Improvement Centers. All levels of education agencies in the 
state will participate in the design and implementation of the regional 
centers and their programs. 

Finally, the CSDE is interested in establishing a core unit within 
the staff development office that coordinates and monitors all state 
agency efforts in this area. 

At the county office level, continued commitment to staff development 
is indicated by county office participation in the design and 
implementation of the 15 new regional centers and, in some instances, by 
their continued support of previous federally funded projects, such as 
teachers 1 centers and Title II basic skills projects that have staff 
development components. 

Atx the local level, indications of continued commitment to staff 
development are harder to find, given that there are 1,042 districts. 
-However, £hat support for staff development will continue seems to be 
indicated by the fact that local districts have continued to support six 
of the seven federal teachers 1 centers with their ECIA Chapter 2 
allocations. 



Coalitions Formed to Meet Crises 

At the outset of this research project, we hypothesizd that state 
and federal cutbacks and consolidation might nroduce marked increases in 
conflict among numerous special-interest groups over the distribution of 
diminishing resources and cutbacks in or elimination of programs supported 
by such groups* However, we have found considerably less strong, open, or 
unresolved conflict than we anticipated. \ 

Instead, two statewide education coalitions -have emerged. Both are 
composed primarily of state-level organizations, and both were formed 
primarily to address state education^finance and program issues. 

Citizens for Education was formed in early 1981. It is concerned 
with developing a new general state school finance proposal to present to > 
the legislature that provides a sound educational finance base and that 
also can account for and anticipate changes in federal education programs.' 
Its membership includes both educational groups (e.g., the Association of 
California School Administrators) ahd other groups with strong educational 
interests (e.g., the League of Women Voters). The first major bill 
sponsored by the coalition was AB 777, which went into effect on 
January 1, 1982. Among the numerous school finance provisions of the 
bill was the School-Based Program Coordination Act, which includes five 
articles that local districts can use separately or together to increase 
their flexibility in implementing requirements of the California Education 
Code. 

The Special Education Alliance of California (SEAC) was formed ^arly 
in 1982 to develop a legislative platform that provides a sound, long-term 
fiscal base and program structure for special education in the State. 
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Although the first members were chiefly statewide organisations, SEAC 
expects growing support and participation from local and county. education 
agencies. Formation of SEAC marks the first time that organizations 
concerned with California's special education delivery system have formally 
joined together to influence or to develop state legislative proposals. 

It is still too early to tell whether these coalitions will endure. 
However, their emergence in response to crisis suggests that individuals 
and organizations interested in making significant changes in the state's 
educational finance and programs are taking a cooperative, not a 
competitive, approach.. 
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ABSTRACT 



Since the mid s'ixties, the federal government has played a major 
role in promoting educational innovation and change by supporting 
categorical programs targeted to specific educational sectors and client 
groups. With the' passage of the Educational Consolidation and Improvement 
Act (ECIA) of 1981, the role that the, federal government will play in 
supporting school improvement efforts is now highly problematic. However, 
besides fiscal cutbacks, consolidation, and deregulation of federally 
funded programs public education agencies are now confronted with far 
more massive problems due to protracted state and local retrenchment 
that has deeply* affected their s'taff, programs, and services. To discover 
how these agencies cope with this new environment, the Educational 
Dissemination Studies Program at the Far West Laboratory undertook a year- 
long set of studies of education agencies at all levels in the three 
states of the FWL Service Region: California, Nevada, and Utah.- Begun 
in December 1981 and concluded in November 1982, these studies are based 
on "document analysis, telephone and f ?eld interviews with more than one 
hundred persons, and site .visits to. more than two dozen agencies in these 
states. The report of findings is in four volumes. This volume describes 
study findings for the state of Nevada. It focuses on six major topics: 

• State and local contexts -affecting education agency 
responses to- federal policy changes; 

• State planning and response to. ECIA Chapter 2; 

• Local response to ECIA Chapter 2; 

• Impact of federal cutbacks and state^shortfal Is 
on. funding for other education programs? 

» 

t Impact of consolidation, cutbacks, and deregulation on 
program organization; and 

• Status and trends in staff development. 

Included in the report are descriptions of the state education agency 
conditions and responses and three brief case study descriptions of 
conditions and responses of three Nevada loca^ education agencies. 




EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



InfliilJro SM- ieS ^ r ?/ concerned with three changing conditions that 
influence education agencies: grant consolidation, fiscal cutbacks and 

£°?hfr2 er T 1at J on - Because 311 ^ree factors were built into Chapter 2 
™, t . e <*? U ? at i; n Conso ™ation and Improvement Act (ECIA) of 1981, much of 

r^poJIded 3 olcTcM l° C T d ° P h °? a . nd ^education agencies 
nnH^c2!L- i Cha P ter 2 « However, in order to gain a broader / 

Ztl\ 19 ?• Pr?9 raramatic change, we also briefly reviewed the effects 
oth r reas" 5 sit VrtlF'P CUtbadcS ' and program ^regulation in three 
imp^S COnipensat0 ^ education * a " d local school 

on six h mLy h ;opic^ rt t0UCheS bHefly 0 " theSe three areas ' it: is focused 

* # 

t State and local contexts affecting education aqency 
responses to federal policy -changes 

t State planning and response to ECIA Chapter 2 

t Local response to ECIA Chapter 2 * . 

• Impact of federal cutbacks and state shortfalls 
on funding for other education programs 

• Impact of consolidation, cutbacks, and deregulation on 
program organ ization 

• Status and trends in staff development 



State and l ocal contexts. The 17 Nevada school districts are in- 
frequent contact with one another and with the Nevada Department of 
taucation (NDEJ. This informal networking characterizes the spirit of 
icooperation found throughout the state. The two largest districts enroll 
80 percent of Nevada's students; these two districts and the Nevada 

sma^ r er e districts Catl '° n ^ Vi6Wed " important re sWces by the 15, * 

* 

<„„ D * C -°°- dist ri ct bud gets are lean. There is very little money to 
invest in innovative programs. Because the state revenue base has been ' 
reduced, stale aid to school districts cannot increase to compensate for 
n?!n?J o1 \ in r atlon# D1stricts "ave been asked to prepare contingency 
S ] Jll°l a r f d H ct , 10 " °! 3 * 5 P ercent of ^eir share of the state 
Distributive School Fund in 1982-83; further reductions are anticipated 

^Mn£°Jh 0Vnn ? y £ ar# -, Mos 5 di f tri e ts a^. still experiencing 'growth, 
although the rate has slowed. As- the size and number of classes in a 
district increase, district administrators, school principals, and 
classroom teachers are placed under further strain. Their requests for 
funds will increase, yet the Distributive School Fund may not be able to 
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meet these requests. With the exception of their ECIA Chapter 2 funds, 
Nevada districts do not have the luxury of planning and implementing, 
innovative programs. 

State planning and response to, ECIA Chapter 2 . Few problems were 
encountered: in implementing Chapter 2 guidelines, despite their ambiguity 
and the confusion that the deregulatory intent of the law could have 
caused. The block grant advisory committee required by law,, met twice. 
Its members were quick to reach a consensus both on the LEA allocation 
formula and on the state agency's share of Chapter 2 funds. The process 
of developing, distributing, completing, and returning the application 
form for Chapter 2 funds was completed speedily--by June 30, 1982. All 
interested parties--the block grant- advisory committee, NDE staff, the 
, — State Board of Education, and district staff--worked well together. 

The Nevada Department of Education received the full 20 percent of 
state ECIA Chapter 2 funds allowable under law. However, the actual 
dollar amount represents a 60 percent cut from the level received in the 
previous year for the programs that have been consolidated. State agency 
staff will use this money to continue activities in five areas: 
administration, basic skills support, support for statewide testing and 
proficiency programs, communication between educators and the public, 
and dissemination. The Nevada Department of Education has been preparing 
for reductions since 1977^ and it does not expect to terminate any staff. 
However, it will be necessary for the NDE to do less in nearly every area. 

Local response to ECIA Chapter 2 . Statewide, school districts have 
gained rather than lost as a result of ECIA Chapter 2. LEAs received in 
excess of $600,000 more under Chapter 2 than they received from the 
programs included in Chapter 2. Two districts received less; 15 received 
more. Nevertheless, the gains are relatively small. Irv most cases, the 
amount of new funding available'to individual districts through Chapter 2 
is simply not enough to have a great deal of impact. 

An analysis of Chapter 2 applications indicates that almost all 
districts wilt use these funds for the purposes specified in Subchapter B, „ 
Educational Improverrilnt and Support Services. Many districts propose 
to use their Chapter 2 money to support and extend existing programs. Some 
of these programs are staff development efforts. -Given an environment in 
which they are being ?sked to do more with less, it is not surprising that 
few Nevada school districts will use their Chapter 2 allocation to try 
something new. However, these funds do allow districts to support programs 
that they would otherwise have to abandon. 

Impact of federal cutbacks and state shortfalls on funding for other 
educational programs^ Most Nevada districts received increased funds under 
ECIA Chapter 1 (formerly ESEA Title I). However, inflation will reduce 
the benefits of this increase. The Nevada Department of Education will 
suffer a reduction in support for all but two Title I activities. The 
NDE will de-emphasize its monitoring role for these programs. 

Because state support for the NDE has not kept pace with inflation 
and because the level of support is expected to be reduced by 15 percent, 
the agency has not been able to provide full staffing. Four authorized 
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positions are unfilled. There are fewer consultants, and they have fewer 
resources with which to provide services to local schools. 

Impact of consolidation, cutbacks, and deregulation on program 
organization. Despite cutbacks, consolidation, and deregulation, the 
genera! trend among districts has been to minimize reorganization. 
Nevada's local education agencies have not yet experienced significant 
shifts in staff assignments or programmatic emphases. Business is 
proceeding as usual .notwithstanding the uncertainty and the virtual 
absence of slack resources. Innovation is not a major thrust, except 
in the area of prouuctivity. The Nevada Department of Education was 
reorganized in July 1982; three divisions were reduced to two. There 
is ho longer a Division of Federal Programs. 

Trends in staff development . In the districts, staff development* 
tends to be related to specific projects or instructional thrusts. 
Numerous districts are using some of their Chapter 2 allocation to 
support staff development activities of this nature. Other districts 
see staff development in more generic terms; these districts will use thei 
Chapter 2 monies to support individualized inservice activities, to 
maintain an existing teachers' center, or to establish a new professional 
development center. In most cases, however, staff development will suffer 
to some extent, because, districts have. less money for faculty released v 
time, travel expenses, college course tuition reimbursement, and outside 
consultants. Staff development may be one of the frills that is cut 
back or cut out as budgets get tighter. 
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NEVADA: THE STATE OF THE STATE 



In Nevada, we have had conversations with personnel at the Nevada 
Department pf Education, witfi administrators in four school districts, 
with staff of the Nevada State Education Association and local 
asspciations, and with a representative of the Nevada State School 
Board Association. In this report, we include what we have learned 
through October 1982. The situation will, of course, change as the • 
cutbacks, consolidation, and deregulation have their effects. ° 

Although most districts did benefit from an increased level of 
federal funding as a result of ECIA, the financial situation for education 
in Nevada was characterized by everyone with whom we spoke as very 
precarious. There are several reasons for this situation. 

In general, the economic vitality of the state is threatened. " 
Tourism has declined, and jt is projected that this decline will continue. 
In Nevada, this will mean ■ reduced revenue from gaming and sales taxes, 
both of which are important revenue sources. Last year, the bulk of the 
state revenue base was shifted from property tax to sales tax, and, in a 
low-growth economy, sales tax revenues are down. Nevada's Distributive 
School Fund may experience an i8.5 million deficit next year; this is 
important, because more than 50 percent of the cost of public education 
in Nevada is borne by the state Distributive School Fund. 

In Nevada, each county constitutes one local education agency; there 
are seventeen such agencies.- Clark County (Las Vegas) includes 
approximately 60 percent of ther state's students, and Washoe County (Reno) 
includes another 20 percent. The remaining 20 percent of the state's 
students is distributed among the 15 other counties (districts). Reduced 
revenues at the state level may have negative consequences for local 
districts. Although the Nevada legislature meets every other year, its 
Interim Finance Committee can "deauthorize" presently authorized 
allocations if funds are not available. . Districts have been'° requested - 
to accept an average reduction of 3.5 percent in their support from the 
state Distributive School Fund. 

Nevada districts have not sought federal funds aggressively. One 
explanation for this was suggested by several sources. Nevada school 
boards reflect a generally conservative approach to financial support. 
The Nevada State School Boards Association, for example, has expressed 
support for proposed reductions in federal aid for schools. This 
conservative stance has meant that districts have been unwilling to seek 
categorical aid money for special projects for fear that, once the federal 
support ends, the districts would have. to support them. 

Because Nevada local education agencies have participated in so very 
few categorical programs and because Nevada qualifies for the minimum 
allocation provision of 0.5 percent of all Chapter 2 funds, almost every 
district received more money than it previously received for programs 
included in Chapter 2. Clark County, for example, received between 
$400,000 and $500,000 for Title IV-B, Title IV*-C, and teachers' center 
projects. However, it received slightly more than $1 million under 
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Chapter. 2. Only two districts receive less- federal support under Chapter 
2 than they did from the programs that it consolidates. In each case, 
however, the difference in dollars is quite small. 

However, the Nevada Department of Education (NDE) is not in the same 
situation. That agency has relied heavily. on federal support, funding, 
several programs and several positions with federal money. The legislature 
rfcv*ews every requested position and, on the principle that the federal 
government should support federally required programs, requires that 
federal money be used to support such positions whenever possible. Nevada 
Department of Education staff believe they may be faced with a 50 percent 
cut in federal funds as a result of federal consolidation and cuts in 
other federal programs. Governor Robert List asked every state agency to 
develop an 85 percent contingency plan for 1982-83. The combination of 
federal and st.ate cuts will severely strain the Department of Education's 
ability to provide services to districts and to carry out its mandated 
responsibilities. 

In summary, Nevada will be adversely affected by shortfalls in fiscal 
support for education.. These shortfalls are mokly a result of diminished 
state tax revenues. . Although 15 of 17 districts Vil 1 benefit under 
federal consolidation, these benefits will apparently be offset by cuts 
in other federal programs and by much larger shortfalls in the state 
revenue base. And, the Nevada Department of Education will be adversely 
affected both by the financial effects of federal consolidation and 
the approximate 15. percent budget reduction for all state agencies. 



Cutbacks, Consolidation, and Deregulation 



Education Consolidation and Improvement Act: Chapter 1 

Representatives of local school districts, private schools, and the 
Fe.deral Programs Branch of the Nevada Department of Education met in Las 
Vegas on January 20-21,. 1982 to discuss implementation of Chapter 1 and 
provide input to the department. Most of the two-day session was spent ~. 
in small working groups that considered subsets of 11 issues (annual 
assessment of educational needs; consultation with parents and teachers; 
evaluation; selection of attendance areas; size, scope, and qual-ity of 
programs; the supplement, not supplant provisjon of Chapter 1; monitoring; 
comparability; allowable expenditures; maintenance of effort; and 
participation of children enrolled in private schools). Each group had 
the tasks of developing suggested guidelines, suggesting items for 
inclusion in arj application, and raising questions on their assigned topic. 
The conclusion^ of the small groups were written up and subsequently 
circulated for additional comment. 

Given the size of federal compensatory education funds received by 
Nevada districts and the broad participation by Nevada School districts 
in this federal program, all Nevada districts were anticipating cuts in 
this program area, and they all were planning adjustments. The adjustments 
being considered included reducing the size of compensatory education 
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staff (e.g., by reducing the number of aides, reducing the number of 
participating students at a given school, reducing the number of 
participating schools). School district people are especially concerned 
by the prospects of further cuts in federal compensatory education funding 
over the next several years. If these cuts are enacted, it seems unlikely 
that Nevada will be able to replace the. lost funds from state sources. 

However, when Congress passed a supplemental appropriations bill in 
September, approximately $150 million was> aliocated to c6mpensa€e~for the 
losses that would occur by using 1970 rather than 1980 Census Bureau 
poverty statistics. (Nevada was one of eleven states that joined in a 
lawsuit to force use of 1980 data; the supplemental appropriations bill 
eliminated the need for that suit.) Consequently, Nevada districts did 
not suffer reductions in Chapter 1 funds for the 1982-83 school year. 
In 1981-82, Nevada received $4,837 million. statewide from ESEA Title I; 
the LEA portion was $3,313 million. In 1982-83, Nevada will receive 
$5,482 million, with $4,142 million going to LEAs. If 1970 census data 1 
had been used to determine the amount of ECIA Chapter 1 funds that state 
and local agencies received, -most Nevada districts would have received 
less funds in 1982-83. (If 1970»census data were used, the total amount 
received in Nevada wou^d have been $4,582 million.) 

The NDE portion ($1.34 million) will be used for administration 
($225,000), programs for handicapped students in state schools ($276,000), 
migrant education programs ($570,000), ^Jucation for delinquent youth 
($188,000), and education for adults under age 21 in correctional 
facilities ($82,000). Only the migrant education and adult correctional 
programs will receive more support than they did in 1981-82. The 
administrative costs remain the same. 



Education Consolidation and Improvement Act; Chapter^ 

In our interviews, we found a nearly uniform situation in Nevada: 
Most; local education agencies receive more funds from Chapter 2 than they 
have in the past from. the programs that were consolidated. How were these 
federal funds distributed., and how will they be used? 

* 

The Block Grant Advisory Committee was appointed by Governor list at 
( the ,end of *March. Its members met in person on April 6 and by 
• K teleconference on, April 14. The 14-member committee includes one student, 
, two legislators, one representative of higher education, three teachers 
(one from the northern part of the state, two from the soutii), a school 
, : district superintendent and an assistant superintendent, a high school 

principal, a representative of private schools, two school -board members, 
and, a parent. The advisory committee will continue to meet as necessary. 

The, allocation formula used enrollment as the major criterion in 
distributing" funds. Two factors modify the enrollment figure; the 
• • current AFDC for children of school age in identified areas of economic 
depression and the Nevada Distributive School Fund formula, whfich 
provides ratios to correct for the rural or urban nature of ind.ivfidual 
Nevada school districts. The advisory committee also recommended that 
. • no district receive less than $3,000. The average amount to be received 
d by Nevada school districts is approximately $10. 17" per pupil. 
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The advisory committee also recommended that the Nevada Department 

2L2"iIi 10 J r K C61 " e ^ ful1 2 2 percent of Cna P ter 2 ^nds allowable 
i! is X ent " a " ordance with legislatively/ approved budgets. 

In 15 districts, there is strong support for the Nevada Department of 
Education, especially as a source of technical assistance. The two 

c?,!S ^ St r; Ct wnr re able J t0 pro V de many of their own resources; their . 
support for the NDE is, understandably, less vigorous. Even so, there 1s 

a general impression among those whom we interviewed outside the NDE that 
fuH lo^ercent . n0t ***** adequately su PP° rted and that it needs the 

This does not mean that the advisory committee's decisions were easv 
to reach. Some districts suggested that LEAs should receive more than 80 

JK3?- 0f e T e 2* 1 t lowever > the two legislators on the committee were 
firmly in support of allocating the full 20 percent to the Nevada 
Department of Education; their position prevailed. 

The NDE is concerned about how the use of Chapter 2 money will be 
* f a . A . h ^ st ° r y of f ederal audits in Nevada has caused this concern. 

% A NDE administrator expressed concern that audit requirements juay be very 

costly and that these costs might have to be met from the 80 percent -of 
the Chapter 2 funds that is distributed to districts.' The audit 
procedures are not yet finalized. This concern that the federal money 
distributed under ECIA may carry more regulation than is generally assumed 
seems to be a common concern of many states. The interface of two 
bureaucracies suggests that this would be a natural consequence; they 
share similar organizational concerns. 

Nevada Department of Education personnel are optimistic that districts 
will use the Chapter 2 money to meet needs that they have not been able to 
meet before. We did npt hear of district-level conflicts over the use of 
tms money or of coalitions forming at the state or local levels to 

iUT]i!?^ e o eci i S i i0 2 s a 5°4* l S e us , e of .this money. It appears that the NDE's 
optimisms well founded. One district asked if it would be acceptable 
to use the funds exclusively for staff development activities. A state 
department person told us his response: "I told them we could not tell 
them how to spend their money, so long as it was in compliance with the 
law. We want to be helpful, but we don't want to get in their way." 

Preparation by the individual LEAs appears to vary with their size. 
Large districts developed position papers, established committees, and 
prepared proposals. Smaller districts received Board of Trustees 
authorization to submit proposals according to district needs and interests. 

Private school participation differs by district. In some districts, 
all the private schools have declined-to participate, usually because 
their charter prohibits use of federal aid for education. In other, 
districts, some private schools have submitted plans for use of their 
} portion of- Chapter 2 funds. 

In 1981-82, Nevada received a total of $1,549 million for programs 
now consolidated under ECIA Chapter 2. This year, Nevada will receive 
$2,187 million under Chapter 2-an Increase of $638,000. However, the 
NDE received $735,000 last year; this year, its portion will be $435,000. 
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Thus,. while LEAs as a group will see their federal funds increase, the 
SEA will lose 60 percent of its federal funds ifor support and 
administration of Chapter 2 funds. ';*..*• 

. Data from 15 proposals for use of Chapter 2 funds (inciuding proposals 
from the three largest districts) indicate the kinds of projects that LEAs 
have designed for use of their funds; Eighty-nine percent of all projects 
(but not of all funds) are for Subchapter B, Educational Improvement and- 
Support Services; 6 percent of ...the proposed projects are for Subchapter 
A, Basic Skills Improvement; and' 5 percent are for Subchapter C, Special 
Projects. . , . t 

Fifty-four* percent of Subchapter A projects are in mathematics, 39 
percent are in reading, and 7 percent are in communications. 55 percent 
of Subchapter B projects are for educational improvement, 22 percent are 
for supplementing library resources, and 23. percent are for other 
Categories. Fifty-six' percent of the Subchapter C projects are' for arts 
in' schools programs, 24 percent are for'delinquent youth programs, fB 
percent are for competency testing, and 5 percent are for other projects. 

The. Nevada Department of Education will use its ECIA Chapter 2 funds, 
for five purposes: administration, basic skills support, support for 
educational improvement (including statewide testing and proficiency 
programs), workshops and conferences to increase communication between 
educators and the public, and dissemination* No special projects will 
be supported in 1982-83,' and private schools will obtain 'assistance only 
in their testing programs. The NDE will "do less than it has done in 
nearly every area. There will be less administration of categorical 
programs, less professional development for NDE staff, fewer travel funds 
to visit districts, and fewer curriculum consultants (three rather than 
eight). The NDE has been preparing, for such reductions since 1977. 
Seventy-six positions are authorized, but only 72.5 are funded. No staff 
have been terminated, although reassignments have been necessary. In 
other words, the NDE has foreseen the decreasing. federal support, and it 
has moved toward becoming a fully state-supported agency by reducing its 
role every yeap<— *he future availability of state revenue will deter^ne 
how far this /process will go. ' 



Cutbacks in Other Programs 

* „ 

Impact aid * Like federal compensatory education funding, federal 
impact aid is an important source of funds for many Nevada school 
districts* The state legislature has indicated that it will attempt to 
provide full or partial replacement for lost federal funds v in this area* 
However> unless the Nevada econon\y soon improves/ the legislature will 
probably be able to provide only partial replacement* 

Special education . This is an area in which the state provides full 
support (with federal funds)* Assistance is based on the number of 
certified special education units identi/fied within the district* A unit 
is defined as one special education teacher and one or more students; 
$19,500 is allocated for each unit* A^lttes of federal funds allocated 
under P*L* 94-142 would affect the level and quality of special education 
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programs offered in most districts. However, at least for 1982-83, 
P.L. 94-142 funding has slightly increased.- - 

Other school improvement programs . 'It is generally too early for 
Nevada educators to be very specific about the effect of cuts on other 
school improvement programs. Some districts see inservlce education and 
recent NDN or Title IV-C adoptions as vulnerable; others are not sure what 
the effects may.be. Cutbacks at the Department of Education level may be 
especially severe, due to the consolidation of Titles IV-B, IV-C, and V 
with other federal programs in Chapter 2. 

Fff Arte rvf p a ^-,i n«^^^,,i ,4. ,• «_ O 



ci fects of Federal Deregulation 



Nevada has generally relied almost entirely on federal regulations 
and the state education code as the minimum standard for federal program 
regulation. For example, Nevada has no written policy regarding 
compensatory education. Given the way in which the federal law is wr.tten, 
federal deregulation will be tantamount tcutfrtual total federal and state 
deregulation. 

7^ Jhe Nevada Department- of Education staff appear to be complying with 
both the spirit and the letter of th&Education -Consolidation and 
Improvement Act. They have revised their Title I application form and 
reduced its length by 50 percent. The revised application form requires 
only the necessary "assurance" sign-offs and brief descriptions of the 
program >and the evaluation plan. - ' 

' On July 1, a plan for reorganizing the NDE became effective. The 
Division of Federal Programs was abolished, and programs within this 
division were assigned to either the Administrative and Fiscal Services 
Division or the Instructional Services Division. This step was taken in 
response to anticipated and actual reductions in funding. 



Preservice and Inservice Education A 

~ ' T • 

Perhaps the most important single force affecting inservice education 
in Nevada is the presence of State Board of Education requirements 
specifying subjects for original certification and for recertif ication of 
, all teaching staff. In 1975, the State Board of Education required one 
credit in Multicultural Education. In 1979, the State Board of Education 
added requirements for one credit each in the areas of Exceptional Children 
and Counseling and Guidance with Emphasis on Consultation With Parents. 
Certificated staff must be recertified every five years, and their records 
are reviewed for credit in these three mandatory areas and for one credit 
each in two other mandatory areas: Teaching of Reading and Economic 
Education. A total of six credits must be earned in each five-year 
period for certification to be renewed. 

The Nevada State Education Association (NSEA) has- objected to these 
mandatory requirements, arguing that the required subjects do not have 
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ar\y particular applicability" to classroom teaching requirements and that 
Nevada teachers should participate in the establishment of such requirements. 
The State Board qf Education has prevailed despite the NSEA's position. 

The Nevada Department qf Education plays an important role in 
reviewing all applications for approval of courses meeting state inservice 
education requirements. Although inservice education in Nevada is hardly 
confined to these subject areas, the state board regulations have created 
a special demand for courses in these areas.- 

Virtually every Nevada school district offers one or more courses each 
year in the mandatory subjects, often through arrangements with the 
University of Nevada. The larger districts offer several courses each 
semester. Because the county-sponsored inservice courses are often less 
expensive and more convenient than the university-based inservice courses 
(county- sponsored courses are usually scheduled for a consecutive Friday 
, and Saturdey in a central county location), they have become a popular 
alternative. Typically, the curriculum department of a county school 
district arranges these inservice courses. The University of Nevada does 
offer three-credit courses in these areas, and they are also in high demand. 

Perhaps because there are relatively few teachers in Nevat($ or 
because the-ir needs are met from other sources, the Nevada State Education 
Association does not provide mar\y inservice courses directly for the benefit 
of its members. However, there are two notable exceptions. The association 
does conduct inservice training for its members in collective bargaining, 
and it has begun to offer a course in classroom discipline based on the 
National Education Association's LEAST program. The discipline course has 
been offered in three locations, and the association will offer it in 
additional locations during tne coming school year. 



Higher Education 
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Preservice education in Nevada occurs at the Reno and Las Vegas 
campuses of the University of Nevada. We conducted interviews with faculty 
and administration at the Reno campus. We were told that the School of 
Education has not been asked to take a disproportionate share of cuts ir\ 
the state's higher education budget. Acrcss the system, oppn positions 
are not being filled, but faculty are not being released, at least not 
yet. One faculty member noted: "It's a political year, and the budget is 
a hot item. Higher education is being affected across the country, and 
now it's our turn. Our Research and Planning Center has fewer funded 
projects, and there are fewer opportunities for funding, especially from 
Washington. We have to think of new ideas for funding." 

Graduates of the Reno campus were surveyed two years ago: 72 percent 
of the teacher education graduates had found jobs in schools. Social 
studies apd physical education graduates had the hardest time finding jobs. 
The future does not look much different. Enrollment in special* education N 
and secondary education programs is approximately the same this year as 
last; however, there are fewer elementary education teacher ^education 
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students this. year. One faculty member attributed the high placement 
success to close relationships with public schools in the state: "We 
have enrolled most of the administrators in the state. They know us 
and turn to us when they have a position. They ask our opinion about 
candidates." 

In the view of one faculty member, things will get worse: "Our state 
support has bee^ reduced, but so far it's cut the fat. Next year will be 
different, when we have a new legislature and maybe a new governor. Many 
faculty are near retirement here; if those positions are frozen, we'll 
really be hurting." (Nevada voters elected a new governor in November.) 

In the face of a shortage of mathematics and science teachers, the 
University of Nevada at Reno has begun an innovative program of enrolling 
retired military service people in teacher education programs. The dean 
of the College of Education contrasts this program with programs in, other 
states that certify retired military personnel in a teaching area if they 
have the subject matter course work. In Nevada, the new program includes 
a regular sequence of professional education courses, and enrollment is 
selective. The program is just getting under way. The first step is to 
contact potential students (Nevada has many military personnel) to 
determine if, they are interested in beginning a new career.' Several 
candidates have already been selected. The worry is that cutbacks will 
reduce, the capacity of the university to provide the necessary instruction. 

Because Nevada continues to have a need for new teachers— the school - 
age population continues to grow, although the rate of growth has slowed 
in recent years- -the .university system expects to continue its preparation 
programs. Outreach to schools has been reduced, but extension courses are 
always filled. In summary, those who manage the higher education programs 
in Nevada, like those who manage the public schools, sense that future 
reductions in support are possible. For the moment, however, enrollment 
remains level, although operating funds have been somewhat reduced. 



Local Education Agencies 



Urban County School District 

Urban County* is one of the larger school districts in Nevada. There 
are more than 1,000 teachers and 30,000 students in 34 elementary, eight 
middle, and eight high schools. 

Although the issue of whether 1970 or 1980 census figures would be 
used in allocating ECIA Chapter 1 funds caused some uncertainty for the 
district, the supplemental appropriations bill passed by the U.S. Congress 
assures that Urban County School District will receive the amount that 
would have been available if 1970 census data had been used. If 1980 data 
were used, the district would have received some $60,000 less. The 
district received approximately $358,000 in ECIA Chapter 2 funds, an 
increase of approximately $200,000 over the amount received last year 



♦Urban, Rural, and Mountain are fictitious names for real Nevada school 

districts. 
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from the federal categorical programs that it consolidates. To distribute 
these funds withi'n the district, Urban County developed a unique plan* 
First, the administration sought opinions'throughout the district; then, 
it determined that money would be made available for all three subchapters 
of ECIA Chapter 2. Approximately 60 percent was to" be spent for basic 
skills development (Subchapter A) , 25 percent for educational improvement ^ 
and support services (Subchapter B), and 15 percent for special projects 
(Subchapter C). The 25 percent allocated for educational improvement 
and support services is being used to supplement library purchases for a 
new high school, to supplement general library, needs throughout the 
district, to purchase 100 filqis for districtwide use, and to supplement 
library resources at two nonpublic school s. The other two portions of 
Chapter 2 funds were distributed to individual schools through a 
competitive process. 

Every public and nonpublic school in Urban County was invited to 
submit one or more proposals for use of a portion of the funds* Schools 
submitted proposals totalling $700,000* A review panel consisting of 
district-level administrators, principals, teachers, a private school 
representative, parents, and a student examined every proposal* The 
panel's decisions were presented to the Board of Trustees in June and then 
forwarded to the Nevada Department of Education for approval. 

The decision of the review panel rasulted. in slightly different 
proportions than the original guidelines requested. Basic skills projects 
received $201,000 (56 percent), instructional improvement and support 
services projects received $99,300 (27 percent), and special projects 
received $57,600 (16 percent). Analysis of the successful proposals 
reveals that only $42,000 was specifically intended to be used for 
inservice education; this represents 12 percent of the ECIA Chapter 2 
funds available to Urban County School District* However, other proposals 
do assume time for teachers to learn of new programs, to develop computer 
skills, or to assist in the selection and assignment of materials. These 
staff development activities are not apparent in project budgets. 

This relative absence of requests for ECIA money for staff development 
purposes is explained in large measure by the existence of a successful 
cooperative program with the local community college. Because the 
State Board of Education requires recertif ication of all teachers at 
five-year intervals, there is considerable demand for inservice course 
credit. To assist teachers needing these credits, the community college 
conducts annual needs, assessments and offers requested one-unit courses. 
In return, the college receives free use of district facilities during 
evening hours. 

*t - 

Further, the University of Nevada offers approximately 50 three-unit 
courses in which many Urban County District teachers enroll. These 
courses are always filled, which attests to the need for inservice 
education credit. There is an important hidden cost in these staff 
development activities. Urban County School District has initiated a 
master's equivalency program that allows teachers to advance on the salary 
scale through participation in inservice education activities; this 
represents a future cost to the district. Each school in the district 
also make- two afternoons a year available for staff development activities; 
• r students are released at noon on these days. 
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There has been very little dissension if any about the use of ECIA 

l£lL~l iiT the ef f ects of cu £ backs generally. One person questioned 
the fact that no portion of Chapter 2 funds was allocated for education 
of the gifted and talented, but reference to the use of the proposal 
review process satisfied this concern. One administrator suggested that 
Urban County did not have a history of special-interest group participation 
in school budget considerations. Further, the total Chapter 2 funds 
amount to less than 1 percent of the total district budget; perhaps that 

n^nc 3 "?""^ f ° r lack of 1nterest on the P art ° f special-interest 

?! t rs mU receive an 8 percent raise next year, which is 
considered to be acceptable by Nevada standards at this tir 



ime. 
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ll , teachers are aware of the cutbacks, but for the moment they 

Zl I2i 0ve k ^ conc 1 erned - Threats to financial support for public schools 

3IJrI5lL P ?S 1C12 5 d, * es P ec1ally 1n th1s elect i°n year. Apprehension best 
describes the mood of classroom teachers in Urban County. 

One teacher commented that deregulation at the federal level did 
not seem to filter down to the local level; th&rapplication for local 
scnool use of Chapter 2 funds required very-specific and detailed 
descriptions of the uses proposed. This may reflect the concern we 
noted throughout Nevada that there .may be later audits which will create 
problems for districts ff they do not attend very carefully to the 
requirements of the law. We infer that this concern led the Urban County 
administration to develop very specific application guidelines. "Right 
now, we re pleased that we were successful with our application. It's a 
boost for morale. We will have seven computers for foreign lanauage 
instruction. It will help with drill and practice, and may even interest 
students in the subject. We hope it will reduce attrition." 

Ev ery teacher commented that there was evidence of reduced budgets, 
although Urban County teachers did receive an 8 percent salary increase. 
Magazine budgets were cut, funds for supplies are reduced, and there are 
fewer aides. We ve had things pretty good; people are starting to I 
think it s our turn in Nevada— things will get worse." 

At least one teacher was not convinced that ECIA Chapter 2 money would 
represent a real gain for the district: "Our school budget wasn't approved, 
so we didn t get the money we expected for computers. Now, with the block 
grant we will get them, so we're back where we started." 

A teacher from a school that was 'insuccessf ul in applying for a 
portion of the Chapter 2 funds expressed concern in these terms: "I work 
with another teacher in a joint effort. This year, we don't have an aide. 
We have to do secretarial work that we didn't use to do. So, it's longer . 
hours to accomplish the same job we did last year. It's made a difference 
in morale. I m not able to do as much as I did last year." 

One teacher explained that the cuts were not equitable: "The 
Governor's request will hurt the most. Field trips, supplies, professional 
leave are all shot. But, they haven't had to touch positions yet. The 
full effect hasn't been felt. When they run out of supplies and ditto 
masters, people will notice the effects. Older schools have been able 
to hoard materials, have had years to build up their equipment. But, ' 
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new schools are hurt more, because they haven't had time to accumulate 
projects,. lab equipment, things like that; 11 

The potential availability of ECIA Chapter 2 funds for use in their 
own schools was not generally known among the teachers whom we interviewed. 
A teacher who served on* the state block grant advisory committee repbrted 
that most teachers in her school were not aware that the school's proposal 
had been unsuccessful. Teachers who had been involved in writing the 
proposal were aware that it had not been successful, but most teachers 
were not even aware that their school had. submitted a proposal^ Urban 
County teachers are concerned about state support for education, but they 
do not distinguish between federal assistance and state assistance. 

It appears that Urban County School District is attending to the 
letter and the spirit of the law. It is using ECIA Chapter 2 funds to 
address the needs and concerns of individual schools. Private schools in 
the county were offered the opportunity to participate, and four have 
chosen to do so. In responding to the opportunity to obtain ECIA Chapter 1 
and Chapter 2 funds, Urban County School District has made decisions that 
reflect full participation by all concerned persons and organizations, and 
no evidence of internal strife is apparent. 



Rural County School District 

Rural County stands in sharp contrast to Urban County. One hundred 
seventy-two teachers teach approximately 2,800 students in five elementary 
schools and three junior-senior high schools. Rural County is 
geographically large and economically depressed. The economic situation 
was aggravated when a large copper mine closed three years ago. Rural 
County isUone of two districts that received less money under ECIA 
Chapter 2 than they received from consolidated programs last year. 
However, la^t year w< a high point for categorical program funding in 
Rural County, and district staff did not anticipate that the funding 
level would continue. During 1981-82, Rural County received $10,000 in 
Title IV-B funds for library improvement and $45,000 for a .variety of 
Title IV-C projects. This year, it redeived $30,000 under Chapter 2. 

Decisions about the use of this money were made by" the Admin, rative 
Council, which consists of all district administrators. A central office 
administrator characterized communication in the district and beyond the 
district as informal and thorough: "Because we're small, we talk monthly 
with every administrator and with most staff people. For, information 
beyond the district, we rely mostly on the state department. If they get 
cut, I'll need to go elsewhere more often--that would be unfortunate. 
Clark County acts like a state department for us. They have the staff to 
do a lot of things we can't do. We learn from what they know. When I had 
to write a transportation policy, I spent a day with their transportation 
person. That's better than a course in the subject. ^They can afford to 
specialize; they're so big they have to. Here, we're all half this and 
half that; we can't be specialists. There is a strong network of county- 
level administrators in Nevada. Many of them have been about this business 
for a decade. We've learned to turn to each other. Some groups meet 
monthly. The curriculum people in this area of the state meet every month. 
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We call each other all the time. You cnn always find someone who*s faced 
the same situation you're facing." 

Rural County is using its ECIA Chapter 2 monsy for one project, which 
combines staff development with a special project inline Arts/ This 
program will be a continuation of a Title IV-C program begun last year—an 
adoption grant to implement a program begun in another county. The 
district will continue to employ a coordinator, who will train teachers 
in Fine Arts instruction. Rural County once had a Fine Arts specialist 
in nearly every school, but it can no longer afford that, so this is a 
means of preserving Fine $rts education by training regular teachers to 
integrate Fine Arts into their teaching. * 

When asked if the decision to use the entire ECIA Chapter 2 
allocation for one project had met with any opposition, one district 
administrator commented: "We simply don't have many special-interest 
groups that would object. We could put a notice in the paper that our 
budget would be cut 90 percent, and probably no one would say anything. 
They just aren't that concerned. We're pretty much free to do whc^ we 
want, because they know we <won't go overboard. We think the Fine Arts 
staff development will do more for the schools than anything else. It's 
not something new. , People know it's .working; they want to continue it. 
The other projects have always known this was their last year. It comes 
as no surprise, and people aren't upset." 

It appears that Rural County School District has experienced no 
internal difficulty in deciding which programs shall be continued and 
which shall not. Private schools were advised of the availability of 
funds, but all the private schools in the county declined participation,, 
because their charters do not allow receipt of federal support of any 
kind. Other projects that could have been continued did not object to 
the decision. The decision to continue support for a staff development 
project that has proved successful is consistent with what we have 
observed in other districts in the Far West Laboratory region. 



Mountain County School District 

Mountain County School District has approximately 3,600 students 
and 200 teachers in four elementary schools, two middle schools, and two 
high schools. Because there are two distinct geographic regions in *he 
district, two separate areas are served. In the 1970' s, Mountain County 
experienced an 8 percent rate of growth; last year, that rate dropped to 
1 percent. Even so, this county and school district is growing. The 
per-pupil assessed valuation is the highest in Nevada, due to the presence 
of both a rich agricultural area and a prosperous resort and gaming area. 
Conversely, Mountain County School District receives the smallest 
per-pupil amount of support from the Nevada Distributive School Fund, 
and it will be less affected than most other districts if the level of 
state support for schools is reduced. 

Mountain County has been very conservative in seeking federal funding 
for projects. During 1981-82, the district received $41,000 in Title I 
funds; because the U.S. Congress passed legislation guaranteeing that 
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, districts would not suffer whether 1970 or 1980 census data were used, 
Mountain County continues to receive that amount. Programs now included 
in ECIA Chapter 2 provided a total of $21,000 during 1981-82; this is 
expected to increase to $37,000 in 1982-83. These funds were used for 
library projects (nearly 50 percent of the funds), a Basic Language 
Skills Center, and three small projects (one in reading and two in science). 
This year, the district is using all $37,000 for a single, districtwide 
staff development project. 

This decision was initiated by the superintendent, who suggested 
that a Professional Development Center would be useful for all professional 
staff. He was aware of similar centers in California, all based on a 
clinical instruct ion, model. At an advisory meeting at the Far West 
■ Laboratory, he had an extended discussion with the director of the California 
State Department of Education's Office of Staff Development. Subsequently, 
the superintendent investigated the idea with successful California 
» professional development centers and decided to suggest such a center 

for Mountain County. 

Several groups were Involved in the decision, and no objections 
were raised* Bottra curriculum advisory committee, consisting of teachers 
g and students,- and an administrative council, consisting of all district 
administrators, endorsed the plan* Parent advisory groups at every school 
were supportive. When the decision to apply for ECIA Chapter 2 funds to 
establish a Professional Development Center was put tb the .Mountain County 
School District Board of Trustees, it met with unanimous approval. 

No groups formally opposed the proposal. The librarians represented - 
a potential source of opposition, because they would lose $9,000 for a 
library enrichment project. However, the Board of Trustees voted to make 
up that loss with district general revenue support. 

Several explanations for the absence of opposition to the proposed 
use of Chapter 2 funds were suggested. The most obvious explanation is 
that the proposal was a sound one and that it deserved the support that 
it received. Additional reasons include the general conservative approach 
to federal support (which resulted in little awareness of possible alternative 
programs) and the fact that the geographic diversity of the district 
maker* a coalition of special -interest groups difficult. Because existing 
programs (except the library enrichment program) had very low levels of 
funding, there was little to be lost. The existing programs anticipated 
that they would not be continued another year, so there was little 
disappointment. And, we heard Mountain County, characterized i a much the 
same terms as other Nevada districts that we visited: There is no history 
of influential special-interest groups. In fact, before the present 
superintendent was hired, parent advisory groups were not active; he has 
worked to increase their involvement. There is only one private school' 
in the county, and its charter prohibits the acceptance of federal aid. 

The district has selected a middle school teacher for the new position 
of coordinator of the Professional Development Center; he was selected from 
five local applicants. It is hoped that his former position in a middle 
school will allow him access and credibility with both elementary and 
secondary school teachers. The new coordinator has spent two weeks in 
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a professional development center in California, and the director of that 
center has spent one week in the new Mountain County center. Although 
teacher participation is voluntary, it is expected that the program will 
earn a reputation that will cause all staff to seek to participate. 

The intent is to have a program that focuses on clinical supervision 
for the improvement of specific pedagogical skills; the center will not 
assume many activities normally associated with teachers' centers. By 
keeping center activities focused, the superintendent hopes to demonstrate 
specific outcomes and to develop ongoing support for the center; he does 
not expect Chapter 2 funds to continue indefinitely. The first efforts 
of the Professional Development Center took place 'in October. Reports 
indicate a high level of satisfaction on the part of the twelve 
participants. 

The district has met the costs of extension courses offered by the 
University of Nevada. However, a hidden cost to the district is also 
present (as it is in most districts); teachers earning credit in those 
courses have been able to advance on the district salary schedule. This 
pattern of staff development will' continue (in part to help teachers to 
meet recertif ication requirements) alongside the new Professional 
Development Center. 

Mountain County SchoolTJi strict presents an interesting case: This 
district does not feel terribly threatened by cutbacks and consolidation. 
The amount of EtIA Chapter 1 funds Has not been reduced (although costs 
have increased). And, ECIA Chapter 2 funds have actually increased and 
allowed Mountain County School District to initiate an innovative staff 
development program. 

This situation is reflected in the attitudes'of teachers. They agree 
with their colleagues in other districts that the future probably holds 
some financial difficulty, but for the present, teaching conditions in 
Mountain County are characterized as very good. . Because ECIA Chapter 2 
money is being used for a staff development center and because word of new 
programs spreads quickly in a small district such as this, teachers are 
generally aware of how Chapter 2 funds have been used. One teacher told 
us: "We're in pretty good shape. My largest class is 24, and class size 
is smaller across the district. Next year, it may" increase. We have a 
development center now, and we have better conditions than teachers in 
California. Negotiations will probably be more about power than money. 
Last year, we had an 11 percent raise; this year, it was 8 percent. That 
probably won't continue." 

Another teacher also summarized th,e situation' as satisfying: "My 
high school classes are around 22 students. Up to six years ago, our 
district refused to even consider federal funds. Things are tighter now. 
We may lose as much as $200,000 from the state, but we've adjusted. 
Enrollment is dropping slowly, but so far there's no problem. There is 
some resistance on the part 'of high school teachers toward participating 
in the staff development center. Maybe three or four just won't do it, 
and the others are not as excited about; it as the elementary teachers. 
But that's normal--it will work for most people*." 
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When asked where they go for information about innovations, teachers 
identified two sources: the associate superintendent for curriculum and 
the university, especially if they are enrolled in university courses. 
One teachej* commented: "Really, that's not an issue. We're a pretty 
conservative area, and new fdeas don't come along all that much. People 
are pretty much satisfied with what they have; aren't all that interested 
in trying something new. But if they are, we have a supportive 
administration." 



Discussion 

We conducted interviews in four Nevada school districts. Data from 
on& district have not been included in this report, because they offer no 
new information. That district has many of the characteristics of the 
three districts described, and its -plans for adjusting to cutbacks, 
consolidation, and deregulation are quite similar to those of the other 
districts in this study. The three districts that we have included 
represent the variety of responses to the reduced. funding and program 
consolidation that occur in Nevada. All three districts are using their 
ECIA Chjmt£j\2 funds for appropriate purposes. The two small districts 

4 HQ^ntain) will use these funds for staff development activities, 
!BfjL«an County's funds will be used .for staff development. 
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Throughout our research, the presence of strong network activities 
among Nevada's 17 school districts was apparent. District-level 
administrators know one another; many are of the same age cohort, many 
have shared professional education experience, and all have frequent 
opportunities for interaction. The two largest districts, which have 
•80 percent of the school population, are seen as resources by the 15 
smaller districts. For example, large districts have more applicants for 
teaching positions than they have positions available; smaller districts 
need teachers. As a result, larger districts provide smaller districts 
with copies of teachers' applications. 

Larger districts are able to employ specialists, while smaller 
districts must assign several roles to one person. Specialists in the 
larger districts are, seen as sources of advice and information by staff 
of the smaller districts. Active groups meet regularly around job-alike 
topics and tasks. In a state with such a small population, informal 
networking among local education agencies seems to be both common and 
useful as a means of disseminating information and providing technical 
assistance. ^ 

There can be no conflict over the use of ECIA Chapter 1 funds 
because they are made available for a specific purpose. One district 
that we studied received a small increase in Chapter 1 funds. Because 
federal legislation guaranteed that no district would lose money whether 
1970 or 1980 census data were used, the other two districts received the 
"•same amount as they had in the previous year. 

Conflict over Chapter 2 funds may be less common in Nevada than it 
has been elsewhere, because most .districts are not faced with immediate 
cutbacks. All but two districts received more funds under Chapter 2 
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• than they did from the programs that it consolidates. The decrease in 
two districts returned them to a level of federal support that is still 
above their 1980-81 level for Chapter 2 programs. Few existing categorical 
programs are threatened, and little if any conflict among current 
stakeholders has emerged. 

The more general effect 1 of state cutbacks is not yet known. 
Districts have been requested to prepare contingency budgets for 1982-83 
that reflect an average reduction of 3.5 percent of their state aid. 
The most common response has been to resist this request, although at 
least one district has already complied. In every 'district, we learned 
of two concerns. 0 

First, there is concern that deregulation may not be a reality. 
Every administrator expressed concern that federal regulation may become 
more important as programs are audited; caution seems 'to be the prevalent 
attitude. Second, there is concern that the real effect of reduction in 
state revenue will be felt in 1983-84 school budget's. By that time, the 
legislators will have met, and new levels of support from the Nevada 
Distributive School Fund will be known. 

An attitude of apprehension pervades. One teacher commented: "We 
still have money, but next year we'll get stung. It's one of those things 
we know is coming, but it hasn't had a real effect yet." Another teacher 
reported: "Everybody's a little nervous; the fear is that jobs will be 
cut after next year. It's had an effect on morale, even though, right 
now, things aren't so bad." At the state level, at the district level, 
and at the university the same concern was reported: If the economy (and 
therefore the tax base) does not improve, the 1983 Nevada legislature may 
enact a budget that will make serious reductions in financial support for 
education. 

Why is there so little apparent conflict over the usp of increasingly 
scarce resources for public education in Nevada? We have mentioned 
several possible contributing factors. Two seem esnecially important 
and deserve repetition here. 

First, the fact is that resources are only now becoming scarce. In 
other states, the struggle for dollars for public education has been a 
major issue for several years. Teachers have been riffed, administrators 
have been returned to classroom teaching positions, university positions 
have been frozen, and state departments of education have been forced to 
reduce their activities in significant ways. These conditions have just 
begun t& appear in Nevada. Although there are shortages in supplies and 
there are fewer aides, no teachers have been riffed, and no administrators 
have been reassigned. The two state universities have not yet experienced 
the problem of frozen positions, and the Nevada Department of Education 
is only now feeling the effects of major reductions in financial support. 

There is widespread concern that fiscal shortages are on the horizon. 
Nevada educators will follow the actions of the 1983 legislative sessions 
carefully; the legislature convenes in January. The general state of the 
economy will also be of concern, as the effects of a shift in tax base 
emphasis (from property tax to sales tax) determines the availability of 
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state revenue. We spoke with no one who believed that the fiscal 
condition of Nevada education would soon improve, but .we also found no 
one who characterized this year as one of major financial difficulties. 
The fact that there were no reductions and that there were some increases 
in the amount of money available through ECIA Chapter .1 this fall helped 
to lessen the fear of financial crises. Further, the fact that all but 
two districts received increased federal funds through ECIA Chapter 2 
helped to lessen the impression that schools were facing financial 
difficulties. Although Nevada educators are concerned about financial 
support, so far the situation has not been extreme. Apprehension, rather 
than despair, characterizes their attitude this year. 

Second, it is important to consider size in any explanation of the 
presence or absence of conflict over scarce financial resources. Teachers 
and administrators in every district that we visited were generally (and 
often specifically) aware of activities in other districts. People know 
one another across districts. They interact. And, they know Nevada 
Department of Education personnel, often on a first-name basis. Although 
there is a gap between the university and public schools, as one might 
expect, there is also frequent contact between the two. Almost all 
Nevada educators have had some formal contact with one of the tvo state 
universities, and almost all continue to have some interaction. In this 
context of familiarity, open public conflict would be difficult to 
maintain. An attitude of equity across districts seems to prevail, and 
an attitude of mutual concern is present. Perhaps this explains why 
informal a networking is so prevalent. In any case, we believe that it 
explains in large measure why there is so little expressed confl ict- 'among 
Nevada's educational institutions. 
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ABSTRACT 



Since the mid sixtiesP, the federal government has- played a major 
role in promoting educational innovation and change^by supporting 
categorical programs targeted to specific educational sectors and client 
groups. With the passage of the Educational Consolidation and Improvement 
Act (ECIA) of 1981, the role that the federal government will play in 
supporting school improvement efforts is now highly problematic. However, 
besides fiscal cutbacks, consolidation, and deregulation of federally 
funded programs, public education agencies are now. confronted with far 
more massive problems due to. protracted state and local retrenchment 
that has deeply affected their staff, programs, arid services. To discover 
how these agencies cope with this new environment, the Educational 
Dissemination Studies Program at the Far West Laboratory undertook a year- 
long set of studies of education agencies at all levels in the three 
states of the FWL Service Region: California, Nevada, and Utah. Begun 
in December 1981 and concluded in November 1982, .these studies are based 
on document analysis, telephone and field interviews with more than one 
hundred persons, and site visits to more than two dozen agencies in these 
states. The report of findings is in four volumes. This volume describes 
study findings for the state of Utah, ft focuses on six major topics: 

• State and local contexts affecting education agerlcy 
responses to federal and state policy changes; 

•State planning and response to ECIA Chapter 2; 

• Local agency responses to ECIA Chapter 2; 

• Impact of federal cutbacks and state shortfalls 
on funding for other education programs; 

• Impact of consolidation, cutbacks, and deregulation on 
program organization; and • 

• Status and trends in staff development. 

The report includes three small case studies of local education 
agencies and an analysis of overall trends and effects. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Introduction. The EDSP studies were concerned with three changing 
conditions that influence education agencies: grant consolidation, 
.fiscal cutbacks, and program deregulation. Because all three factors 
were built into Chapter 2 of the Education Consolidation and Improvement 
Act (ECIA) of 1981, much of our initial attention was focused on how 
state and local education agencies responded to ECIA Chapter 2. However 
in order to gain a broader understanding of programmatic change, we also 
briefly reviewed the effects of grant 'consolidation, fiscal cutbacks, 
and program deregulation in three other areas: special education! 
compensatory education, and state school improvement ajtivities. 

While this report touches briefly on these three areas, it is focused 
on six major topics: 

t State and local contexts affecting education agency 
responses to federal policy changes 

• State planning and response to ECIA Chapter 2 

• Local response to ECIA Chapter 2 

t Impact of federal cutbacks and state shortfalls 
on funding fnr other education programs 

t impact of consolidation, cutbacks, and deregulation on 
program organization 

• Status and trends in staff development 

t 

State and local contexts . The Utah State Office of Education has 
invested the past twenty years in developing strong bonds of informal 
sharing and networking with the 40 school districts in the state. The 
tendency for school administrators and State Office staff to have long 
tenure has nurtured high levels of trust, communication, and understanding 
among educational decision makers throughout the state. The new State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, the former superintendent of one 
of Utah's more innovative districts, promises to continue this tradition. 

The state is experiencing unusual growth due to a high birth rate 
and some in-migration. These factors, combined with a lower average age 
and larger family size than exist nationally, have created a critical 
statewide need for expanded school facilities. Because the funds to 
undertake a massive building program are not at hand, districts are 
experimenting with alternative ways to serve more students in existing 
facilities and still maintain or increase productivity. 

School district budgets are lean. There is very little organizational 
or financial slack to invest in curricular innovation. As the size and 
number of classes in a district increase, district administrators, school 
principals^anc class, oom teachers are placed under further strain. 
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Expanding without sacrificing quality becomes the focus of districtwide 
effort. Few if any school districts have the luxury of planning and 
implementing innovative programs. 

State planning and response to EC I A Chapter 2 . Implementation of 
Chapter 2 guidelines went smoothly in Utah. The Block Grant Advisory 
Committee worked well with State Office staff and the State Board of 
Education, and the Chapter 2 application form was distributed, completed 
by districts, and returned by June 30, 1982. A collegial working 
relationship existed throujhQut the process, enabling everyone involved 
to reduce the unnece^sary'effort T:hat federal ambiguity and confusion 
over deregulation guidelines could have caused. 

The State Office will use its ECIA Chapter 2 allocation to support 
eight priority programs recently selected by the State Superintendent 
and the State Board of Education. The decision to combine Chapter 2 
funds wi*"h mineral lease monies and some carry-over funds provides the . 
resources necessary to support the priorities on a statewide basis. 
Extensive planning and proposal development by State Office staff 
preceded the selection of priorities. It is likely that this high level 
of interest and activity will continue 'throughout *he 1982-83 school 
year. 

Local response to ECIA Chapter 2 . Statewide, school districts 
stand to gain rather than lose from ECIA Chapter 2. A ^st $1.2 million 
more is allocated to lEAs under Chapter 2 than districts received the 
year before from the separata programs included in the block grant. 
Seven districts lost money because of Chapter 2, but 33 districts have 
more to spend. The gains are relatively small. % In most cases, the 
amount of new funding available to a district through Chapter 2 is 
not enough to have a great deal of impact. In contrast, some of the 
more entrepreneurial districts lost a great deal of the federal assistance 
that they obtained in the past from the competitive categorical programs 
that were consolidated ir. the block grant. 

Analysis of LEA Chapter 2 applications indicates that almost all 
districts are allocating some of their funding for local instructional 
materials and equipment. Many are also supporting inservice and staff 
development activities with these deregulated monies. Other special 
efforts named numerous times are gifted and talented, basic skills, 
career education, and community education. 

Less than one third of the applicants plan to use Chapter 2 money 
to initiate something new in the district. Given an environment in 
which they are being expected to do more with less, it is c surprising 
that few school districts in Utah will use their ECIA Chapter 2 allocation 
to try something new or even to perpetuate existing speriaT services or 
innovative programs. 

Impact of federal cutbacks and state shortfalls on funding * or 
other education programs . For the past three years, ESEA Title i"Tn o w 
ECIA Chapter 1) has absorbed federal funding cutbacks. The effects of 
these cutbacks have been aggravated by the fact that threats of even 
larger cuts—and last-minute decisions about funding level s--reduced 
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the capacity of schools to continue some programs and retain some staff. 
Every district that we visited had absorbed significant reductions in 
Title I funding for the part three years. Coupled with the effects of 
inflation, these reductions have curtailed the districts' ability to 
provide compensatory education services. Staff have been eliminated, 
funds for travel, supplies, and indirect costs have been cut, and 
some former Title I schools are no lon'.2r being served. The State Office 
has lost one half-time Title I consultant and, because of deregulation, 
is de-emphasizing its monitoring role and spending more time on quality 
issues. 

Because legislative support for the State Office has not kept pace 
with inflation, the agency has not been able to give staff regular salary 
increases. Furthermore, some specialist positions have been eliminated 
because of the reduced buying power of state allocations for staff. 
With the new emphasis on selected state priorities, however, there is 
hope that remaining staff will be able to provide the most effective 
leadership and programmatic support possible. 

Impacts of consolidation, cutbacks, and deregulation on program 
o rganization . Generally, the trend has been to minimize reorganization 
as a result of cutbacks, consolidation, and deregulation. Utah's local 
education agencies have not experienced significant shifts in staff role 
assignments or programmatic emphases. -Business as usual is oeing conducted 
as much as possible, given the uncertainty and the virtual absence of 
slack resources. Innovation is not a major thrust, except in the area 
of productivity. The Utah State Department of Education has experienced 
a major reorganization; seven divisions were reduced to four, and 14 
administrative positions were eliminated. 

Trends in staff development . The State Office has established 
itself as a key provider of educational professional development in 
Utah. District staff commented frequently that state agency consultants 
had never turned down a request for assistance. State specialists in 
many programmatic and curricular areas visit the 40 districts to conduct 
workshops, provide on-site consultation, and offer their support in 
other ways. Because some of these specialist positions have been 
eliminated, districts have lost a valuable source of information and 
inservice education. 

Staff development in the districts tends to be related to specific 
projects and instructional thrusts. Numerous districts are using some 
of their Chapter. 2 allocation to support these staff devel oj^ment activities. 
Others see staff, development in more generic terms. These districts 
will use their Chapter 2 monies to support individualized inservice 
activities or to maintain an existing teachers' cepter. In most cases, 
however, staff development will suffer to some extent, simply because 
there is less money for faculty released time, travel expenses, college 
course tuition reimbursement, and outside consultants. Staff development 
may be one cf the frills that is cut back or eliminated as budgets get 
tighter. 
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UTAH: THE STATE OF THE STATE 



Utah's demographic conditions are unique* The state's birth rate 
is twice the national average. Population is expected to increase by 50 
percent in the next ten years— from l,424 t 700 in 1980 to an estimated 
2,140,000 in 1990. This population increase will not be solely the 
result of in-migration. It will be as much a consequence of the state's 
unusually high birth rate as it is a result of new jobs created by 
development of Utah's energy resources. During 1981-82, 11,650 new 
students entered Utah's 40 elementary and secondary school districts* 
By 1989, this figure should double, with an anticipated 23,000 new 
students annually. More than 70,000 new students are expected to enroll 
between now and 1986, increasing existing pressures on education facilities 
and revenues to support public education. Given current projections, 
the total bill for new school construction could reach $2 billion by 
1989, an amount that exceeds the state's entire FY 1981 budget. 

Other conditiors set Utah apart from most other states. There is a 
teacher shortage, caused to some extent by the 48 percent decline since 
19J1 in the number of new teachers being prepared each year. The six 
teacher preparatory institutions in Utah prepare approximately 24 
mathematics teachers each year. Utah's teacher shortages are exacerbated 
by the fact that school enrollments are increasing rapidly. The "middTe-age 
bulge" reported by the National Education Association does not exist in 
Utah. Most teachers in Utah are under 39 yeers of age. Finally, those 
who are teaching are often prepared for the wrong field. Forty-one percent 
of the mathematics teachers in the state have neither a major nor a minor 
in mathematics. Sixty-three percent of the physical science teachers and 
59 percent of the biolagical science teachers have neither a nujor nor a 
minor in the subject. 

In October 1981, the Utah Systemwide Education Planning Commission 
published a Master Pl an for Addressing Eight Critical Issues Affecting 
Education in Utah in the '80s . Sixty-three commission members worked" 
together for more than a year to develop recommendations regarding the 
future of education in Utah. The master plan's prologue suggests probable 
future conditions, some of which are summarized here: 

t The current population will increase 50 percent by 1990 due to 
in-migration and a high birth rate, 

o Population growth will be uneven, with the population in some 
rural areas increasing as much as 150 percent. 

• The population will become much more diverse by 1990 as regards 
r^ce, culture, religion, and place of birth. 

• The influx of new industries may create challenging environmental 
impact problems. 

• Cutbacks in governmental spending will be necessary due to cuts 
in the percentage of personal income taken as taxes. 
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9 w?n 1 increase? ment ^ part1c1 P at1on in government at all levels 

• More students will attend private or home schools. 

pinht W ^ n a ? hl *5 C0 2- ext , of P^abilities, the commission identified 
eight central educational issues for the 1980' s: ' 

• Purpose and nature of schooling 

I Quality ltaff ntS t0 deVel ° P th6ir P° tent1al1ti es 

• Curriculum organization 

• making involvement and Participation in educational decision 

• Governance of public education 

• School facilities 
e School finance 

ems mmgWk^r issues 

in lit2h e i! t ?!L??? ber u 1n u the 9 overn or's office commented that "the priority 
Inrtt III t n IT However> dem °9 ra Pnio and economic changes ant ci pa ted 
export n JzSntt ? nco " r f? e educat °rs to turn off the beaten'track nd 
explore new avenues for delivering educational services to the public. 



The Utah State Office of Education 
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A New State Superintendent 

Schonl^Sii? 8 ?; l nS land P" r " 1 ' n 9 ham . former superintendent of the Weber 
Public iiiwMS E^h Ut3h ' b f am the new State Superintendent of 
ideas Dr Burn] nnham ] c a r ^ 0rd „ 0 ! a ! sert ive leadership and innovativ 
lit nil c* ♦ n nx§- am 1S consider ed to be an excellent person to head 
has SlSaS^tShf ] °t f "l! ca * ion - The oollegial relationships that he 
[Jf'JjS est 5 b J 1f*?ed with educators throughout the state further 
the ha ag e e n J;. S credlblllt * and the level of support that he enjoys outside 

The Effect of Prior Cutbacks 

ISM!? J aVe l° $ \ u lot of ^edibility with the states 
because of what's happened with .the block grant changes. 
Theoretically, the value of block grants is efficiency- 
give; states more flexibility and save the feds 10 percent. 
But, they ve cut much deeper than that. It's become a 
. devious way of eliminating programs. Block grants seem 
not co have been use.d as an honest way of becoming mors 
efficient. One of the end results of deregulation will . 
be to reduce the role and power of the SEA. 
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With these words, an administrator in the Utah State Office of 
Education underscored his concern about the effect of ECIA Chapter 2 on 
the state agency's role in educational leadership*. Much has happened to 
compound his sense that the agency has been betrayed by the block grant 
-legislation. Over the past few years, State Office of Education staff 
cuts have significantly curtailed the ability of the office to serve the 
40 school districts in Utah. This has been occurring at a time when 
school districts particularly need outside help. How did it happen? 

Passage of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) in 1965 
resented state education agencies with an alternative way of defining 
ow they could support quality education at the local level. , ESEA 
Title V provided funding to be used by^state education agencies (SEAs) to 
develop their leadership and service potential. The assumption behind 
Title V was that SEAs would establish statewide educational priorities 
and nurture their development at the local level. Rather than serving 
solely in regulatory and fiscal monitoring capacities, SEAs were seen 
as the initiators and supporters of educational innovation and reform. 

To a great degree, Title V had the effect that was intended. State 
education agencies grew, and so did their influence on educational policy 
making and program implementation. Utah responded to the infusion of 
federal dollars by hiring a number of competent, active educators to 
serve as statewide consultants. By the late 1960's, a service delivery 
systerr connecting the State Office and Utah's 40 school districts was in 
place. By 1980, 80 percent of State Office staff were federally funded. 

But, the tide turned in 1980, when the state legislature reduced 
the State Office of Education budget by 4 percent from its FY 1979 level. 
When the effects of inflation are taken into account, that reduction 
amounted to approximately a 15 percent cut in state-level support for the 
State Office. Since then, the Utah State Office of Education has been 
absorbing state funding losses rapging (when inflation is taken into 
account) between 10 and 15 percent annually. When the State Office asked 
the legislature this year to use state funds to re; lace federal funds lost 
because of ECIA Chapter 2, "they turned a deaf ear to the requests." 
Because the legislature declined to consider dollar- for-dollar 
reinstatement of State Office budget line items, programs were eliminated. 

The State Office administrator for curriculum and instruction 
reported that no professional position in his division that had become 
vacant in the past three years had been filled. When someone retires, 
the position is eliminated. If a program is dropped, staff are shifted 
to other positions. In the last 18 months, field consultant positions 
in child development, individualized education, emergency preparedness, 
and nutrition education have been cut. Secretarial staff positions have 
also been eliminated; specialists now have only one third of the 
secretarial support that they formerly enjoyed. 

One State Office of Education administrator *eols that "we've lost 
on the long haul. We're developing a reputation for instability. We've 
had top-quality staff, but we're gradually losing them. The State Office 
can't offer, more mon t }y than school districts to draw good people anymore. 
And, we can't compete with university salaries, whic\are moving well 
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iSTLIX? •° W *" N ° ^° re ^ n one quarter of State 0ffice staff ^ceTve 
salary step increases in a given year. The others must cope with risinq 
living ccsts on last year's salary. rising 

oraaniSSJlI Sta ?J ° f Vf* adm1nistrat <>r, who has 17 years tenure with the 
organization, said: "I'm going to leave when my 30 years are up. And, 

in? ~LlL t ff ™"! bers wh0 ^ a ch retirement age in the next five years 
there^s no place ITgoT ^ 0nly thi " 9 ^ SUff here iS " hat 

Some State Office consultants and administrators see the 1965-1980 
^L a fhI tS 9 0l J e " days." During ^hat period, leadership and coordination 
rode the wave of federally funded SEA staff positions. A great deal of 
human investment was made in an effort to help schools to improve 
educational opportunities for all students. But, "Reaganomics and the 
state legislators who rode in on [Reagan's] coattails are trying to wipe 
out bureaucracies, including education. If this keeps up, all we'll be 
is paper shufflers meeting mandates. State agencies will be like they 
were in I960. No one ever heard of us then. There was no coordination 
among LEAs, and everyone was reinventing the whdel." 



One State Office staff member saw the current challenge to be the 
erosion of quality education on two fronts: vouchers and tuition tax 
credito, and politicians wanting to control education. His comment: 
During the next decade, education will face the greatest challenge since 
Horace Mann." 3 

a „„ At ^ he u S f p f? mber mee ting of the State Board, Superintendent Burningham 
announced that the Utah State Office of Education reorganization plan had 
been approved. In an effort to reduce costs, 36 administrative positions 
were reduced to 22, and seven divisions were consolidated into five, with 

three administrative divisions being combined into a -single- division. 

Although all present staff were told that they could be retained, all must 
apply for newly created positions. One staff person commented: "It's fair 
to say that there s more dialogue across agencies and divisions as a result. 
doing ,e,,m ° re 3lert t0 dupl1cation of effort > more aware of what others are 

Effects of Federal Deregulation 

Although Utah has been active in developing state policy guidelines 
for federal programs, it is far from being a "regulatory" state. State 
Office of Education staff perceive the LEAs as being satisfied with the 
state s level of regulation of state ?nd federal programs. Our small 
sampling of large and small districts seems to confirm this view. The 
Utah State Office of Education formed a committee with LEA representatives 
to create a new and much simpler Chapter 1 application form. 

One school superintendent responded this way: "I don't see that 
much change ."in what we have to do, only in who is responsible. We just 
don t have to submit as often or submit as much information. But, we 
still have to keep records." 
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Another administrator from one of the larger districts said he 
expected to see "fewer feds auditing us." Because his district was large, 
it was usually one of the first in the state to be audited, and it has 
always done more, because it has been used as a model by other districts* 
"Maybe we can relax a bit now, but we'll still do as much as we need to." 
Moreover, evaluation practices "definitely will change." Now, they will 
collect the information that makes the most sense to them; they will not 
be doing things just because somebody else wants to know. 



The Education Consolidation arid Improvement Act: Chapter 1 

The Director of Title I (now ECIA Chapter 1) at the Utah State Office, 
of Education reports that nine noticeable changes have occurred as a result 
of federal compensatory education policy modifications: 

1. The number of students participating in Title I programs throughout 
the state has been reduced. This is the most significant programmatic 
change. Between FY 1980 and FY 1982, the number of Title I participants 

in Utah dropped from approximately 23,000 students to 17,500 students. 

2. Uncertainty about funding, along with actual funding cutbacks and 
inflation, contributed to this reduction in the number of Title I students. 
Local districts must make staffing commitments in the spring, long before 
funding levels are established in Washington. With cuts between * percent 
and 20 percent threatened, districts had difficulty planning and staffing 
their compensatory education programs (not to mention maintaining continuity 
from year to year). However, the supplemental appropriations bill ^passed 

by Congress in September solved this problem, at least for the curreht 
school year. 

3. Some deregulation resulted from enactment of ECIA Chapter 1. But, 
some flexibility, such as the option of retaining schools that had qualified 
in the previous year, was lost. The ambiguity of the new Chapter 1 
regulations created some difficulty. The state director commented: 
"Hopefully, the final regulations will be issued by late, summer or fall 

of 1982, and man;, uncertainties will be resolved." (By the end of October, 
the final regulations had not been published.) 

4* One State Office half-time Title I specialist position has been 
lost to funding cutbacks. Title I staffing positions in districts 
throughout the state have also been eliminated. 

5. Some paperwork formerly required of school districts has been 
reduced by deregulation, and State Office staff have lost a few monitoring 
responsibilities. 

6. less time will have to be spent determining the comparability 
of Chapter 1 and non-Chapter 1 schools. 

/ 7. Title I evaluation models for collecting and analyzing student 
achievement data are not mandated under Chapter 1. Some people estimate 
that three fourths of the districts will continue to collect evaluation 
data consistent with the Title I evaluation models. However, there is 
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now no, guarantee that comparable achievement data will be collected as 
systematically and thoroughly as they were in the past. The state director 
summarized: "This omission may adversely affect the quality of the 
evaluation data collected by the state and provided for us at the federal 
level." 

8. For State Office compensatory education consultants, program 
monitoring will be de-emphasized, and program quality will be a major 
thrust. In the pastrstate administrative monies for Title I have been 
used to establish a demonstration teacher training model and to support 
local staTf development activities. These efforts will be continued; 
they may be expanded. 

9. Parent participation in compensatory education decision making 
will be reduced. Although ECIA Chapter 1 allows districts to modify 
their procedures for obtaining parental input and consultation, at least 
half of the districts will probably use strategies and structures 
established under Title I. Plans are under way to reduce both the 
number of representatives on the State Parent Advisory Council and the 
number of annual meetings. 

Ambiguity has plagued compensatory education appropriations levels 
in the past few years. The debate over use of 1970 or 1980 census data 
in allocating FY 1983 funds to states under Chapter 1 was resolved in 
September, when Congress overrode a presidential veto of its supplemental 
appropriations bill. This appropriations bill guarantees that districts 
which stood to lose funds if 1970 U.S. Census data were used would receive 
funds to compensate for the loss. , But, the 1970 figures remain, so that 
districts which would have lost funds if the 1980 figures were used will 
not suffer a loss. 



The Education- Consolidation and Improvement Act: Chapter 2 

After the State Office received notice of the state's share of 
Chapter 2 funds from the U.S. Department of Education, it was able to 
complete the task of estimating formula allpcations to Utah's 40 school 
districts for the 1982-83 school year. Local allocations were based on 
the basic state funding formula,* excluding adult education, summer 
vocational education, and extended-term and summer enrollees. $25,106 
was subtracted' from the LEA share of the state's Chapter 2 funds for use 
by the nonpublic schools that had indicated a desire to participate. 
District breakdowns can be summarized as follows: 

• The total state allocation under Chapter 2 is $3,088,965. 
This represents a total increase in funds for local 
districts but a decrease for the State Office of Education. 

• The total Chapter 2 allocation for LEAs^for 1982-83 is up 
$1,123,863. In 1980-81, districts obtained $1,347,302 for 
categorical programs included in Chapter 2. This year, their 
Chapter 2 allocation totals $2,471,165. 
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• The State Office of Education share of the state's Chapter 2 
allocation is $617,791. 

• Seven districts will lose money due to Chapter 2. Losses range 
between $3,967 and $52,225. 

• Thirty-three districts wili gain funds. Gains range from $434 
to $192,190. 

• Of the 40 districts, the lowest Chapter 2 allocation is $2,421, 
and the highest is $417,207. 

The week after the Utah State Office of Education received approval 
from the U.S. Department of Education for its proposed LEA allocation 
formula, a meeting of all the local Chapter 2 administrators was called. 
Smaller districts were represented by school superintendents. "Other 
districts sent a central office manager, such as the director of federal 
programs or a finance officer. A number of handouts were made available 
to participants at the meeting. These handouts included a draft of 
Chapter 2 Purposes and Activities and the published rules and regulations, 
a memo summarizing Block Grant Advisory Committee recommendations, Utah's 
official three-year Federal Block Grant Program application for LEAs, 
allocation sheets for all 40 districts and participating private schools, 
and a meeting agenda. 

The committee's three functions were outlined for the group. First, 
it was reported that the committee had advised the State Board of Education 
to allocate funds to LEAs according to the basic state school funding 
formula, which considers both enrollment and high-cost factors. Second, 
the committee's resolution turning the state's 20 percent over to the 
State Board of Education for recommendations about how it would be spent 
was described. A number of school district representatives were not aware 
of the 80 percent-20 percent split and asked to have it explained. Finally, 
it was reported that the committee's evaluation role had been turned over 
to one member, who will serve as evaluation coordinator. Districts were 
encouraged to contact him or the committee chairperson if they want to 
"give the Advisory Committee input on how their project is doing." 

The dollar amounts of school district Chapter 2 allocations were 
not disputed by the group. The main concern of its members was how to 
work with the private schools ^n their district so that they would remain 
within the law. Questions about nonpublic schools far outnumbered any 
other procedural issue' raised at the meeting. "We bent over backwards 
this first time to make sure [the private schools] had an opportunity to 
participate," commented the state Chapter 2 coordinator. The State Office 
tried to contact every private school in the state "to advise them of 
their option to participate." He commented further that the State Office 
had been "out aggressively making information available to them as nuich 
as possible, and we continue to do so t) protect ourselves, so we can 
prove we've done it. But, that doesn't mean you : s ould relax your own 
Llqcal] efforts to provide for the participation of private schools. If 
those kids weren't there, they'd be in your schools. 1 District 
representatives were advised to document all their efforts to contact 
private schools "and show when they did not choose to participate." 
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One of the main reasons for the uncertainty regarding participation 
of private schools in Chapter 2 was that home schools are legal In Utah 
L ,nS al " dmi - 1S i rat °i: S u were distre "ed at the prospect of having to identify " 
and communicate with every home school in the district. They did not want 
to be cited for noncompliance, yet the proliferation of home schools 
fn 6 f!;!£ e 2 a P r ° b l em ; u 0ne Participant suggested that a district could run 
an announcement in the local newspaper to document its effort to solicit 

PS r J2S 1 E at1on by "°"P ublic sch00ls Chapter 2. By the end of the meeting, 

ih. J?,£Sf agP "?2 tha J' l f 311 the larger """Publfr schools were contacted 
the district would meet the requirement. Any private school that asked 
to participate after July 1, 1982 could be added to next year's budget. 

In the past, Utah maintained a number of regional repositories to 
handle cooperative audiovisual media purchasing. Early this year, the 
State Superintendent announced to Utah school districts that these centers 
could no longer be maintained unless an alternative funding source was 
found. State Superintendent Talbot suggested that districts allocate 
8 percent of their Chapter 2 funds to these centers. Any district choosinq 
to release 8 percent to the agent district that houses the center could 
!?i S ?u a !3- J . state would send the money directly to the center's account. 
All the districts subsequently agreed to do so. 

A discussion ensued about whether districts should apply under 
Subchapter A (Basic Skills Development) or Subchapter B (Educational 
Improvement and Support Services). The State Office Chapter 2 coordinator 
highly recommended that districts submit under Subchapter B, because "h 
prescribes what you're supposed to do, and B is much more audit able": in 
other words, B is less specific. 

A great deal of discussion occurred over definitions of "supplement 
versus supplant" and "maintenance of effort." On the one hand, the money 
may not be used to supplant last year's local expenditure for a particular 
line item. On the other hand, maintenance of effort is not calculated 
line by line but by looking at funding totals or per-pupil expenditures. 
We need to show at the state level that maintenance of effort has been 
retained, so you don't have to worry about it locally." 

"Responsibility for compliance is on local shoulders," reported the 
state Chapter 2 coordinator. "Audits will be conducted by federal staff 
from the regional office in Denver. I encourage all of you to have a 
1 i* t l e .?v? luation component on anything you decide to do. You are better 
off building in some evaluation, so you don't have to reconstruct what 
happened after the fact." 



In addition, districts were told that they "must provide information 
reasonably required by the state for final reports. I guarantee that we 
won t require anything of you that isn't required of us by the feds." The 
state has mainly a financial responsibility for Chapter 2, while districts 
have programmatic accountability. 

After less than two hours, the meeting was over, and school district 
representatives had the information that they needed in order to apply for 
their district's allocation. The meeting was well organized and well 
managed. People were willing to cooperate in every way with the State 
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Office of Education in order to obtain their block grant money as quickly 
and easily as possible. 

The Utah State Board of Education deliberated at length about the use 
of the State Office's Chapter 2 allocation, which totals approximately 
$618,000, In July, the Board discussed priority areas for which the state 
could provide effective leadership. 

As a result, the state's share of money was placed in a fund with 
mineral lease money and FY 1982 carry-over funds from state and federal 
programs. This special fund will contain more than $1 million, which 
will be applied to selected State Board priorities. One State Office 
administrator was careful to point out, however, that the state's* Chapter 
2 allocation will be used only in ways and areas allowable under the 
rules and regulations. , Because other funds, such as the mineral lease 
monies, can be used more flexibly, they- will be allocated to priority 
areas not allowable under Chapter 2. 

The Utah State Office of Education, then, will use its Chapter 2 
allocation to address priority initiatives identified by the State Board. 
Rather than continuing business as usual, this agency has chosen to use 
available deregulated money in an effort to develop identified statewide 
goals. Just as important, the State Office is augmenting its Chapter 2 
allocation with money from other sources to provide leadership in targeted 
areas. 



Special Education 

Action in Congress and the U*S. Department of Education regarding 
P.L. 94-142 changes the prospects for special education daily. As a 
result, the Utah State Office of Education had little to report about 
how the state as a whole will be affected by modifications in federal 
special education policies. An overall increase of 37 percent in the 
P.L. 94-142 budget has been approved. Small grants for personnel 
development will be increased, but the overall effect of this small 
increase remains unknown. 



Special Research Projects 

A 1959 mineral lease law requires a percentage of the funds brought 
in by such leases to be used for "research in the utilization of staff 
and facilities ^ education." This year, mineral lease money is being 
used to support .ecial thrusts identified by the State Office of Education. 
The language of tiie law allows the agency to invest the money in many 
ways and areas, ranging from grants to individual school districts to 
paying State Office research staff salaries. 

On March 8, 1982, the Management Team of the Utah State Office of 
Education approved a new process for utilization of mineral lease research 
funds. The group agreed that these funds would be used for "experimental 
projects initiated or sponsored by the Administration of the State Office 
of Education which deal with major issues in education." To implement 
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this policy, the Associate Superintendents, in consultation with division 
administrators and the State Superintendent, created a list of issues 
deserving research and development attention* The Acting State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction selected ten priority initiatives, 
for which State Office staff developed proposals. These are the ten 
priority initiatives: 

1. Valuing teachers 

2. Implementing the reports of the Utah Statewide Educational 

Planning Commission and the Vocational Education group 

3. Role of the principal 

4. Teacher evaluation 

5. Areas of, critical shortage in teacher supply 

6. Productivity 

7., Microcomputer and information technology 

8. Institute for community-based planning 

9. Impact of the present system on special groups 

10. Coordinating academic subjects with vocational subjects 

Proposals were submitted by State Office staff in time for the August 
meeting of the State Board of Education. Because some discretionary carry- 
over funds were also available, staff were asked to assess whether the 
research aspects of their proposals justified use of these limited funds. 
The state's share of Chapter 2 money will also be used to fund these 
priorities, as mentioned earlier. On July 29, Superintendent Burningham 
decided that programs addressing the first eight issues would be established. 

As part of its internal planning strategy, the State Office management 
team adopted a set of criteria for evaluating proposed state programs to 
be used on a pilot basis. Five possible applications were suggested in a 
July 22 memorandum: 



1. Rating new prqppsals for FY 1983 discretionary monies 

2. A guide for prpposal development 

3. A way to decide on program reductions during periods 

of cutback 

4. Prioritization criteria to be sent to the Governor's Office 

and other state agencies 

5. Refining FY 83 and FY 84 planning and budgeting documents 

A sampling of the criteria is given here by State Office function: 

Leadership function . "This leadership activity provides incentives 
that are used in ways'that build capacity, encourage local problem solving, 
^fic! do not force the selection of a preferred alternative. " 

Service function . "This service has been ratel high by the recipient 
districts, institutions, and clients as being critically needed and 
effective." 

Control function. "This program provides standards rather than 
pre script ions." 

Productivity function . "This' project or program will ultimately 
provide the same quality service with less money." 
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These criteria offer an enlightened way for State Office decision 
makers to select programs that deserve investments of time and resources, 
and visibility. They also enable thoughtful decisions to be, made about 
implementation priorities by providing guideposts that articulate the 
State Office's role in educational leadership and support. 



Summary 

In spite of state and federal funding cutbacks, the Utah State Office 
of Education is pursuing a number of innovative programs. In addition, 
alterations in priorities and organizational structure have beep made by 
the new State Superintendent of Public Instruction. Overall, the current 
activities and future plans of the State Office^re cautiously optimistic; 
it is too soon to tell what consequences the reorganization will have. 



The Governor's Office 



Enrollments are exploding at the very time the state 1 s 
budget is constrained, urbanization has created new 
requirements for public resources, the federal government 
is shifting many educational responsibilities back 
to the states, the taxpayer is demanding relief. 
These stark realities preclude the luxury of an education 
smorgasbord. It is imperative that we set educational 
priorities and focus on doing the basics' well. 

With these words, Governor Matheson introduced Solving the School 
Crisis , his plan for assuring quality education in Utah during the 1980' s. 
A Democrat working with a Republican legislature, Matheson is using the 
strong popular support that he has received as a lever for long-range 
educational planning and policy development in Utah. 

Educational governance is the focal issue influencing much <j>f Matheson 1 
effort to reform the state role in education. An elected ll-rnemper State 
Board of Education is charged with the "general control and supervision" 
of elementary and secondary education programs in Utah.*. The 16 ir mbers 
of the Board of Regents are appointed by the governor to s,et policy for the 
state colleges and universities. The governor's authority ovep elementary, 
secondary, and higher education programs and priorities is limited to two 
areas: balancing the' state budget and recommending the educational budget 
for both public and higher education. ✓ 

In an effort to improve state-level management in public education, 
Governor Matheson has made some visible moves to establish long-range goals 
and priorities for elementary and secondary education. Earlier this year, 
the Governor's Office issued a booklet entitled, Solving the School Crisis: , 
Governor's Action Plan for Quality Elementary and Secondary Education . 



* Plans for realignment of the state's eduction districts would reduce 
membership on the State Board of Education from eleven to nine. 
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The purpose' of Solving the S c hool Crisis is to Bring pressing 
educational issues to the 'attention of the State Board of Education and • 
lo.cal boards of education. This publication suggests strategies that* ^ % 
state and local education .agencies can use to address three critical 
educational tssues: ' * 

• Basic ^purposes of public education I 
t Financing of public education, 

• Facilities for public. schools ' 

Policy options suggested by the Governor's Office in these three areas 

are summarized in tf]e paragraphs v that follow, <j 

The first goal is "to' establish statewide, basic. educational purposes 
.which will guide local, district planning, decision making, and resource 
allocation/ 1 Specific steps were suggested for reaching this goal: 

1. The State Board of Education should adopt a statement of basic 
educational purposes t.o guide "communi ty-tesed planning;, resource 
allocation, and specific student performance," 

\* 

2. Each school district should establish^ program "'of' community- 
based planning, ' 

3. The State Office of Education should serve as the clearinghouse 
and catalyst for ideas. about creative ways"; to use existing 
community resources more effectively. 

4. The State Office of Education should establish a. Community-Based 
Planning Institute to help districts work with their community 
groups. , 

i 

< 

5. The legislature should institute, a block grant approach to 
resource allocation., 

t 

A number of assumptions underlie the first' goal. First, the governor 
believes that limited state funding for education requires each school 
district to set priorities based on what it considers its basic educational 
purposes to be. Therein 11 no longer be enough money to- offer every 
possible educational program/ although some existing programs have proved 
successful. Second, the governor belfeves that 'negotiations concerning 
educational priorities should occur at the local rather than at the state 
level. Block granting of state education funding transfers' lobbying by . 
special-interest groups from the legislature to the community, 'where 
decisions about. the allocation of sgarce resources should be made/ ' 

The second goal- is "to foster the efficient use 'of limited resources 
available to local school districts in providing quality education to 
Utah students." This goal emerged because of "federal revenue losses, 
an anemic economy, high. inflation, and a tax-weary citizenry." Mew 
approaches, to productivity and efficiency, coupled with creative use of 
technological advances, would help to maintain quality educational 
programs despite an eroding funding base. The governor's action plan 
for the reform pf state education funding calls for a simpler funding 

r 
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formula, increased local autonomy, equity and equalization of the property 
•tax, a constitutional amendment to eliminate the existing ceiling on the 
amount that the state can provide to the Minimum School Program, and . 
multiple legislative actions to reform school finance' 

The third goal is, M to ensure the efficient use of limited capital 
funds available to local school, districts for construction and maintenance 
of facilities/" Because the state does not have the funds needed to 
construct new buildings in which to educate its growing student population, 
the governor suggests that "local districts-should consider ways to make 
maximum use of existing buildings-as well as other public and private 
community facilities." Other options, such as'^year-round schools, double 
session, increased class size, and off-site instruction, should also ,be 
considered as alternatives to construction of new school facilities. OT 
primary importance is the notion that "the state should require local 
districts to make full use of their own taxing authorities and make the " 
most effective use of their buildings before any state, funds are provided." 
, The plan of action fpr meeting this third goal proposed legislative, 
executive, and administrative action to address the current overcrowding 
of schoojsbefore it becomes worse. 



Preservice and Inseryice Education 



The State Office of Education and the teacher preparation institutions 
throughout the state contribute various staff development services in 
Utah. The activities of both types of organization are summarized here. 



State Office of Education * 

Curriculum and instruction . Staff specialists in this unit play 
three roles in relation to the state's 40. school districts: They provide 
technical assistance, they offer leadership to share information .about 
innovative; ideas, *and they serve as generalises in the area of curriculum 
and\dnstrUction. In" large districts, state specialists work with their 
counterparts in the district's central office*. In smaller districts, 
they serve as the local curriculum supervi sors that such districts cannot 
afford to hire. The top priority of the State Office of Education is to 
provide local districts with subject area specialist services. All core 
curricuTar areas except language a,rts are covered by current staff. 

State consultants provide a" vital, leadership, coordination, and 
support function that is tapped liberally by about 75 percent v of Utah's 
districts. As one person commented: ? "Districts used to have 'lots more - 
money to bring in university professors. Now, because of cutbacks; 
they're waiting for st^te help. And, 'if that's not available, theV^e 
isn't arywhere else to go." ' * 

Utah follows a six-year statewide st^ff development cycle b&gun v in 
1975 in all subject areas. Two years are spent on curriculum, development, 
three years on inservice for LEA staff, and one year on an evaluation and 
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needs assessment 'strategy* Curriculum' packages or "Courses of Study" were 
developed to help teachers to individualize various content areas. The^ ' 
courses of study^include objectives, pre- and posttests, and a resource 
file. Teachers are encouraged to provide instruction from the courses of 
study, using .textbooks a.s resources. State' Office of Education materials 
and assistance supplement the work of each teacher, who is responsible for 
developing lesson plans and units of work. 

Curricul.um specialists are expectedto spend 70 percent of their time 
inthe field serving local schools. Mondays are set aside for staff 
meetings, so there is little time for .these specialists to spend sitting 
at their desks. "I haven't had a day off in three weeks," observed one 
State Office staffer. "$e work five and "a half days a week all year 
^except in July.. Workshops on Saturdays really cut into my free time on 
weekends." Although the State Office has had to reduce the number of 
workshops that it sponsors, there, still are numerous weekend functions 
requiring the participation of State Office staff. 

• * / 

T ' '* ' 

Two years.. ago, the State Office made a policy decision to cut programs 
rather than reduce funds for travel to a point that would make existing 
.programs almost nonfunctional. But, in fact, in-state travel has been 
increased. "It ' s CtKe consultants'] job- to be out there. They're- of no 
value sitting behind their desk." The specialists have not turned down' 
a single request from the field. Out-of-state travel'., however, has been 
reduced to one, trip, per person a year. • / 

The Utah -State Office* of Education received especially strong 
commendations from, administrators in large and small districts. One 
superintendent stated: "It is the number one source regarding federal 
program changes that impact, on the schools. The various specialists in > 
the Office of Education .are' particularly helpful regarding* details. " 
Another administrator, from one of, Utah's larger districts praised' the 
State Office, stati'ng: "They are* real good, especially their staff dealing 
with [the specific programs that, he administered]." In general, the 
administrators' from .the largeryiistricts tended to name more sources and . 
to include a larger number of -Washington, D.C. , and other, out-of-state 
sources of information concernirfg federal program changes. ■* 

Staff development activities .^ XOhe state level, p'erhaps. the most, 
notable factor is the Utah State Board .ojf'Educat ion's Five-Year WaTs?' T 
mentioned earlier. In March 1979, th#$tate Board identified four major^ * 
goals that have become, underlying principles to guide Utah's entire public 
school systemc The fourth. goal is teacher training. This goal states, 
that "the public school system will assure that^students enrolled in that 
system are provided'with professional educational personnel who have the 
necessary knowledgel and skill to give' al 1 students classroom and' other 
school experiences which will allow A for- development of, their fullest 
potential." During the past two years; a major* program and materials 
development effort related to this goal has been undertaken by the Utah . ' 
State Office of Education, which has workediwith a consortium of Utah 
teacher training institutions (the Utah Skills Project) to produce a . 
performance-based teacher education program that includes 71 Ski 11 guides. 
Participants are in- the process of validating these materials and 
distributing them for preservice use. In addition, work has'Segun on ' ^ 



.plans for use of the- Skil 1 guides, coup.led within extensive listing of 
cpmplementary*resources, v to provide a foundation for an individualized 
pfbfessiohal development model for educators. 

Perhaps because of the major emphasis given to teacher educa^fon by 
the Statue Board, the Utah* Office of Education has taken seriously the 
requirements of P. L. -95-561 and-P.L. 94-142 to develop a Comprehensive 
System for Personnel Development (CSPD). The implementation of Utah's 
CSP(J for" special education ts particularly interesting.* The Special 
Education CSPD Council, which includes representation from the State 
Office of Education, institutions of higher education, local education 
agencies, vbeational rehabilitation agencies, the state legislature, 
parents, and others, is being used as a long-range (five-year) planning 
body. The Council is studying special education personnel development 
in the state, especially with respect to lopger-term preservice, needs*. * 

, The Special .Education, CSPD*is an important in^ervice resource in Utah, 
since approximately 85 'percent of special education students are taught 
by regular "teacherc rather «tKan in special education classes. Indefed, 
Utah mainstreamed most of , its special education §tudents long before P.L. 
94-14,2, due to both the state's education' .philosophy and the prevalence * 
of low-density school districts. ; As a. consequence, special education 
trainers in Utah have long recognized that they "must train everybody." 

More immediate inservice education needs s are 'attended to. by a SEA-LEA 
Consortium that includes representation from Utah's 40 school -districts and 
other education agencies in tlje state. ' The consortium's goal is- to 
strengthen school district capability to procure sufficient numbers'of * 
qualified personnel and to provide inservice training. Direct .assi stance 
with media, materials, and inservice training is provided" by the Utah 
Learning Resource tenter, which operates under the supervision and direction 
of the consortium's leadership team. Resource center staff, university and 
college faculty* (University of Utah, Brigham Young University, Utah State 
University, Weber State College, 'and Southern Utah State), staff <of the 
four Regional Education Service Centers, and school district inservice 
training leaders are' responsible for the implementation and deVivery^df 
inservice education. " 

4 , Iritfirjesting inservice education activities can also be found in 
compensatory education, basic skills, and bilingual education. Utah jiow 
has 'a statewide. cadre of approximately 40 demonstration teachers, v<Ko offer 
a highly>'personal ized and individualized service to, compensatory education 
teachers. They go into 1 classrpoms to demonstrate teaching principles and 
skills selected-by the classroom teacher from an extensive list of options. * 
The classroom teacher then practices the skill and is critiqued by the 
demonstration teacher, who returns again i\n about a months for follow-up* 

The Basic SkiOls Project in Utah has focused on inservice training of 
teachers and administrators in reading, mathematics, and oral and written 
language. The project also coordinates these basic skills with other 
curricular areas .included in Utah's definition of basic skil 1 r , More than 
200 administrator^ and nearly 2,*000 (of Utah's 14,500) teachers were 
involved in,basic skills„training 'programs last year, funded by federjal 
basic skills\monies. . ■ 
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Due to urgent and expanding needs* for programs to serve 'limited- 
'English-proficient students, the state - legislature ha& allocated special ~ . 
funds, and the State Office of Education is prep'arin^a Five- Year Plan v 
in Bilingual Education* But, the special demography of the^state 'poses 
some challenges. For example, students in one of the state's largest 
school districts speak 33 different languages* Nevertheless, even counting 
Hispanic hnd Native Americans, the total, minority enrollment in this 
district is about 6. percent* The minority populations ark distributed 
so evenly throughout the district that no school has morfe than 20 percent 
enrollment where English-is the second language* Consequently, there is 
only;one schoo.l in. the entire district where it is practical to operate . 
a purely bilingual prograpu The district deals with its low-denstty, 
multilingual dispersion problem by providing extensive inservice trailing, 
in English as a second language* 

Our discussions with a sampling of school administrators in districts 
ranging from some of the largest to some of the smallest provide further " 
evidence that local administrators, as well as state education leadership, 

, see -(^service education as an important way of improving education. , In 
some cases, district inservice budgets have beerv increased. Staff 
differentiation and staff development are key components in Qne of the*, 

•two state-funded school productivity projects. One of the state's 
smaller 'districts (it has fewer than 1,000 students) reports heavy * 
involvement in two state-sponsored inservice projects. The goal of one 
project is to involve every certificated staff member in an individualized 
professional development program using materials produced by the Utah 
Skills Project. 

While state, regional, and local leadership are significant forces 
that support inservice education, professionalism and economic advancement, 
are important individual motives. The state legislature rescinded hearly 
all its recertification requirements in 1978 (Utah House Bill 88). Renewal 
is automatic if the person has had a contract in a certified position in 
three years of a five-year period. Consequently, the "carrot" for inser\rice 
training in Utah .is the credit that will advance professionals on district 
salary schedules, not the "stick" of recertification, 'Some school districts 
recognize state-approved courses as qualifying for salary increases, and . 
university credit is usually actepted. 



Institutions of- Higher Education 

Credit courses . The most active providers of university credit courses 
in inservice education in U.tah are Utah State University at Logan (probably 
the top provider), the University of ytah af Salt Lake City (probably 
second), Brigham Young at Pravo (wfrich does extensive inservice work with 
districts), Weber'State College at Ogden .(which operated the only Teacher 
Corps project in the state)., and Southern Utah State at Cedar City (which 
services many of the low-density districts in its area)- Utah State 
University provides continuing education on campus^at Logan* and also at 
its Southeastern Utah Center-far Continuing Education, its Unitah Basin 
Center for, Contfnuing Educations and at. Cedar City, where it operates an 
MA-level program. Utah State University aTsb responds to school district 
needs on a request basis^ The University has a cooperative arr&R^ement 

* 
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with "Granite School District, ighich operates one of the largest inservice 
programs in the state:* •. ■ *' * 

Those concerned 'with inservice education at the universities" report 
that they have not seen mucf\ cutback overall. Governor Matheson has 
.requested a 2 percent cut in university operating budgets. At Utah 4 
State University, an administrator commented on the impact that the " 
governor 1 ^ request may have: v "If we use this year as a base, it won't 
# be terrible. But, if we begin with a base of 98 percent, it will really 
hurt. At 'the smaller state schools, jt's even-mor.e serious, because 
they can't switch faculty around as much.* If you* have only one science 
educator and you have to drop a position, What do yon do?" At the same 
time, school districts* are increasing their demand for university crfedit 
courses, and field-basfed programs remain' popular. However, some colleges v 
and .universities are ne'aring-the limits of their capacity to meet school 
district requests at their current faculty level. Perhaps -as a consequence 
there* is ari increase in the" development pf cooperative arrangements and 
in .the use .of ad junct instructors to teach^ university credit inservice 
courses offered by school districts. )s % \ 

Need for staff development . Particular demographic and economic : 
situations in. Utah deserve mention. Utah public school enrollment has 
increased each year for at least *the last four years in graefes K-6 and 
for the last^two-years- in grades 7-9. At the same time that enrollments ■ 
are increasing, teachers are leaving to take higher-paying jobs in other 
fields. Male educators are accepting' better-paying positions in new , 
energy industries in various^parts of the "state. In one small district, 
35 male, faculty took jobs in the oil' industry^ Approximately 2 'percent 
of. the state's male staff leave "education each year. Were it not for 
significant reductions in the level of funding, which has forced cutbacks 
in staff-, Utah wpuld already be facing a general teacher shortage at all 
grade levels except 10-12. 'Continuing shortages are reported in a number 
of specialized fields, including mathematics, natural and physical sciences 
agriculture, special . education,, distributive education, and vocational- 
technical areas. Although .the Logan and Provo areas of the state may 
have an ov^rsupply of teacher job appl icants (because these\areas^are 
attractive, because they are major teacher training centers,' and because 
wives of graduate students seek employment while their husbands are in 
school), many other parts of the state 'are recruiting. Thus, increases 
in student enrollment and ♦relatively high staff turnover due to a 
deterioration ijkthe attractiveness of 'teaching jobs compared with other 
enjoyment opportunities combine) witfi the .desiVe of staff to advance on # 
school district salary schedules to create a' continuing, if not growing, 
demand for 'inservice credit courses. Schoolsmay not have as much frtoney 
to support inservice as they did in the" past, but" teachers will probably , 
p^y for inservice credit courses if they have to. Most school districts 
seem committed to maintaining theij^Jnservice education programs but 
face iincerta.inty over'future levels of funding that could adversely ^ 
affefet'their overall budgets*. 



* One school district's -winter-spring 1982 inservice bulletin lists 40 
'inservice course titles, 4 district lecture series, and 31 special programs 



c al ; r££rPr^ i f utah P l1ot stud V.- The University of Utah, located in 

staff SSLil^J 8 ?!. 1 ?*"!? 1 ^ P1l0t Study in * eacher evaluation and / 
ilJZ mo h ? HP ^ 0uld have statewi de impact during the 1980 's.' Two 
staff members from the Center for Professional Practice, in the College 

il SS Tth^ C Ir2 n * 1 J - 0rking . f l al t- time W1 * th *wo large school districts 
in Utah.- A third district is negotiating to participate in the program. 

Staff at the University of Utah's Center for Professional Practice 

EhS°5II!?l* ha V h ? r ' e was . a "? ed for new teachers 'to be socialized into 
.the profession during their-first year on the job. -They saw many new 
teachers leaving the College of Education and going immediately into 
self-contained classrooms, where they were quickly overwhelmed by existing 
norms of autonomy and loose coupling. The resulting isolation did little 
to -encourage them to seek help from more experienced teachers or to obtain 
information about district organization and services. 

To remedy this situation, university staff agreed to work with" 
participating districts to establish norms for entering first-year teachers. 

ment or is assigned to each beginning teacher. Mentors are told that 
■their job is to be "on the teacher's side." Mentors receive released time 
from their district to take classes for credit at the university with * • 
mentors from the other -participating districts. The new teachers receive 
released time to work with their; mentors and-to visit other classrooms. 
The implicit and explicit message witHin the district is, "You really 
are expected to get out of your classroom regularly." . 

1 

University staff have approached the. legislature for support. They ' 
have had conferences with individual senators and representatives , and 
they made a presentation to a joint committee of the state House and 
benate. Emphasizincf-its independence from the Utah Education Association 
and the State Department of Education, the university has been able to 
win the confidence and support of six key^ senators and representatives, 9 

ill J! c^° m V n/u tc t ing ^ he pilot P r °J ect closely. The faculty at the 
University of Utah who ori-ginated the staff . development program for new 
teachers are optimistic about the future prospects of their unique effort. 

ft » * 

» i , 

One school district* has* made a ten-year commitment to participate 
in the project. The district employs 200 new teachers each year, aTl of 
..whom would be. eligible to participate in the pilot study with the University 
•or Utah. Next year, 15 of those teacWs will be involved,. thanks to the 
initial interest of the-dis.trict superintendent and to the commitment of 
tejacherrepresentativ.es. '" . 

. In the past, the district has provided one day per month of released 
time to teachers for staff development activities. These days have only 
infrequently been taken by the faculty, .most 1 ikely because the norms 
for peer sharing among staff were not well organized or developed. Under 
the pilot program,, one extra day of released time will be provided to 
participating new teachers., Thus, one -half-day every week is available 
tor new teachers to talk over questions or problems with a mentor, observe 
other teachers at work, or attend workshops developed for new teachers. 
Participation m-.the project is a condition of. employment in the district. 
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Ifi another district, the president of the teacher's union spearheaded 
the* effort. Ke /Jon^qted University of Utah staff first, then encouraged 
district participation when he had enough facts to support his recommendati 

Local funds will.be used in participating districts to cover the cost 
of released time for mentors and new teachers* The university will 
contribute to the project by paying two of its professors to work haTf 
time on the pilot phase of *the innovation* There is great interest in 
this effort to continue training new teachers during their. first year pn 
the job* 

Local Education Agencies 

This section* begins with an overview of h6w Utah school districts 
have chosep to spend their Chapter 2 allocation. Next, it takes a brief * 
look ctt wftere'UtaH educators go for information, technical assistance, 
and staff development. The Section concludes with case study descriptions 
of three districts. 



Use of Chapter 2 Funding - 

A review of 28 of the 40 Ch^iffter 2 applications submitted by LEAs 
.to the Utah State Office of Education by June 15, 1982 illuminates local 
spending priorities for deregulated federal money. By far the most 
frequent line item expenditure is for instructional media-* materials, 
and equipment. Two other -items under SubchapterB also take priority: 
programs to improve educational practices, and teacher training and 
inservife development. Here are some highlights of Utah's Chapter 2 
applications: * » 

• Twenty-six of the 28 applications included a line item expend- 
iture under- instructional materials and equipment. This is^ a 
result of two trends: First, every district agreed to allocate 
8 percent of its Chapter 2 money tp support a cooperative . 
mecMa project, which purchases and distributes 16mm fjlrtis 
statewide. Two districts, chose to list' this expenditure in_ 
another category. Of the 26 districts that listed expenditures 
for materials and equipment, 23 included allocations for 

local media and equipment expenditures in addition to the 8 
' percent for the state "s cooperative media program. 

• Five districts allocated all their money for v materials and 
.equipment, while another eight chose to spend more than half 
of ,thet>r Chapter 2 money for this line item. Another eight 

^paired this entry with only one other item. 

• The term "programs to .improve educational practices" was used 
to describe a variety of ctfrricular alternatives, including,, 
computer-assisted instruction, computer science courses, an 
alternative-'school' for high-risk students, faculty workshops in 

• 
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curriculum development, criterion-referenced .mathematics and 
reading instruction, and a district volunteerjbenjtqr. 

• Tweniy^firee different inservice activities or programs were 
. mentioned in the applications, 12 under teacher training and 

inservice. Some of the staff development emphases wj&re fcasic 
skills, gifted and talented (a popular item), clinical 
—teaching, teachers 1 centers, individualized professional 
development, art,' computers? science, and social studies. 

Seven districts used Chapter2 money to ^funfi gifted and 
\fc • "talented programs at all levels from grade scffool through 
High school, Inservice training for 'parents and teachers 
was written into a number of these projects, along with the 
use of special materials'^such as the National Diffusion 
Network-sponsored project, Talents Unlimited. 

• Career education was listed by five districts, which mentioned 
guidanpe, exploration, and hands-on modules as part of .their 
approach. Community education was included by five districts, 
which were responsive to the* new state^ standard for community . 
involvement, 

4 To summarize, Utah school districts seem to be allocating Chapter 2 
funding in a few key areas: instructional materials and equipment, 
curriculum development, staff development, cfffted and talented, career 
education, and community education. About 80 percent of the districts 
jire using at least some of their Chapter 2 money for instructional material 
and equipment. Almost half plan to use isome of their Chapteh 2 money 
"for instructional improvement and staff inservice. 

Districts seem to fall into two groups regarding their approach to 
the use of Chapter 2 money. Almost half (13 of 28) will spend their 
allocation either on instri^ctional materials and equipment alone or on . 
thqt line 4 item plus one other item (usually curriculum or staff 
development). Thefe districts seem to* be" doing little tojnaintain or to 
, launch an identifiable school improvement effort with the money. "Rather, 
they find that the most effective use of the funding is for general 
assistance. ATT but onQ* of these ctfstricts received $35,Q00 or .less 
under Chapter 2. ** 4 

The other districts are taking a different approach. They have 
allocated Chapter 2 monies for more specific, targeted efforts, sometimes 
to individual schools or grade levels. These districts tend to think of 
their Chapter 2 allocation as funding for special prograftia^hat they 
probably could not have supported locally. With two exceptions,' most * 
of these districts. wdre receiving significantly large Chapter 2 
allocations, ranging from around $50,000 to more than $400,000. Thus, 
higher levels of funding £eem to increase the likelihood that the money 
will be used for special projects, not for general jDurposes. 

.* 
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ERIC 



Information, Technical Assistance, and Staff Development 

We asked a number of educators in Utah where they go for information 
and professional development services. Their comments revealed a number 
of patterns: , 

• The JJtah State Office of Education has built up a strong 
reputation as a service provider throughout- the state. A 
number of people commented that^the state had never turned 1 # * 
down a request for assistance*, whether it required only an 
answer to a question or a, whole workshop presentation. State 
Office curriculum guides, newsletters, and other materials 
are other services provided to local schools. 

• For complete and current information about political Jy sensitive* 
topics, Utah, educators seem to turn to the professional > - 
association in which tljey are the most active, Almost all 
the information and assistance that staff at one district . 
obtained when they were writing their winning teachers 1 m center 
proposal came from the Utah Education Association (UEA) and Ithe 

• NEA. 

• Professional associations in Utah sometimes work together* to 
sponsor joint conferences that encourage communication across 
subject area special ities*or district-level positions. For • 
instance, the Utah Educational Library Media Association 
conducts. joint meetings with the Utah Association for Supervision i 
and Curriculum Development. Their fall- Conference is held jn 
conjunction with a UEA meeting to increase participation' 
even more. * * 

• Administrators tend to rely on their informal network of 4 
professional colleagues for information and advice. Although 
they attend statewide meeting* of their professional administrators 
associations, they do not s.eem to find sucn experiences, as helpful 
or as nurturing ,as^ classpo^m teachers do. One ^explanation for 
this is that administrators have an 'opportunity to interact 
'informally by telephone with administrators in other schools 

or districts throughout the day* Teachers lead insular 
professional lives and thus seem to find contact with peers ^ 
outside their school or district more rewarding. 

• Teachers use local professional libraries and ryedi a collections 
extensively, but they tend not to look outside the district 
for materials. No one mentioned using the ERIC system or going 
to a university library to do research .unless it was to meet a * 
college course requirement. Within districts, many school library 
services are being v curtai led, as professional librarians are * 
replaced with aides or volunteers. ' "Our library is nothing more 
than a place to check Out books," onp administrator commented. 

• Approaches to staff development,, of course, vary widely throughout 
the state. Some places offer a rich variety of organized, and 
individualized staff development opportunities: workshops, semiMrs 
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outside the district, extensive materials coi lections, and personal 
support from a staff development coordinator* Teachers in one 
district were so enthusiastic about staff development that they 
voted to $ give up 1 percent of their salary increase for next year 
,in orde>r to keep their teachers', center open. (The local board 
used fqnds from another source to keep the center open*) Other, 
less active districts seem to have Tess teacher support for staff 
development, because faculty do^not as clearly, see the immediate 
benefits of participation. 

# • University Extension and on-campus courses were mentioned by some 
individuals as important resources for staff development* Some 
courses, 'such as the computer-assisted instruction offering provided 
by Utah State University in one district, t are considered quite 
. valuable and have largfc enrollments. Others are evaluated as being 
* less relevant and responsive to the "real world" of schools today* 
* * 

To summarize, over the past 20 years, the Utah State Office of 
Education has**devel oped a reputation as* a reliable service provider* The 
smaller districts rely heavily oh information and technical assistance 
that .state staff provide, but the*larger districts also find their help 
very useful*' Professional associations*^ informal' networks of colleagues* 
local staff development programs, -and college and university courses 
also contribute to knowledge use in Utah* But, as* State Office consultants 
are reassigned or 'not replaced, as school librarians are transferred 
to classrooms, and as staff development fights for funding with other 
• important *pro9rarfs» technical assistance and information dissemination 
networks may suffer. * N * 

foothill School District . 

. The Foothill School District* serves the suburban areas ?urrojjnding 
Foothill,- Utah. * This, K-12 district serves 22,000 students, who attend 
25 elementary schools, seven junior. high schools, and three senior high 
schools. In addition, the district has one school for wfe severely 
mentally handicapped. 

Foothil ! has a history* of participation in educational innovations. 
One of its high schools was a participant in the IDEA project. A number 
bf schools continue to use alternative structures and curricular approaches, 
such as modular scheduling, team teaching, and open classrooms. The last 
superintendent, who served from 1974 to July 1982, strengthened the 
district's focus on innovation and Quality education. 

The innovation currently receiving the most ^districtwide attention 
is Foothill 's productivity projec.t, funded by the state legislature to 
develop ways of serving the rapidly increasing student population in 
Utah more efficiently, and effectively* There are two such special projects 
i^j the state now: one at Foothill and one at Washington School District* 
Both LEAs received a planning grant from the legislature for^the 1981-82 



* Foothill, Metropolitan, and .Valley County are fictitious names for real 
Utah school districts. 
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school year, and both will receive additional state funds for. program 
implementation next year. Many educational decision makers are watching 
these two districts as they experiment with strategies for servfng^more 
students without constructing new buildings or hiring, additional staff. • 

A decade ago, student* achievement waV^e major problem facing the 
district. First graders scored in the 60tjfipercentile on standardized 
tests, but in twelfth grade the test scores dropped to the 38th percentile. 
The superintendent immediately initiated a quality thrust, with an emphasis 
on academics and job entry skills, this year, the scores leveled off. in 
the .third grade at the 55th percentile* and they were being maintained 
at* that level through junior and senior high school. The district's 
goal is to have entering students score at the. 70th percentile an.d to 
support that level of achievement through all twelve years of schooling.' 

Less than 1 percent of Foothill's high school students drop-out of 
the system before graduation. This unusually high retention rate requires 
the district to provide a broad spectrunwof secondary school programs. 
For instance, word processing equipment is being added in a junior high 
school typing class. Parents are involved in setting goals and planning 
their child's individualized junioV and senior high school programs. 
"We serve a lafge secondary school clientele, and we want to hang on to 
them," commented the district's Secondary Education Director. 

Educational research is used creatively to help chart the course of 
Foothill's innovative projects. Effective 'schools literature from Far West 
Laboratory helped to establish the conceptual structure for the district's 
four-phase curriculum development thrust. District- and building-level 
leadership was s#en as .an important catalyst for generating effective and 
efficient administrative dialogue with teachers. ^"The most significant 
change has to occur with the administrator before teachers can have a 
clear sense of direction," summarized one central otfice administrator. 
"Administrators should be in the classroom with teachers- on a daily 
, basis, using a 'direct teaching' concept and helping them develop better 
and more specific plans." 

Cutbacks . The 1981-82 school year brought financial ups and downs 
to the Foothill School District. The October 1981 is$ue of Happenings , 
the district newsletter, reported to the community: 

• $781,000 had to be cut from the district budget as a result of 
lost federal impact aid funds. State funding for the district* 
had been cut by J. 5 percent, which resulted in the loss of another 
$796,000. 

• The district's custodial service was cut to 68 percent of the level 
recommended by the Utah State Office of Education. Between 

1979 and 1981% only 43 percent of the district's maintenance 
requests had been approved for completion. 

• The replacement of buses had either been eliminated or greatly 
reduced in the three years between 1977 and 1980. 
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t The district's textbook budget increased only 21 percent between 
1977 and 1981; during the same period, junic^ high school textbook 
prices "increased by 100 percent. As a result, the 4 textbook budget 
provided funds for two volume? per student in 1977 but only one 
per* student, in 1981. 

• The elementary library book budget stayed the same from 1978 
to 1981, although the cost of books i^dreased by 167 percent. 
In that three-year interval , the buy/ng power of the library 
budget shrunk to less than half of /its previous level. 

rln 1976, Foothill School Districts' start ing salary for teachers 
was ninth in rank among the state's 40 districts. By 1981, 
Footh'ill/s beginning salary had dropped to 35th place. The 
newsletter. commented: "It's very difficult to attract quality ■ 
- people when our salaries are that low. 11 

t For the 1981-82 school year, the Utah state legislature 
guaranteed $1,003 per pupil to support public education. 
To qualify for this funding, local .school districts had to 
levy 23.25 mills in property taxes, if the voters in a 
.district approved leeway to levy two additional mills, the 
state guaranteed an additional $17 per student per mill. 

\ On .November 3, 1981, voters in 'the Foothill School District taxing 
area approved a votedleeway to raise local property taxes by two mills. 
With matching dollars from the state, the district obtained an additional 
$873,358 for overall operation ^-maintenance functions. Even so, 
Foothill ranked b^low the state average^rtK^wo areas: 

t Foothhill was spending $1,542 per studentTwhile the state 
average was $1,730, 

t The pupil-teacher ratio at Foothill was 23.3, while the state - 
average was 22.3.* 

A bulletin from the Utah Taxpayers Association reported that, overall, 
the Foothill School District "ranked near the bottom among state school 
districts in operation and maintenance spending per student during the 
1980-81 school year." 

Foothill School District has not escaped the financial pinch affecting 
education over the past few years. The considerable efforts of innovative 
pentral office administrators and energetic building-level staff are 
balanced against relatively fewer dollars for basic educational programs, 
operation, and maintenance. Although the community voted additional 
funding for the schools in 1981, the district budget continues to be tight. 

Curriculum and staff development . During the 1980-81 school year, 
Phase I of the district's curriculum/staff development effort was begun in 
the secondary schools. Between September and February, the district's 
Secondary Education Director spent three full dgys each week the schools 
getting to know all 400 secondary teachers on a first-name basis. He 
took curriculum specialists with him to work individually with school 

205 
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administrators and department chairs. Finally, one day was set aside for 
all the school's detjsion makers (principals and department chairs) to • * 
review the. school 's current curricular programs* 

These decision makers then began the Phase II activities, in which 
they vjsited classrooms and conducted a debriefing together in the afternoon. 
Eventually, entire departments were involved in the debrief ings, whejre 
< teachers were given an opportunity to di-scuss what helped and hindered,^ 
' them in meeting their curricular objectives. This fact-finding uncovered 
many barriers to effect iverfess that were eliminated immediately. Other 
barriers were addressed over a longer period of time. Whether the response 
involved buying new textbooks or '$100,000 worth of computer equipment, 
one message was communicated dearly: . School administrators could and 
would play a more responsive role to effect change in their schools. 

Phase III is currently in operation, with the- stated purpose of 
improving direct instructional approaches used in the classroom. The 
Secondary Education Director will -spend a month in the schools checking 
staff development progress and planning how this phase can -most 
successful ty be continued ne^t year. 

During the latter part of the 1982-83 school year, Phase IV will be 
initiated. Jh.e "corrective remediation strategy 11 that it involves is 
a two-part .process: evaluation followed by remediation, retraining, or 
termination. The skills of individual teachers will "Be evaluated. If 
a teacher's skills are found to be deficient, a retraining option will 
be considered to move the ^teacher to a different role or grade level. 
Remedial inservice activities will also be suggested and encouraged. If' 
these efforts fail, the teacher will not be allowed to stay with the 
district. By the end of this four-phase curriculum/staff development 
thhist, it is not expected that termination will be necessary for many 
teachers- * • 

<s 

"We spend too little time in selection and too much time on c evaluation 
and correction," observed an administrator. "My idea is to go to colleges 
and universities early—maybe during the sophomore year—to' monitor the 
progress of students in education before they graduate. The niost promising 
students would have a team.of us watching, and working with them during 
student teaching. Then, of course, we hope the^ would consider teaching 
•in oyr district." 

instructional technology . ' fhe Foothill School District has a long* 
history of trend-setting innovation in th&area of alternative 
instructional technology.. In 1959, it becatae the second school district 
in the nation to have closed-circuit instructional television in fts 
'high school. Because^)/ a massivfe influx of students—enrol lment had 
just increased from 900Ho 2,000— it was necessary to find a way of 
teaching basic subjects to large groups. English, biology, health, U.S. 
and world history, and American problems courses were taught to 400 
students at once in the auditorium via television. 

By 1960-61, a new high school was buvlt, and the student population t 
was split between the two schools. At that time, instructional television 
became a districtwide thrust for al'l levels, from elementary through 
q ' ' senior high school. — ^ 
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Six years ago., every school in the dis^f ict obtained a three-quarter- 
inch videotape, machine, and in the spring, of 1982 a half-inch machine was 
purchased for each building. In the pa*st, videotapes ffir use in Foothill 
schools were avai 'able^rom the state^which over the years had purchased 
numerous titles with ESEA money. •Recently, the district was designated 
by the state as an independent videotape depository. Agreements made by 
the state with film companies 1 " enable depositories to duplicate the tapes 
that they purchase for use by school districts throughout Utah. Next year, 
.Foothill will pay the state $2,000 in .licensing fees ($40 per videotape 
machine) and will spend $4,000 of its Chapter 2 money for the purchase 
of master videotapes. • . 

Foothill School District-is also "ahead of the state or. computers," 
according to the district's Instructional Materials Director'. Eighty- 
four computers have been purchased by t'h'e 'district, and .two junior high 
schools are involved in an experimental program, that has. replaced all 
classroom typewriters $nd calculators with computers. The business 
education classroom in each school is. equipped with 30 computers, and 
students are rapidly becoming proficient in word processing and other 
computer-related skills. "Business has been saying, 'Don't send us 
people who can't jise computers,' so we decided to do something about 
it," commented one district administrator. At South Junior High School, 
where an experimental productivity project is being implemented, all the 
.typewriters in the building, including those- in the main office, 3 have 
been replaced with computerized word processing equipment. 

Technology is being used as a means of changing the staffing patterns 
for the productivity project. A precursor to this activity was established 
when engineers- from the nearby U.S. Air Force base volunteered as a 
community service to write microcomputer programs to enable special 
education IEPs to be developed during parent-teacher inferences. Scope 
and sequence charts were computerized, then keyed to learning objectives 
agreed upon by the teachers and parents. 

Another technological application is currently exhibiting a great 
deal of success in one science classroom. There, the teacher is using an 
Apple II computer with a large screen as an instructional device to replace 
the chalkboard and overhead projector. This teacher has developed 16 units 
of comp.uter backup to be used during classroom instruction and plans to 
create four additional units next year. The teacher has found that .student: 
learn more rapidly with computerized instructional support, so more subject 
matter can be covered during the school' year. Indeed-, the technique allows 
40 students to be taught" as effectively as 25 or 30 in a classroom that 
does not have the help of the computer. , • 

There is considerable interest in technology within the district. 
In March 1982, a seven-week course taught by Utah State, "Computers in 
Instruction," was initiated at Foothill. Sponsors anticipated that 15 to 
20 teachers would sign up for the course, To their surprise, 100 faculty 
members enrolled. Now, four classes of 30 are being taught at various 
locations throughoutvthe district. Three factors served as incentives 
to participate: Tuition for the course was $15, instead of the usual 
$90;. enr'ollees obtained three units of credit toward their master's 
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degree and credit on the salary schedule; and there is much more emphasis 
on computers in the district now than even a year or two ago. 

ECIA Chapter 1. Over the past few years, continuing resolutions 
have decreased compensatory education funding. The 1 Title I budget for 
Foothill was cut about 8 percent during v the 1981-82 school year. - A 4* 
percent decrease was anticipated for the 1982-83 school year.' Since 
teacher-aides in the program were to receive a 10 percent salary increase, 
the number of schools and students served would have to be reduced: 
There would be 11 Title I schools, down from 13 in 1981-82. five eligjble 
schools would not be served as a result of resource limitations, and 300 
students would not receive compensatory education ser^ces. 

% The compensatory education program uses the teacher arides to provide 
programmed tutorial reading instruction for eligible students. The 
validated program used at Foothill was developed by a neighboring district 
in Utah. Turnover among the teacher aides is extremely low; informants 
said that,most of the aides have been working in that capacity for 5 to 
12 years. , 

In September, an outside consultant is brought into the district to 
work with the aides to prepare for thi^coming school year. Every other 
/rnonth, the aides have a districtwide meeting to discuss changes and 
problems and to keep current with recent Chapter 1 developments. The 
aides are supervised by- the Title I Director, who also serves as director 
of the district's instructi onal mated ajsjffliter. , 

, ECIA Chapter 2. "The administrators got together and decided .how , 
our block grant. muney should be used. They recognized that TV and 
computers are the* key, so a substantial amount of money was allocated 
under Subchapter Bl." With these words, a central office administrator 
expla-ined.the allocation of $60,000 of the district's Chapter 2 funding 
to the line item for instructional materials and equipment. Four thousand 
dollars will be spent on master videotapes. The remainder will be allocated 
for computer software and individual school use on a per-pupil basis. At 
*the present time, exact figures are not available for expenditures ir? 
those two areas. 

• In addition, $85,000 was allocated for continuation of the district's 
basic .skills program, originally funded by one of the categorical federal 
programs* consolidated in Chapter 2. The district is currently revising 
i£s K-12 scope and sequence guides and instructional resource handbooks 
covering mathematics, reading, writing, and oral communication. Inservice 
training will be offered during 1982-83 to orient district faculty to 
these new materials. Additional staff development activities will be 
available when problems arise in any of the basic skill areas. 

* 

The productivity project . Two years ago, the^state legislature 
became concerned about the effectiveness of v Ut,ah sahools. An implicit 
message came *3fown from the state capitorcomplex toy educators throughout 
the state: "Either you improve schools voluntarily ,\or we'll do it for 
you/ 1 
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Productivity was ^en as a way of improving school effectiveness. 

• > With the rapidly .increasing student population and limited estate and 

local tax revenues to build new schools and hire additional teachers, 
.• ways of using existing facilities and staff more efficiently are needed. 
• The legislature offered to provide seed money for innovative productivity 
projects. , 

Two proposals were funded, one of which is being implemented in the 
Foothill School District. The dual fqci of Foothill's project fire the . 

• use of technology to improve instructional capabilities and the 
implementation of Theory Z management concepts'.* During the 1982-83 ' 

m school year, the project is being pilot-tested at South Foothill Junior 

• High School, where 22 teachers -and two administrators face significant 
. changes in the school's traditional standard operating procedures* 

The legislature provided $100,000'for 1981-82, and it ib offering 
another $140,000 for the 1982-83 school year. First-year funding .was 
used for all aspects .of planning and for selection of the pilot site. 
Thi§ year, funds^will be^pent on capital outlay items, such as computer 
hardware and software and staff training. • 

. The planning year provided an opportunity for the district's Secondary 
Education Director to use Theory Z strategy to create cohesiveness 
'among staff in all ten secondary schools.. n"he 40 administrators and 400 
teachers who participated in various aspects of the. planning and selection 
process "made some gutsy* decisions together, 4 " • Open interaction among • 
the entire staff in a school typifies the Theory Z decision-making strategy. 
"The board and top district administrators set the policy,- then the 
teachers, decide on the operational course for implementing that policy." 

The productivity project requires that a number~of "sacred cows" 
lose tjieir status at SoutK Foothill Junior High School.- School staffing, 
patterns and teacher utilization are being drastically redefined in ways 
that challenge the traditional conceptions of "optimal" instructional^ 
opportunity. * ' f>\ 

• The planning period has been eliminated. 

•j Faculty are assigned a full day of seven classes to teach. - 

• The class size has been increased from 1:26 to 1:32. 

• The length of the working day has been increased to eight 
hours, excluding lunch. O v 

• The number of teachers has been reduced from 30 to 22. 

p What did it take to obtain the willingness of the staff- to participate 
in such a project? A number of key factors influenced their decision: 



* See William Ouchi, Theory Z: How American Business Can Meet the 
Japanese Challenge (Reading, MA: Addi son-Wesley, 1981)"" 
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,t Through the newly implemented Theory Z management strategy, 
they were involved from the mpmen.t when the idea of the 
productivity project was first introduced. This nurtured their 
voluntary participation and enthusiasm. No one was "drafted 0 
into the project.^ , ' • * 

. t The money saved by- reducing staff at the school would be used 
to place all teachers on an 11-month contract-. Faculty couVd 

. use the two summer months of paid time in whatever ways 4 they ' 
deemed most helpful—preparing materials and lesson plans, 
tutoring students who need remediation, working on curriculum 
• devfel-opment. 

9 

• Staff salaries would increase. The average teacher pay scale in , 
. - Utah raages from $12,000-$19,000 per year. /Teachers at South 

would be placed on a scale beginning at $18,000 and rising to 

* $28,000 for 12 years of "experience. 

v , ' / * 1 

t A $2,000 bonus would be awarded to each teacher. if schoolwidi 
. -student achievement vfts raised during the 1982-83 school* year. 

Early in th§ planning stage, a decision was made to allow teachers • 
who did ndt want to remain at the sft£* selected 'for pilot testing to * 
transfer, Openings thus created would bfe fill'ecf by teachers who wanted, 
to participate in the program. Originally,- four teachers indicated that 
they would not^stay at South if it*Was selected as ttie pilot site. They 
did not want to teach under such tremendously adjusted circumstances * > 
However, after- the decision was made, to v use South as the test site, all 
foup teachers decided that they wanted to stay after all. This year, at 
least, no transfers have been necessary. a 

Many of the goalssof the productivity project are related to teacher 

effectiveness, which project planners hope *tfW Be enhanced in a number 

of ways: ,» ^ I 

^ ^/ 

• With the increase in teacher, salaries, it may no longer 
be necessary for teachers at South to hold other jobs on 
evenings, weekends, and during the summer. Current salary 
norms for Utah teachers do not al low a teacher to support 
a family without a second .income. If teachers no longer , 
have to invest a considerable amount of time and energy in a 
part-time job, the quantity and quality of their teaching 
efforts should improve. 

• * * * 

t Eventually., the higher salaries shifcild help the district 
to attract and retain" more competent teachers. Mathematics 
and science faculty, for instance, may not see private 
industry as' a competing career alternative if their 
.teaching salaries are- upgraded by $10,000 per year. 

t The status of teachers in the community may improve 
considerably with. significant salary increases. Ultimately, 

• the higher salaries and statOs may encourage more top 
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college studehts to go into education and stay there once 
they are trained as teachers. • 

v • 

• Finally, use ofMheory Z participatory management strategies 
aims at fostering tota,l staff commitment to the goals of 
tjie productivity project* At ,no point are operational 
decisions nfade by the administrative staff.' Rather; they 
are referred to the teachers, who decide as a group which 
course of action to follow. Recently, for instance, the 
staff at South were faced with a choice: Either they could 
preserve the ? $2 f 00& per teacher bonus, >or they could use 
part of the money to hire an 80 percent teacher, who would 

* greatly alleviate a number of disproportionately high class 
loads. The teachers voted to invest some of the bonus 
money in pay for the extra staff person, thereby reducing 
their own potential salary bonuses. 

The staffing component of the productivity project is self- financing. 
No outside funds are being used to support the new salary structures. By 
reducing the number of staff and by increasing both class size and the 
.number of periods taught -per day, the student capacity of South 1 s physical 
plant has been increased by 2.4 -percent. Furthermore, the alternative 
staffing pattern helpSsto reduce the need for constructing or' renting 
additional school facilities. For the same investment in salaries, then, 
the district can .increase its productivity at the pilot school considerably. 

The teachers 1 association .at Foothill has officially assumed a neutral 
Bplicy stance toward the project. It will neither fight ft nor support it. 
This is^considered a major victory on the part of the Secondary Education 
Director—and a. validation of his use of Theory Z strategies by involving - 
the association in all phases of data gathering and decision making. 
"There has been lots*of reaction against the productivity project on the 
part of the more militant teachers," he commented. "Everything is designed 
for the nifte-month teacher. Now, the negotiated policy book is blown apart. 
The project hasn't been impost though. Everyone, was involved from the 
beginning." Neutrality on the part of the association, coupled with 

, unanimous support from the Board of Education, will help to get the project 

*off to a g66d start this year. 

A number of issues will have to be addressed, however, as the 
productivity project proceeds through its first year of implementation. 

• There are still a number of teachers in the district 'who 
are saying to association leaders, "Don't let them do it.* 

oJhe association's neutrality hangs iij tenuous balance and - 
will have to be carefully nurtured through honest two-way 

communication with district administrators. 

it 

t The teacher salary peaks at South surpass what some 
secondary assistant principals, elementary principals, 
and central office specialists are earning. Some 
resentment has resulted, because § traditional way of 
separating administrators from teachers by salary * 
~ differentiation has been altered. 



• t The Secondary 'Education Director has created a Theory Z 

, qualit/ circle team among the'secondary sfchool admin istrators.' 
By relinquishing some of his power base, he has increased 
the level of trust in th£ secondary administrative clan* 
Opejnness and frankness are encouraged, and the quantity 4 
of communication has increasecHn the past three months. 

t El^nentary principals "and central office staff, however, 
seem to be looking askatfce at these hontradition^role 
definitions and behaviors* At a recent- board meeting, . 
one member asked why the elementary schools were not doing 
something similar to the^productivity project at South . 

' * Foothill JunioMtfljfi: This question highlights >the 

tendency among sortie staff outside the secondary clan to * 

j * . feel threatened by the potential success of the * ' 

productivity project. These individuals will probably 
continue to feel somewhat apprehensive unless they 
develop a sense of ownership. or 1 involvement in tfje current 
project or establish a project of their own.^ A separate 
faction of outsiders oo the periphery »of the productivity 
project seems to be forming, and it should not be ignored*. 

, t Teachers 'at Sb,uth need a considerable amount of staff 
development assistance. They are not yet accustomed to 
participating actively in decision making. Their, perspective 
i%, "Tell us what we 1 re supposed tc* do," to which their 
administrators respond, "Y&u. create what you want*" 
Both the administrators and faculty involved in the 
productivity project need inservice training in. problem 
analysis, 'decision making^gVoup processes, and Tfiebry Z y 
management. 

• o , . . 

• Foothill School District's general' fund is under pressure. 
State ^support for education was reduced 2.6 percent for 
1981-82. Foothill also loses $4 million in impact aid and 
$89,000 for a federally-funded basic skills project. 
"The block grant money will have to go into the general 
fund to-handle the crises there," commented one staffer. 
There simply is/no financial cushion to abso'rb the losses 
any other way. 4 * 

In spite of this budget crunch, Foothill School District' is moving 1 
ahead on a number of innovations, ranging from management style to use of 
new technology. People throughout Utah will be watching the district to 
see how the productivity project fares. "It may or may not be successful, 
but at least we can say we had an interesting idea and did our best with 
it." 

Conclusion . Foothill School District experienced several changes 
this sutomer. As a 'result of resignations by the superintendent (who. 
accepted a promotion outside the district*) and the assistant superintendent 
(for medical reasons), two new persons occupy leadership positions in the 
central office. The principal at South Junior High Scho61, where the 
productivity project is being implemented this year, assumed a high 
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school principalship in June and was replaced by another administrator 
from the district. Uncertainty at the upper levels of the- organization ' 
could be aggravated by the fact that foothill has the lowest per-teacher 
administrative cost of any district in the state. Central off.ice staff, 
with their multiple respon^ibil ities, are kept busy even during times of 
stability. Nevertheless, the district is moving ahead on its programs, 
plans, and projects. 



t ♦ 

Metropolitan School District 

Like schools in many urban school districts, Metropolitan's schools 
have undergone considerable change in the pas,t 25 years. In 1958, before » 
the move to the suburbs began, the district served 42,000 students. By 
1978, enrollment had dropped to 22, 000,, and 26 schools had been closed. 
By 19.82, the student population had stabilized at 24,000, and continued 
gradual growth is anticipated. Enrollment in this district contrasts with 
the growing enrollments found in most of Utah's other school districts. 

The district superintendent, hired in 1973, has* instituted a' program 
of shared governance at each of the district's schools. Teacher curriculum 
leaders haVe replaced central office subject area specialists,, and pro- 
gressive programs for teacher remediation and review of educational 
services have been instituted. Each* innovation is described briefly below: 

• Shared governance is the key to administrative action in the 

~ district. A Written Agreement- for Shared Governance between the' 
c teachers' association and the board of education establishes the 
framework for shared governance procedures. Tw6 decision-making 
. councils exist in every school. A 'School Improvement Council 
composed of the principal and staff representatives decides some 
building-level issues. The principal has one vote, and the teachers 
collectively have one vote, thus requiring consensus before a 
decision can be made. A School-Community .Council is composed of 
half faculty and half parents.. Each group has a total of one vote, v 
This council is involved in such issues as selection of principals. 

< 

• Teacher leaders— classroom teachers who spend part of their time 
on- staff development with their peers—have eliminated the need 
for about 90 percent- of the curriculter supervision previously 

• supplied by central office staff. Central office coordinators* 
assist and monitor the activity of teacher leaders, but they are 
no longer involved in providing direct curricular assistance. 

t The teacher evaluation system at Metropolitan is based on the' 
assumption that individual teachers fit into one or the other of 
two categories: satisfactory and remedial. When the school 
principal formally identifies a teacher as needing remediation, 
the teacher is assigned to an Assistance Team composed of the 

■ principal, one central office coordinator, and' two optional peer 
teachers. This team works for two months with the teacher, 
developihg a remediation plan with evaluative criteria, then 
implementing it. If, after this time, the remedial teacher is ' 
still not considered to be doing satisfactory work, additional 
time is given for improvement. No more than a tota,l of six months 
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is allowed for remedial activity: "In the past seven years, 68 
i teachers have been placed on formal remediation. Of that number, 
34 were reclassified as satisfactory, and they are still with the 
district. Thirty-four others either resigned or were terminated. • • 

§ Any citizen can request a review of the service being provided. by 
any school district employee?" program, policy, committee, or 
procedure, provided that he or she completes and signs a Request 
for Review form. -The "district does not respond to anonymous 
calls or letters. After a form has been filed, a district 
administrator conducts an investigation of the allegation and 
submits a written report and recommendations to the' superintendent, 
who determines appropriate actiort. The citizen can appeal the 
superintendent !s decision to the board of education. During the 
1980-81 school year?, 80 reviews were investigated by 24 people. 
Almost half of the reviews were initiated by parents, and half 
were reviews of teacher performance. Competency and procedure 
f accounted for about three fourths of the concerns reviewed. 
.+ About half of the' allegations^ were deemed to be mostly or partially 
x ' accurate, while almost half were found to be-mostly inaccurate. 

Federal and state education cutbacks. "The whole block grant program ' 
is nonsense— demagoguery. They take $5 and give us $1 back and say, 'You 
can do what you want with it.' There's nothing left to deregulate. 
Projects will be reduced to impotence, then put out of existence because 
of their impotence. We're going to be kicked harder and harder each 
successive year. The- Reagan Administration has declared war on the 
public schools. They're taking funds from the public school v and proposing 
to give them to the well-to-do." With that, a central office program \ • ; 
director in Metropolitan School District -summed up. his assessment of-\ *' 
Chapter 2. After having been quite effective *in obtaining competitive 
categorical funding for the district (he had a 50 percent success rate), . /. 
he now sees "money taken away from the npre able, ambitious districts. 
Some incentives have been taken away. The' 10 percent from the 'feds made 
the wheels turn— enabled some districts^to innovate.. <The^ other 90 perqent 
was for maintenance and will have t6 be used for that whether the 10 
percent is there or not." Schools in the Metropolitan district are just 
now beginning to feel the impact of state and federal funding cutbacks. 
Previously, the local board of education used local funds from a budget 
surplus to replace. lost funds in program areas that sustained state and 
federal cuts. Approximately $1.5 million from the district's reserve 
was used each year for these purpose's. Now, there are no surplus funds. 

*» 

In the 1981-82 school year, expenses for the district had to be cut 
by $700,000, and the same will be true this year. This leaves no room for 
innovation. Indeed, worthwhile programs have been forced to reduce services 
drastically. Here is how the district plans to reduce spending by an - 
additional $700,000 this year: 

t One intermediate school will be closed, which will' reduce 
expenses by $300,000. 

• In order to retain full-time librarians at all elementary 
schoo.ls., high school library aides have been terminated, and 
the audiovisual allotment has been reduced. * 

4 
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• The "Port of Entry" program serving Vietnamese and Thai 
students in four schools will lose l<wal funds for aides, 

• ' although state funds will remain constant. 

• One "pullout" teaching position wi.ll be eliminated in all' 
elementary schools. Each buil'ding^level School Improvement 
Council will have to 'choose to cut a "Horizons" (gifted) 
teacher, a librarian, o'r an instrumental music teacher. 

• The district maintenance and operation budget will be reduced. 

• A $30*000 parental education program wi 1-1 be eliminated. 

f , • The retiring social studies specialist in the central office 

will not be replaced. , e 

t \~ . 

• The gifted and talented program ^wi 11 be cut 25 percent, programs 
for biljngual and disturbed students will be reduced somewhat, 
and two thirds of the special textbook .fund will be. cut. 

These local cutback decisions have taken a great deal of the time and 
energy of central office staff. One administrator commented, "however: 
individual interest groups are pressuring \the district to use block grant 
. money for their special programs. The board will have a big say in the 
Chapter 2 allocation. There'll be a lot of pressure before the whole thing 
1 s over. \ 

ii " * ^ ' 

Our backs are to the wall. There's not enough money to maintain 
.programs. We 11 just have to tighten our 6elt.\ Oh, well, we didn't 
have any of these federal programs before 1960 Anyway,." commented one 
central office administrator. Another put it this way: "Our t?oard has • 
never been faced with not being able to do what people wanted, and was 
necessary. We re facing some hard decisions. If we want to do more than 
what we re doing now, the question is, Where do we cut somewhere else?" 

„ Title 1 Programs in the district are undergoing significant reductions 
in the services that they can provide. The number of Title I schools- is 
being cut from seven to six. The number of Title J teachers and aides may 
be reduced, and the Title. I extended-day kindergarten staff may also be cut. 

During an interview, one staff member became curious about exactly how 
much money the district was losing to state, and federal categorical program 
, funding cutbacks. Going down the list /of programs included in Chapter 2 
he prdvided rough figures of what the district stands to lose. - 

Basic skills $200,000 
Inservice 20,000 ' 

Parental participation 20,000 
Student testing 50,000 
Title IV-B 50,000 

ESAA 300,000 
Metric education 30,000 (two projects) 

Follow Through 250,000 

< Career education 100,000 v 
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Law-related education 50,000 (state funds) ; 

Vocational education 50,000 

Community education 20,000 f 

Art education ' 50,000 J 

* Consumer education 50,000 t . \ ^' / 

Safety education * 10,000 

The total is an astounding $1.25 million. Perhaps for the first time he 
realized the enormity of the cutbacks. Then, he musfed, "The^eds have 
gotten tremendous mileage for the money received by Metropolitan. Less 
* than 2 percent of the money has been allocated for indirect costs. For 
every federal dollar for new programs, the district used 30*! of its own 
funds to cover indirect costsand administrative manpower. Even so, it 
is nonsense to think that districts can endlessly absorb new* program 
cos£s when funding support is cut." 

Another issue facing the districts that of cutbacks In central 
/ office staff. Last year, six administrators retired; many more will do 
so in the next ten years. Central office administrators who are retiring 
will not be replaced. Other central office administrative positions have 
systematically been cut in the 1 past few years to reflect a new method of 
providing curriculum support for teachers. In the place of subject area 
specialisms', teacher leaders artf appointed to work with their peers on 
an as-needed basis. -'Every teacher leader gets as-ma^y as eight days of 
released time per y^ar to provide instructional services to faculty 
throughout the district. Central office staff support and evaluate the 
* </teacher leaders and work with them on staff remediation. 

One central office administrator referred to a "double squeeze" on 
staff developmerVtjaext year.- The inservice budget was cut some as- part 
of the $700,000 reduction. In addition, programs like Title I, which used 
, tc support all its own staff development activities, are being cut. This 
will result in more requests for inservice, which wil> have to be met from 
a smaller budget. Here again, priorities will have to guide the choices 
that are made. 



Valley County School District 

"The teachers are Rot any more discouraged than I am. This year, we 
lost nine and a half out of 100 teaching positions. We didn't replace . 
some teachers who were leaving. Others were released. The cuts have 
affected morale. Is my job next? is the question on everyone's mind." 

This candor typifies the superintendent of Valley County School 
District. After six years as assistant superintendent and ten years as 
superintendent, he has learned to live with the ups and downs of serving 
an "in-and-out mining community." The mining industry has seen some 
substantial cutbacks in recent months. Copper and uranium mines have closed. 
Oil well drilling has been halted. As a result, the once thriving community 
is experiencing a recession. Were it not for the influx of tourists every 
year, the community would be in serious financial trouble. 
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Estimating enrollment for the 1982-83 school year was 'virtually 
Impc-s.ible in advance. "In the spring of '82; we>serit out a questionnaire 
to parents asking -them ff they were staying, Waving, or were still unsure. 
•We got a* [percent] return rate in the high 90' s. Based on parent responses 
we estimated an enrollment reduction 'of 200 4n the fall," commentedthe 
superintendent. * 

. " This loss of students will result im a $200,000 reduction instate 
funding for Valley County School District. "Utah's school finance 
equalization formula hurts the maintenance and operation of the district 
whenever you' tiave rapid enrql ljneoi declines. -The state needs to establish 
both a minimum arid a maximum, doll aKallocat ton per»pupil. We need a 
floor program to guarantee that, when district's like ours lose students 
overnight, -the bottom doesn't fall out." • 

The reduction in state support for Valley has been aggravated by a 
steady decline in federal impact aid over the past five years. Seventy-two 
percent of the county is owned by Utah state -or the federal government. 
Consequently, the district had large numbers of^itle I-B students, which 
enabled the district to obtain between $170,000 and $210,000 in impact 
aid annually. Now, the district is down to nothing: "That, combined 
with the loss Of students, creates real problems for us. We're at rock 
bottom educationally. We've eliminated summer school, adult education, 
community education programs, speech and drama, and foreign language. 
We don't have anything else to cut. We don't have any frill programs. 
If I had to choose, "I'd increase class size rather than cut programs. 
We've hurt-the educational status of our schools enough." 

During the 1981-82 school year, Valley County tried to get a mill 
Jevypassed, but the district's timing could not have been worse. Notice 
of a 29 percent property increase arrived two weeks before the vote. One 
week before the vbte, 100 miners were laid off. "It's hard to get a. tax 
increase for schools' passed in a community where people are losing their 
•jobs. We can go back to the community again this year. If the answer is 
no, we 11'ha.ve to cut band and choral music," commented the superintendent. 

According to the board chairperson, "When the community defeated 
the bond' election, they didn't see the opportunity costs of simply being 
concerned about reading, writing, and arithmetic. The pub.Uc doesn't 
realize what we could do if we had the money. People are not looking ' 
for anything beyond the basics now.- The'levy failed, though, because of 
economic problems, not because the community wanted to vote against the 
.schools. We have good community support for education. The general 
attitude was, 'I'm npt against the levy. I just can't afford it."" 

The Valley County community is more cosmopolitan than most others in 
Utah. A counterculture of younger people is emerging, and the retired 
community is growing, too. One other nearby county, which has a large 
Greek and Italian population descended from people originally brought in 
to work in the coal mines, shares the heterogeneity that distinguishes 
Valley County in an otherwise homogeneous state. Fewer than half of 
Valley County's citizens are Mormon, and school district administrators 
.(including the superintendent) are not all Mormon. This information was 
volunteered in a number of interviews with Valley .district staff. They 
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seen to see their district as set somewhat apart from the rest= of 'the 
state— not only by its rural isolation but also by the fact that Mormons 
do not predominate. % 

Because the chairperson of the Valley County board of education is 
.employed at a job placement bureau, she sees the effects of Valley's 
depressed econoniy every <Jay. This 'firsthand experience was the topic % 
of -conversation during one interview: "Our' hardware store is\closing.- 
Five employees have been la. id off already. Trucking firms that hauled 
ore went when^the mines were closed. All the drill rigs have been stacked 
for six months, putting 'the drillers and helpers out of work. People have 
been laid off, and there are no jobs to be had. No clerical positions or 
high-paying jobs. .Only service work, like waitresses, cooks, and hotel 
maids, who are expected to work at minimum wage." 

As if- the situation were not already bad enough, yet another blow 
was dealt to the district when the federal Teacher Centers program was 
included in ECIA'Chapter 2. For fbur years, Valley County School District 
had, received $63,000 a year for its teachers 1 center., the only one in Utah. 
This year, the district receives only $11,838 tK§m Chapter 2, and $947. 
of that sum has been set aside for the regional instructional materials 
cooperative. That leaves less than $11,000 for theMistrict to use in 
program areas covered by Chapter 2. Furthermore, VaTley had also been 
.receiving $6,700 under Title IV-B. .Thus, what was^ previously a $70,000 
infusion of federal funds for two programs has been reduced by nearly 85" 
percent--or $59,000. "ye*ve stayed away fronTsmall seed money programs 
because we didn't want to have to keep them going when the money dried up/ 
observed the superintendent, M but we sure weren't. expecting this.", 

• Financial prospects for Valley County School District are gloony, to 
Sciy the least. One would expect the district to be at a standstill at 
worst and experiencing shaky staff morale at best. Surprisingly, Jn spite 
of the ambiguity and financial cutbacks, professional commitment and esprit 
de corps have remained strong. In part, this is due to the philosophical 
support of the superintendent and the board of education; in part-, it is 
due to cohesiveness developed over the years among staff, who shar.e mutual 
respect and interests. 

* • ■* 
An, elementary school perspective *, ''We've always had a fluctuating 
enrollment,' 1 commented or\e elementary school principal. "A teacher can 
have 40 student^ in her class in a year, when you add. up all of the ones 
who move here after school starts or leave in the middle of the year. 
The enrollment issue could- cause big problems next year. We already are 
facing Title I cuts* The superintendent is the only certified pe, son in 
the central office now. He's, too busy to spend much time in the schools. 
.And, we've lost our full-time' media person in this school. Now, we have 
a full-time paraprofessiorval who's had almost no training. Our library 
program doesn't serve teachers and students the way it used to." 

Three teaching positions have been eliminated in this school since 
the '1981-82 school year. Irv March 1982, one faculty member left and was 
not replaced. Two others-- the last ones hired in the school --were not 
asked to returrt this fall.' These reductions have cut the number of 
sections per grade level from three to two and a half, with one split 
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class for grades 1 and 2. and another for grades 3 and 4, These reductions 
will alter last year's teaching loads, which averaged between 18 and 19 
students per class. 

"About 60 percent of njy staff are heavily Involved in the teachers' 
center," said the superintendent. "They attend mini workshops held here 
and conferences outside the district. The teachers' center also makes 
arrangements for state staff to do workshops on their curriculum guides. 
You have to receive their training before you have access to the materials. 
State consultants provide credible workshops. Teacher involvement in 
extension courses has reJuced lately. When the district pays for workshops 
through Utah State, though, teachers go. Since the" teachers' center 
provides most of the district inservlce free of charge, teachers don't 
think they should have to pay anything anywhere else." 

At the high school . "Uncertainty is the hardest thijig about next 
year," observed the principal at Valley High School. "I have no idea what 
kind of school I'm going to open up in the fall. If we have 50 more 
students than we planned, we'll have to hire three more teachers. This 
could generate morale problems with the staff, since we released some very 
good teachers, who may not be available in the fall. If we have 50 fewer 
students, our budget will be all out of whack. All I can say to teachers 
is, 'We'll fix it as fast as we can if it's broke.'" - 

Some of the information obtained during the community survey in April 
1982 is already invalid, according/ to the high school principal. On May 4, 
a large shale oil company located just across the state line laid off all 
.its employees. "We have more people in town now— people who would have 
moved there. if the project hadn't closed. They're still here, living on 
unemployment. It's hard to know what they'll do later in tjie year. They 
may stay until school starts, then move somewhere else." - 

Because of the loss of students for 1982-83, t.wo staff positions at 
the high school have been eliminated. One full-time social studies 
teacher was laid off, so the other social studies classes had to be 
enlarged, and there was a possibility that one social studies option 
would be cut. Two half-time teachers were laid off, one who taught 
business and one who offered speech and drama. English classes have 
been enlarged to free an English instructor to teach speech. Drama will 
be offered as an extracurricular activity. "The staff understand the 
problem and are willing to do whatever is necessary to minimize the impact 
on students. They've had a long-term, honest, fair working relationship 
with the superintendent. People don't think he's playing games with them. 
He's open with the budget and planning procedures'." 

-Every, year, the principal works with faculty in one department to 
conduct a comprehensive curricular review. Last -year, he met with- the 
English teachers during lunch once a week from November through April to 
devise a scope and sequence plan for all four years' of high school English. 
"There was duplication of effort; we found that the four English teachers 
were teaching some of the same, poems and short stories all four years. 
And, there were ^ps. Teachers assumed someone else was covering some 
areas. The teachers figured out how to tie in learning from one year to 
the next. We also addressed Utah's minimum competency requirements in 
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our curricular reform work. The English textbooks nee^i^be replaced in 
a year or so.< Now, we have a formal scope and sequence chart to go by 
when we dolour textbook selection." 

* 

Utah State offers various ten-#eek night courses (everything from 
arc welding to accounting and from sign language to computer programming) 
in Valley County School District faciwties. t % As many as ten courses are 
taught each evening. "Courses are open to the community at Targe as well 
as to high school students and- district teachers. Teachers can advance 
on the salary schedule by signing up for a course at a cost of $71 for 
three credit hours. High school seniors can attend the classes without 
paying tuition. 1 - (The ^district rents its facilities to the university, 
then uses the proceeds to help pay tuition for the, seniors.) Because 
these students get Both high school and'college credit for*their work, 
some have entered college with 35 credits toward their degree. « 

« 

Where does the high school principal turn for information when h£ 
needs to get an answer to, a question? His response was, "Many plafces."' 
Among them: * , . * , . ' " * 

t Phi Delta Kappan and journals distributed by the National * 
Association of Secondary School Principals and the Association 
for Supervision afid Curriculum Development, which' he says he 
"reads religiously." 

* * 

• The small schools group of the Utah Association of Secondary^ 
School Principals has been .y^ry positive. "UASSP is the best 
professional organization I've ever belonged to." ° ? 

t During the 198? r 8^ school year, the principal /'called the State 
Office £w0 to three times a -month." He felt, however, that the 
frequent t cal 15 were necessary partially because it was his first 
year as a Utah schooJ administrator. 

• The principal "Jeaned heavily oVi the superintendent," following 
the same strategy described by the elementary principal. Clearly, 
the superintendent is a guiding, unifying force both for district 
administrators and for faculty. . . * 

"Nothing fiat's been deregulated affects my life directly. I'll 
comply with Title IX regs whether I'm required to or not. Host regs 
affecting my day-to-day .life are from the state-, and i' see no change 
there. -We 1 11 not have the resources to maintain the teachers 1 center at 
the leveT we've hadfr Decisions to keep the center together have to be 
made on a year-to-year 1)asi$. And, some v^Ud research program* will not 
j?e funded. We'll slow down* and go back to 20 years ago with no testing 
or validation, when something sounded good, but you didn't know for sure. 
— — ~ a • 

Title I . The Titlq I budget for Valley County Schotfl District has 
nearly tripled* si nee the 1973-74 school year, and^the number of students 
served has increased by 40 percent. However, both the number of aides 
available to foork with Tittle I students and the number of days per year 
in which the aides are employed have decreased. A^breakdown of Title 
I bddget figures over the years follows. Note the fluctuations in 
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federal grant amount's, numbers of students served, and numbers of staff. 
One professional Title I coordinator has directed'the work of the teacher 
aides during this period. 



1 

l car 


brant Amount 


Students 


Aides 


' .1982-83 


$59,755 (projected) 


84 


4 


1981-82 


63,000 


80 


5 


1980-81 ' 


66,155 


. 80 


6 


1979-80 


62,793. 


75 


7 


• 1978^79 


58,644 


90 


8 


1976-77 


37,871 


80 - 


£ 


. 1975-76 


37,871 


83 


8 


1974-75. 


26,094 


80 


4 


1973-74 


• .20,508 


60 


4 



Inflation has definitely taken its toll on the ability of the district 
to serve students in need of compensatory education. Between 1975 and - 
1977, eight teacher aides worked with between 80 and 83 students on a 
total. Tittle I budget of $37,871. Five years later, a 50 percent increase 
in funding bought only half that number of aides to serve the same number 
of students. Other adjustments have been necessary due to budget cuts 
since 1980-81 and to inflation: • 

t During the 1981-82 -school year, the Title I coordinator had to . 

* work with students every day from 8:30 until 2:00. "My parent 
contacts, public relations activities, and inservice "for aides 
fell by the wayside, because I was teaching, instead of directing 
the program," sfce commented. 

e The aides will receive an 8 percent salary increase for 1982-83? 
This has made it necessary to eliminate budget line items for 
supplies,- travel, indirect costs, and the Parent Advisory Committee. 

• The district absorbed the cost of supplies, reducing the 
allocation from $1,500 in 1981-82 to $500 in 1982-83. 

?• The Parent Advisory Committee will sponsor money-making projects 
/ during 1982-83 to enable its members to continue traveling with 
the Title I coordinator. Committee members recognize the value 
of visiting other schools, attending conferences, and participating 
in workshops. 

t The teacher afides did not begin working, until five weeks after 
the 1982-83 school year started, and th^y will not work the last 
week of school. This reduction in the total number of days Worked 
(from 180 days to 155) will also reduce the number of contact 
hours that each student has with an instructor. 

In. the face of these reduced resources for compensatory education, 
the district has decided to pilot-test a new idea in one of its elementary 
schools. For the past ten years* another district in Utah has successfully 
implemented a cross-age tutoring program at half of Valley County's per- 
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pupil cost. Valley County will borrow the. other district's materials, to 
train some of the more academically able fifth graders in tutoring, using 
Econorny reading materials, providing positive reinforcement, find keeping 
records. The fifth graders wilUreceive one half-hour of training every 
day for three to four weeks before they begin tutoring younger students. 

The Parent Advisory Committee sold fifth-grade teachers and district 
administrators on the project. Members of the committee who visited the 
other district to see cross-age tutoring in action were ; impressed that 
one professional teacher,. one aide, and 17 tutors were effective in 
serving 180 compensatory education students. The parents felt that botte* 
the fifth-grade tutors and the first graders who were tutored would 
benefit from their wock together* 

The pilot project began in fall 1982, when 20 students from one 
Valley County elementary school began training as tutors. If the pilot 
test is successful, the program will be expanded to the second elementary 
school in the district. First- and fifth-grade parents and teachers will 
be kept informed of progress and will be asked to participate in related 
Chapter 1 activities at the pilot project site. 

The four aides at Valley County School District have extensive 
experience tutoring students. One has worked as an aide^for ten years, 
two for six years, and cne for three years. They all have participated 
in numerous staff development programs sponsored by the district and , by 
colleges and universities, such as Utah State at Logan. The aides are 
given one hour of planning time daily to work on materials preparation, 
participate in staff development activities with the Title I coordinator, 
and organize work for the fifth-grade tutors. 

When asked about jthe cross-age tutoring that will be piloted in his 
school, the principal responded:; "NexiLyear, we're going to* try to 
serve' the same 40 students, but with two IHRIes^instead of the three that 
we had a few years^ago./ We can work with' the same number of students by 
using fifth-grade tutons, but I'm not sure the quality can be maintained." 

Staff development . According to the superintendent, 11 If you don't 
have a qualified teacher, you don't have a program. The classroom teachers 
make things* happen. If they're not well trained, nothing happens. I have 
a strong personal commitment to the teachers' center and to staff development 
in the district." The superintendent continued: "Our teachers really care 
about providing the best they can. They're not in [the teaching profession] 
for the money. The staff are very dedicated, and we don't have a high 
turnover." This theme came up again and again in our interviews and 
conversations. with the superintendent. He emphasized that professional 
development opportunities for his staff were a priority to be maintained 
even in the face of serious financial constraints.- 

That the board of education agrees was reflected by its chairperson, 
who stated: '^The board was unanimous in " its support of the teachers' 
center. It has provided a valuable service to the teachers. Valley 
County is so far awcy from special help, we can't afford to send our 
teachers out everywhere to get new ideas. The teachers' center provides 
these new ideas, techniques, and information--any workshop or materials 
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the. teachers want. Teachers in the district have ajways influenced staff' ' 
development here. Even before the teacheVs' center, groups of teachers> 
-voluntarily got together to attack- problems.. Now, teachers assume even 
more of a personal responsibility for their own- professional growth. They 
see they can make progress through the teachers' center, they see more 
people doing more things than before." 

The teachers' center took an idiosyncratic staff development program 
and created an environment that encouraged staff to work through the 
center rather than to participate in inservice on their own. Even wh£n 
teachers are prescriptive about what .they want, they make their arrangements 
through the teachers' center. Cooperative efforts with Title I, special 
education, and the gifted and talented programs further strengthen tfafcf. 
role of the center in districtwide staff development. "Now, everyone 
assumes that workshops and meetings wfll be held in the teachers' center 
facility," observes the director. "That wasn't always the case." 

How did a relatively isolated rural district in Utah bring in the 
state's only teachers' center project? Two teachers in the district had 
been ^active in the Utah Education Association's (UEA) local professional 
dr ^lopment committee. They knew staff in the state UEA office and at 
National Education Association (NEA)- headquarters in Washington, D.C. 
In 1978, to encourage- NEA-af filiated districts to apply for teacher's 
center money, the UEA invited local chapters to enter a .competition by 
writing a brief description of a proposed teachers 'center. Valley County 
was one of two districts from Utah chosen to' attend an NEA-sponsored- 
training session focused on- proposal-writing techniques and teacher's 
center application requirements. Combining this information with a 
great deal of hard work, Valley staff developed a winning proposal in 
March 1978. Valley County was notified in September 1978 of its grant 
award, and the teachers' center project began in January 1979. Thus, 
the active encouragement and support of the NEA and the involvement of , 
competent, talented Valley teachers were influential in bringing federal 
teachers' -center money to Valley County School Qi strict. 



The director of the Valley teachers' center has been the driving 
force during the project's four years of federal support. t She has worked 
in the district for 12 years and taught grades 1, 3, 5, 6, and 8, so she 
has the advantage of "having been one of the teachers." She explained: 
"I can call all the teacher's by their first name, and I'm comfortable 
walking unannounced into the classrooms of half the staff. With the 
•other half, I could get into their rooms if I asked first. I'm 
nonsupervisory— I don't evaluate anyone— so teachers can come to me when 
they need support. All of this has helped develop credibility for the 
teachers' center." 

Since the Valley County teachers' center opened in 1978-79 with a 
grant of $58,290, Valley County's staff development program has blossomed 
in many ways. Teachers', center funding in subsequent years totaled 
$66,079 in 1979-80, $68,973 >in 1980-81, »a*d $69,571 in 1981-82. This * 
money helped to develop the following major objectives: 
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• Provide a teacher-advisor (the director) to coordinate, plan, and 
implement all individual and group staff development activities.* 

• Acquire professional research and resource material not previously 
> available to teachers. 

t Improve interschool communication among teachers within the district 
and with^ other districts. ^ 

/• Improye fnservice education through^rkshops and higher education 
..classes. 

• Encourage teacher participation in professional ^associations. 

« * * 

Coordinate information on student needs and achievement to help 
teachers with curricular program development. 



Remote, rural Valley County overcame the problems of isolation when 
the teachers 1 center was initiated. Valley County's proposal argued 
that ^"Educational opportunities are limited because of [Valley County's] 
distande from universities, research facilities, and Consultants. * 
Opportunities that are taken for granted in urban' areas are'not available 
to [Valley County] teachers without the expenditure of considerable travel 
time and money.^ • 

How did the teachers' center set about serving district teachers and 

administrators? The center's basic approach was to offpr support to 

anyone who wanted to undertake a project. This support took' a number of 

forms: . ~ 

* 

• Financial support—to help cover travel / room and board, and 
enrollment expenses. - k 

• Information base--to give teachers the answers they need. "If we 
dorj/t have what they want, we'll seek it out." 

• Professional literature—because an. expanded collection of journals 
and books is available, and "teachers read the literature more 
now." 

• Moral support--the director is someone the teachers can talk to. 
"They often won't go to their principals with their problems in 
the classroom, 4 because th6y don't want to be evaluated by them." . 

t Support for first -year and new teachers--to help acquaint them 
with galley County's written and unwritten policies and procedures. 

* 

Here are' some examples of how this support was offered during the 
1980-81 school year: 

• 12 issues of a newsletter were produced "and distributed. 

• 26a materials searches were completed. 
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• 90 professional consultations were held* 

t,l,494 teachers, administrators, and others visited the center. 

• 924 library materials were circulated, in addition to 147 sets 
of consumable materials. • 

• 55 meetings were held in the center. 

• Equipment was used 755 times. 

• Two teachers were paid stipends, 42 got released time, and 33 
received travel assistance for participation in staff 
development activities. 

§ 318 people participated in 39 workshops, for a total of 1,092 

hours. Four of these workshops were .conducted by State Office 
- staff, six by outside consultants, 28 by a teacher leader, and 
, four by a local resource person. ' 

Most itaff development activities for high school faculty have either 
been sponsored or funded by the teachers 1 center. Teachers apply to the 
principal to. participate in staff development programs, and they receive * 
an average of two days of released time per year for such activity. The 
teachers^ center pays part of the travel expenses, and the school meets 
the cost of substitute teachers. But, getting all the substitutes" 
requested is not always easy, according to the principal. "This is a 
smalTtown, and we^can't always get a qualified replacement, for instance 
*in chemistry and snop. So, wd have to run a study hall if there is no 
one available who can teach the subject." 

* 

Informal networking ainong teachers 1 center directors has played an % 
active part in the development of local projects. The Teachers '^Centers 
'Exchange at the Far West Laboratory was the source of contact among 
centers, ^providing "program and people support." Workparties held by 
the Exchange "had a good mix of old-timers and newcomers and were always 
well planned and useful," according to Valley County's teachers' center 
director. When the cluster groups of federal teachers 1 centers were 
established, the networking developed even further and became an important 
source of support and information dissemination. 

ft 

Federal block grant legislation was monitored from the beginning 'by 
the teachers 1 center director and other Valley County district staff. ^ 
When it was learned that the Teacher Centers program would be included 
in ECIA Chapter 2, the director began looking for alternative funding 
sources: 

• In February 1982, teachers in Valley County School District 
were- surveyed to determine whether they would be willing 
to contribute something to help keep the teachers 1 center open. 
Sixty percent of the respondents indicated that they* would give 
up 1 percent of their negotiated salary increase for that purpose. 
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t The district' completed a proposal on April 30, 1982 to use 
state mineral lease money to keep the center open. The State. 
Office consultant in charge of the us§ of mineral lease money 
visited Valley County to*d1scuss the proposal 1n advance, but 
the final decision was th£t the center could not be funded. 

§ The teachers 1 center was allowed tq carry over funds, so £he 
director managed to protect $6,000 for use during the 1982-83 
school year. * 0 

§ Valley County staff are continuing their search for alternat4ve . 
sources of funding, such as foundations and private sector - ' 
enterprises. 

J > \ ' ' ' 

§ Ultimately, the board of v education offered, to .give Valley County 

teachers their full 8 percent salary increase, t sfcather than to • 

withhold the 1 percent that staff had offered to give up in order 

- to keep the center open. The boar*d was so impressed By that 

gesture ^of support from teachers that it found sufficient local 

funds to* supplement the carry-over, and Chapter 2 monies and keep 

the teachers 1 center, open through the 1982-83 school year. ' 

The high school principal summed up the decision to keep the teachers 1 
center open in tljese terms: "We've decided to maintain thfe teachers 1 
center at a lower level than we've had. The funds to do this have to 
come from somewhere besi.des a federal grant. . That means something else 
the district would like to do will have to be cut. A dollar's a dollar." 

Valley County School District stood behind its staff development 
priority and made the tough decision .to tighten the budget somewhere 
else in order to keep its teachers' center alive. Given the circumstances, 
the decision is exceptional. 



Analysis 



In analyzing the effects of state and federal .funding cutbacks, 
program consolidation, and deregulation on education ir\ Utah, we must 
first consider the state's unique context. Some of the broad demographic, 
social, and economic factors affecting schools in Utah are summarized 
here: « s* 

§ tfhe state is experiencing unusual growth, due to a high birth 
rate and the in-migration of employees to work in mineral-related 
and other new industries. 

t Population increases will be uneven, posing a particularly heavy 
burden on some rural areas. 

t The age of the population is considerably lower and the family 
size is considerably higher than the national averages. 1 
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• A new State Board of Education-appointed Superintendent of 
Education assumed the position on July 7, 1982. 

* • The governor is playing an active role in helping to establish 
educational priorities and action plans for the '80s. 

• A projected decrease in state revenues resulting from reductions 
in personal income taxes will force cutbacks in governmental 
spending. 

f Utah has .only 40 school districts, which enables an influential 
informal network of state and local administrators to flourish. 

• The current teacher shortage will continue to pose problems in 
staffing schools with h.igh-quality, well-prepared faculty. 

• The statewide need for additional or expanded school facilities 
is critical. 

• ut a n ' s citizens have a strong sense of family, history, tradition, 
and religion, which affects educational decision makinq at all 
levels. . 

• ( amilies and population increases due to in-migration are a 

mixed blessing for Utah's 40 school districts. At a time when local 
education agencies throughout the U.S. are clo'sing* schools because of 
declining enrol lment-.ymany schools in Utah are bursting at the seams.. 
Unlike their colleagues in other states, school administrators in Utah do 
not have to counter public sentiment that funding cutbacks are appropriate 
because fewer students are being taught. . ' 

I Although there is an obvious need for increased support for Utah 
schools^ state funds are not ample enough to'meet existing needs. The 
lack of sufficient facilities to teach all the school-age children in 
the state provides a striking example. Because the money to undertake a 
massive statewide building program is not at hand, schools are experimenting 
with alternatives to traditional class size, scheduling, arid instructional , 
program norms. More effective use of existing community resources and 
facilities is also being encouraged. • 

Local educ ation agencies . School district budgets are lean. There 
>s very little organizational or financial slacjk. to invest in curricular 
innovation. As the size and number of classes in a district increase, -» 
district administrators, school principals, and classroom teachers are 
placed under further strain. Expanding without sacrificing quality becomes 
the focus of districtwide" effort. Few if any school districts have the 
luxury of planning and implementing innovative programs similar to those 
encouraged by E£EA Title IV-C. 

• Given this environment in which they are expected to do more with 
less, it is not surprising that few school districts in Utah seem to be 
, using their federal ECIA Chapter 2 allocation to try something new or 
even to continue existing special services or innovative programs. 
Deregulated Chapter 2 monies offer a modicum of supplementary assistance 
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that can fill gaps in the general fund* Most districts simply cannot 
afford to use Chapter 2 money for anything significantly different from 
general operating purposes. One administrator suggested to his 
colleagues that, if local Chapter 2 money were allocated to instructional 
media (the former ESEA~Title IV-B), less of the general fund would have 
to be speftt on that line : item, §nd. general fundjnoney could be freed for 
another use. This altitude is*not atypical^Gdven 'the heavy demands 
placed on limited educational resources in^ahl this makes sense. 

Although innovation does not have the stiWflation of federal funding, 
it is nonetheless occurring. Districts tfcat must serve increasing 
numbers of students in inadequate facilities with too few well-trained 
teachers are be'ing forced to find creative way? of increasing productivity. 
Interesting alternatives emphasize greater instructional, efficiency and 
more effective use of existing human, material, and financial -resources. 
Utah is experiencing its own latter-day equivalent of thfe postwar baby 
boom, but the resulting increases in education funding experienced in 
-the 19(>0's are not forthcoming now. Utah's response to a situation in 
which population growth surpasses economic growth provides fascinating' 
opportunities for observing educational change. 

Statewide, school districts gained from ECIA Chapter 2. Almost 
$1.2 million more is allocated to LEAs under Chapter 2 than districts 
received from the separate- programs. included in the block grant. Seyen 
districts lost money because of Chapter 2, ^but 33 districts have more to 
spend. The gains are relatively s&all* In most cases, the amotint of 
new funding available to a district through Chapter 2 is not enough to 
have a, great deal of impact. In contrast, some of t % he more 
entrepreneurial districts lost a great deal of the federal assistance 
that they obtained in the past through the competitive categorical 
programs included in the block grant. 

One metropolitan district has exhausted the surplus that it, used to 
maintain programs over the past few years. _Now, it has no choice but to. 
release personnel and eliminate programs. A review of how the district 
proposes to eliminate a potential $700,000 deficit reveals. the programs* 
and services that will be reduced: library aides a^d'librarians, 
bilingual-bicultural education, gifted, instrumental music, parental 
education, and part of the maintenance and operation budget. In addition, 
one intermediate school has been closed. While all the essential or 
basic education functions have been preserved, many opportunities for 
instruction that goes beyond the basics have been reduced or eliminated. 
It may not be immediately obvioi/s to tfye public that these cutbacks have 
occurred, but in the long run it is likely that the quality of education 
offered to some of the students in the district will be affected., . 

i 

. The Utah State Office of Education . In the second half of 1982, 
the primary consideration at the State Office will not be cutbacks, 
consolidation, or deregulation. Rather, most State Office staff are > 
waiting to see what directions their new superintendent follows. The 
existing information dissemination, technical assistance, and service 
delivery functions have been in operation for years. Many State Office 
administrators and consultants* have been with the agency since ESEA 
became law in 1965. " During that time, they have been building strong 
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collegial bonds thrQughout the state and maintaining the state's role in 
educational policy making* What and how all this will be modified by the 
new State Superintendent and his reorganization plan remains to be seen. 

When the^role of the Utah State Office of Education is considered in 
relation to the state's 40 .school 'districts,vt)ne factor stands out. Some- 
state consultants seem to thinkcof the distrkts as members of their 
family. They have worked with many of the school administrators in the 
state for 15 to 20 years. As a result, they are-on a first-name basis 
with most of the key local decision makers in Utah, At the Chapter 2 
organizational meeting described earlier in this report, two State Office 
staff members knew every district .representative personally. Such 
knowledge helps to create a substantial foundation on which to base 
statewide linkages. 

One factor that facilitates such networking, of course, is the small 
number ^of districts in Utah, Another factor is the relative homogeneity 
of the state's population and of the problems and priorities that it 
faces, tin addition, the State Office of Education requires its curriculum 
specialists to be in the field 70 percent of the time. Over the years, 
.these consultants have spent a considerable amount of time in each 
district. These factors create opportunities not afforded to state- 
like California and IllinQis, which each have more than 1,000 distr^ 
to serve. 

Over the past three years, however, cutbacks have eroded the 
vitality of the State Office, Staff who resigned or retired have not 
been replaced. Others have been shifted to positions in the agency that 
do not complement their area of expertise as effectively. Pey increases 
neither compensate fully for inflation nor reward merit for other than a 
portion of staff. One State Office administrator commented that the 
only way the agency was able to retain so many good people was that they 
had nowhere else to go. 

The State Office has selected eight priority program areas for 
special attention during 1982-83, To ensure state-level support, a 
special fund has been created to sponsor initiatives in these priority 
areas. Mineral lease monies, carry-over funds, and the State Office 
share of the state's Chapter 2 allocation will all be used to mobilize 
the State Office and local education agencies around these priorities. 
Such action is exceptional, given the tendency of most organizations to 
leave staff where they are and to maintain the status quo. 

Universities , One staff development program sponsored by the 
-University of Utah underscores the role that Utah's colleges and 
universities play in educational innovation. This project, aimed at 
providing mentor support and extensive professional development 
opportunities for first-year teachers, addresses the problem of training 
and retraining top-quality educators. School districts in Utah look to 
institutions of higher education for information about interesting 
alternatives and innovations. 
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Summary . Public education has not been hit as hard in Utah by 
state and federal funding cutbacks as it has in other states. Indeed, 
more money is coming into the state during FY 1982 under Chapter 2 than 
school districts received from the categorical programs included in the 
block grant* However, other factors, including the rapid increase in 
the state's school-age population, are stretching educational financing 
to the limit. Schools are struggling to provide all their students 
with a basic, no- frills education. In most districts, the general 
fund has no cushion. The educational challenges that Utah faces during 
this decade may be unique, but they are urgent nonetheless. 
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